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More  Prospects 

Any  Day  You  Advertise  in  the  Chicago  Tribune! 


Weekdays  or  Sundays,  you  reach  Chicago’s 
largest  and  most  responsive  audience  w/ien- 
fotr  you  advertise  in  the  Tribune. 

On  weekdays,  total  circulation  of  the 
Tribune  averages  from  490,000  to  635,000 
in  excess  of  that  delivered  by  other  Chicago 
daily  newspapers — and  more  than  any  two 
other  Chicago  daily  newspapers  combined. 

On  Sundays,  Tribune  total  circulation  is 


you  reach  so  effectively  so  many  families  in 
every  neighborhood  and  suburb  of  Chicago. 

Why  not  capitalize  to  the  utmost  on  your 
opportunities  to  sell  more  here?  You  do  so 
with  maximum  economy  and  effectiveness 
when  you  b  uild  your  Chicago  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  around  the  Tribune.  Rates  per  100,000 
circulation  are  among  America’s  lowest. 


TrikMM  Pmw  k  PiMr  I  Piht  C  Pifir  0 
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On  weekdays,  Chicago  retailers  place  ia 
the  Tribune  more  of  their  promotioa 
funds  »ban  they  place  in  any  other 
Chicago  daily  newspaper,  Oit  Sundays, 
they  place  in  the  Tribune  more  than  in 
a^  other  Chicago  Sunday  newspaper, 
Dady  and  Sundt^  conAined,  they  place  in 
tMrTribune  more  than  in  any  twa  other 
Chicago  newspapers  tomkinod. 


from  335,000  to  945,000  more  than  delivered 
by  other  Chicago  Sunday  newspapers. 

The  Tribune  is  the  only  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  which  delivers  the  equivalent  of  ma¬ 
jority  coverage  of  all  the  families  in  Chicago 
suburbs.  Thru  no  other  medium  can 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

S«p#«inbf  ovfog*  n»t  ptM  Mai  circvlation:  Daily,  ovf  980,000/  Sundayj^v9rJ^300^000_ 
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FAMILY  LOYALTY 


BUILDS 


D 


omtnance 


The  family  is  the  heart  of  America.  One  news¬ 
paper  is  dominant  in  the  heart  of  Chicajjo. 

The  Chicago  Herald- American,  by  continuing 
service  to  the  community  and  its  families,  has 
become  dominant  in  their  aflFections. 

This  family  loyalty  year  after  year  has  made  the 
Chicago  Herald-American  dominant  in  evening 
circulation  in  America’s  great  central  market. 


HEARST  N  EWSPAPERS 


IN  CHICAGO 


IN  NEW  YORK 


THE  Herald-American 

EVENINO  AND  SUNDAY 


THE  JoVRNAL-AmERICAN 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 
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Faith  in  the  future  •  •  • 

Baltimore  style 

June  1944  building  contracts  in  Balti¬ 
more  are  169.6%  greater  than  for  the 
same  period  last  year.  Baltimore  construc¬ 
tion  forges  ahead,  and  when  residential 
bmlding  restrictions  are  lifted,  pent-up 
housing  wants  will  maintain  an  upward 


curve.  Baltimoreans  need  houses ! 

In  considering  this  market  as  a  prime 
area  for  your  product,  consider  it  a  market 
as  responsible  as  it  is  responsive!  Con¬ 
sider,  too,  that  tomorrow,  as  before.  The 
Simpapers  will  cover  it  best. 


IN  BALTIMORE.  EVERYTHING  REVOLVES  AROUND 

The  Sunpapers 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 


Circulation  foi  Sept.,  Morning  and  Evening —  356,044;  Sunday — 270,029 
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THE  OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 
of  the 

hit 

ENDORSE 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising 

EXPANSION  PLAN 

The  Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  at 
a  meeting  held  in  Chicago,  October  16,  1944,  enthusiastically  endorsed  the  plan  for 
expansion  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  as  submitted  to  publishers  by  the  Committee 
in  Charge  of  the  Bureau.  The  Resolution  passed  unanimously  by  the  Officers  and 
Board  members  follows: 

/ 

WHEREAS:  The  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  through 
its  Officers  and  various  committees,  has  for  many  years  worked  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  and  is  fully  aware  of  the  splendid  and  vital  part  that 
organization  has  played  in  support  of  newspaper  advertising  and  of  the  sales  depart¬ 
ments  of  newspapers,  and 

WHEREAS:  The  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  fully  be¬ 
lieves  that  a  greatly  expanded  Bureau  operation,  backed  up  by  a  much  larger  budget 
for  sales  and  promotion  purposes,  is  of  utmost  importance  in  order  to  insure  an  aggres¬ 
sive  approach  to  newspaper  advertising  sales  problems  in  the  postwar  period,  and 

WHEREAS:  The  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  has  been 
fully  represented  on  the  Committee  appointed  to  develop  the  final  plan  for  the 
expansion  of  the  Bureau,  and  because  this  plan  includes  all  important  essential 
suggestions  made  by  this  Association,  and 

W H  E REAS :  The  plan  as  submitted  to  publishers  has  been  found  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactory  by  our  Officers,  Directors,  Advisory  Committee,  National  Sales  Committee, 
and  Retail  Committee, 

BE  IT  THEREFORE  RESOLVED:  That  we,  the  Officers  and  Directors 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  at  this  meeting,  held  in  Chicago, 
October  16,  1944,  voice  our  unanimous  approval  of  the  plan  for  the  expansion  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  and  urge  our  members  to  support  the  efforts  made  to 
put  this  plan  into  action  to  the  full  extent  of  their  ability. 
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We  relied  heavil^^n  Associated 
Press  election  coverage  and 
service  was  superb. 

..  .  Fred  Haeberlin^  City  Editor 
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J**“”  eke*  Times 

Your  hourly  election  tables  were  invaluable  because  they  kept  us  up 
to  date  better  than  any  other  with  the  figures  around  the  country, 
i  That  .was  really  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  fine  job  you 

did  on  the  election.  Lloyd  Felmly^  Managing  Editor 

.  **  '^***^«ciaie#l  p  ISewark  News 
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★  ★  ★ 


TWA  IS  READY  NOW 


★  ★  ★  Ready  with  the  planes  to  fly  from  ^ 

the  United  States  to  Calcutta 

'k  ir  ir  Ready  to  double  the 

present  service  frequency 

*  *  'k  Ready  to  cut  present 

transatlantic  rates  in  half 


In  accordance  with  an  application 
for  an  around>tbe*world  air  route  filed 
with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  on 
June  10,  1944,  TWA  is  ready  to  start 
regular,  frequent,  low-cost  trans¬ 
atlantic  service  by  January  1,  or  sbortlv 
thereafter. 


wings,  tail  surfaces,  engines,  landing 
gear,  and  all  of  the  latest  improvements. 


SCHEDULES  WITH  TWA  STRATOIINER  FLEET 


1316.00.)  TWA’s  proposed  fare  from 
New  York  to  Paris — $277.00;  to  Cairo 
— $428.70;  to  Calcutta — $699.40. 


NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON  AIR  FARES 


TWA  hot  the  plan*f 

Five  Boeing  Stratoliners,  the  only  4- 
engine  transports  in  domestic  service 
before  the  war,  have  been  returned  to 
TWA  by  the  Army.  In  2H  years  of 
w  artime[flying,  these  famous  planes  with 
TWA  crews  have  carried  presidents, 
prime  ministers,  kings,  ambassadors, 
generals,  admirals  and  other  important 
passengers  and  cargo. 

These  same  Stratoliners  are  being  com¬ 
pletely  modernised  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$400,000  per  plane — new  Flying  Fortress 


TWA  has  tha  pattarn  of 
schadula  fraquancy 

Seven  round  trips  a  week  direct  from  the 
United  States  to  London,  two  round  tripe 
a  week  from  London  to  Cairo,  and  one 
round  trip  a  week  from  Cairo  to  Cal¬ 
cutta — with  over  twice  as  many  flights 
to  the  British  Isles  as  are  now  available 
to  travelers  and  shippers. 

TWA  offars  naw  low  ratas 

TWA's  proposed  rate  using  Stratoliners 
is  $263.80  direct  from  New  York  to 
London  as  compared  with  the  present 
minimum  air  rate  of  $572.00.  (The  pre¬ 
war  first-class  steamship  rate  was 


jwy-sin:  J«iy-Nm  auc.im3- 
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Furthermore,  with  the  release  of  (Con¬ 
stellations  now  in  production  for  the 
Army,  TWA  will  be  prepared  to  offer 
even  more  frequent  schedules,  faster 
service,  and  lower  rates  to  travelers  and 
shippers. 

Thus,  TWA  is  ready  with  the  planes,  the 
frequent  service,  the  low  fares  and  with 
an  organization  having  over  21  million 
miles  of  “trans- world”  flying  experience 
— ready  to  start  operations  as  soon  as 
we  get  the  go-ahead.  . 


ajC4ii 
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R.3.1tlC03.t  S3.1C— starts  Nov.  20  ! 

Fall  rains  began  in  Prance  in  mid-September.  The  Italian  roads 
are  knee  deep  in  mud.  In  the  Southwest  Pacific  and  New  Guinea, 
rain  falls  every  day. . .  Americans  need  a  lot  of  raincoats  now. 
The  only  waterproof  coverage  worthwhile  these  days  is  War 
Bonds.. .  the  only  better  paper  buy  in  Philadelphia  than  the 
Inquirer!. . .  Arsd  not  restricted  to  any  paper  shortage! 

National  Adptrtising  Representatives:  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Co,,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  St.  Louis;  Keene  Fitzpatrick,  Sam  Pratuiseo 
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Well,  what  can  you  do?  You  can't  stand  there 
arguing  with  the  newsdealer,  saying: 


"Look,  brother,  I  depend  on  my  daily  newspaper.  I 

have  to  know  what's  going  on  in  the  world  and 

in  my  own  community!  And  what's  more, 

how  do  you  think  I  keep  up  with  the  latest  doings 

in  business,  science,  literature,  religion, 

sports — all  the  things  that  make  life  more  interesting 

and  enjoyable  for  me?  I  WANT  MY  PAPER. 

You  give  it  to  ^e  or  else!" 


No,  you  can't  say  that.  But  you'd  like  to.  That's 
because  you  feel  lost  without  your  news¬ 
paper — and  you're  not  alone.  Millions  of  Americans 
would  feel  the  same  way.  In  1943,  they 
spent  $660,937,000  on  newspapers.  A  nice  plump  figure 
to  engrave  on  your  memory — a  figure  that 
spells,  in  pennies,  millions  of  prospective  buyers 
for  your  products  or  services. 


Q)1T0R  &  PUBLISHER  •  The  Oldest  Publishezs'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 
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Plan  Details 
Of  Bureau  of  Advertising 


New  Million-Dollar  Program  Calls  for 
Soles  Committee,  Retail  Division 


PUBLISHERS  ol  the  country 

were  lining  up  today  solidly 
behind  the  long-awaited  million- 
doUar  program  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  de¬ 
tails  of  which  were  placed  on 
their  desks  this  week. 

liie  prospectus,  as  disclosed 
to  the  public  generally  yester¬ 
day,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
Sales  Committee  and  a  Retail 
Advertising  Department  in  an 
overall  enlargement  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  activities  with  a  budget 
of  $1,000,000  a  year. 

A  cross-section  poll  of  Bureau 
members  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
brought  a  flow  of  telegrams  in 
which  unqualified  approval  of 
the  plan  was  voiced.  (Typical 
messages  are  printed  below.) 

Look  to  the  Future 

In  the  words  of  Roy  D.  Moore, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  in 
Charge  of  the  Bureau,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Chandler,  its  vice- 
chairman,  the  proposed  program 
is  “in  the  form  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  plan  addressed  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  and  post-war  problems  of 
newspaper  advertising  ...  an 
effort  to  unite  all  who  have  a 
common  interest  with  us  in 
those  problems." 

The  plan  as  it  stands  is  the 
result  of  months  of  work  on  the 
part  of  a  Bureau  sub-committee, 
headed  by  Richard.  W.  Slocum, 
general  manager  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  which  met  in 
frequent  sessions,  often  for  con¬ 
sultations  with  outstanding  ad¬ 
vertising  men,  to  develop,  ana¬ 
lyze  and  improve  the  plan.  Over 
that  period  the  Committee  in 
Charge  received  periodic  re¬ 
ports  from  the  sub-committee 
which  were  considered  before  it 
gave  its  approval  at  its  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  last  month. 

Submitting  the  plan  to  the 
membership,  the  Committee  in 
Charge  urged:  “We  ask  your 
mMt  careful  consideration  of 
this  plan  in  all  details.  We  urge 
you  to  weigh  its  great  possibili¬ 
ties  because  we  feel  your  de¬ 
cision  concerning  it  will  be  one 
of  the  most  important  you  have 
ever  made  upon  a  question  of 
advertising.” 

In  view  of  threatened  radio 
c^petition  in  the  retail  field, 
those  in  charge  of  the  Bureau 
agree  that  the  most  timely  as¬ 
pect  of  the  plan  is  the  provision 


for  the  Retail  Advertising  Divi¬ 
sion  and  declare  that  “this  is 
the  time  to  plan  and  to  act  upon 
the  part  newspapers  must  play 
to  protect  and  to  increase  their 
advertising  volume  in  the  post¬ 
war  competition,  which  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  tougher  than  ever." 

At  present  the  Bureau  is  at  its 
highest  point  in  membership  in 
its  history  and  the  current 
budget  of  $400,000  a  year,  which 
was  established  six  years  ago. 
is  the  largest  under  which  it 
has  operated  to  date. 

Increasing  the  budget  by 
$600,000  will  not,  according  to 
the  plan,  however,  create  a  large 
cost  per  paper  in  comparison  to 
the  individual  newspaper’s  na¬ 
tional  advertising  income  and 
potential,  though  it  will  raise 
substantially  the  annual  dues 
of  many  publishers. 

“The  plan  has  been  conceived 
in  the  interest  of  all  newspa¬ 
pers — smaU,  medium  and  large 
— because  particularly  in  the 
post-war  period  the  primary 


problem  will  be  competition  be¬ 
tween  newspapers  and  compet¬ 
ing  media.”  the  foreword  states. 

One  of  the  two  new  divisions 
called  for  by  the  plan,  the  Sales 
Committee,  is  to  consist  of  12 
“able  and  experienced  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  men,"  appointed 
by  the  Committee  in  Charge, 
who  will  meet  regularly,  prob¬ 
ably  monthly,  and  direct,  imder 
the  general  direction  of  the 
Committee  in  Charge,  the  sales, 
promotion  and  research  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Bureau. 

Eleven  men,  suggested  by  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  have  already 
been  chosen  and  have  indicated 
their  willingness  to  serve.  Lim¬ 
itation  of  tenure  and  rotation  of 
office  have  yet  to  be  determined 
by  Uie  Committee  in  Charge. 

In  a  brochure  which  accom¬ 
panies  the  plan  a  program  of 
objectives  and  operation  keyed 
to  the  newspaper  sales  theme. 
“Advertising  dollars  should  fol¬ 
low  market  potentials,”  has  been 
worked  out  by  these  men  for 
the  Sales  Committee. 

Those  on  the  committee  are: 


Three  Essentials 

1.  An  annual  budget  oi 
Sl.000,000  to  operate  the  Bu¬ 
reau  oi  Advertising  under  an 
expanded  program. 

2.  Organisation  oi  a  Sales 
Coirunittee  to  direct  increased 
sales,  promotion  and  research 
activities  oi  the  Bureau  and 
thus  sell  the  newspaper  more 
eiiectively  and  thoroughly  os 
on  advertising  medium. 

3.  Creation  oi  a  Retail  Ad¬ 
vertising  Deportment  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quolity  and  increase 
the  quantity  oi  local  advertis¬ 
ing  and  meet  aggressively  the 
threatened  competition  oi  other 
media  in  this  field. 

Vernon  Brooks,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  New  York  World-Tele- 
gram;  Chesser  M.  Campbell,  ad¬ 
vertising  d  ir  e  c  t  o  r ,  Chicago 
Tribune;  Stuart  M.  Chambenv 
advertising  director,  St.  Loua 
Post-Dispatch;  William  EUyion, 
Jr.,  advertising  director,  Rich- 
mond  (Va.)  News  Leader  and 
Times-Dispatch;  C.  A.  G.  Kui- 
pers,  of  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Ma¬ 
honey,  Inc.,  Chicago;  Henry  W. 
Manz,  president,  NAEA,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Cincinnati  Post; 
Herbert  W.  Moloney,  Paul  Block 
(Continued  on  page  66) 


Publishers’  Views  on  Bureau’s  Plan 

“In  my  opinion  the  expansion 
plan  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  is  the  best  program  that  has 
ever  been  suggested  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  I  do  not  see  how  any  for¬ 
ward-looking  publisher  can  fall 
to  approve  and  support  it." — 
Davh)  B.  Plum,  the  Record 
Newspapers,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

“The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
is  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
expanded  Bureau  of  Advertising 
and  has  been  since  it  was  first 
suggested  as  we  are  convinced 
that  it  is  the  most  constructive 
program  yet  devised  to  benefit 
the  entire  newspaper  publishing 
industry  and  we  will  of  course 
carry  our  portion  of  the  ex¬ 
pense.”— Sterling  E.  Graham, 
vice-T>resident,  Forest  City  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

“I  warmly  endorse  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  expansion  plan  and 
am  confident  that  if  carried  out 
effectively  with  an  eye  on  the 
interests  of  the  industry  as  • 
whole,  it  will  be  an  important 
and  useful  contribution.”— Jlu- 
GENE  Meyer,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Washington  Post. 


CROSS-COUNTRY  endorsement 

of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising’s 
million-dollar  program  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  responses  of  pub¬ 
lishers  to  a  spot-check  query 
made  by  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Following  are  some  of  the  com¬ 
ments: 

‘“The  expansion  program  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  is  a 
forward  step.  It  is  essential  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  proper  position  as  the 
principal  advertising  medium  in 
the  post-war  period.  The  en¬ 
thusiastic  support  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  given  by  newspaper 
advertising  executives  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  is  most  encouraging 
and  should  assure  acceptance  by 
publishers  generally.  The  new 
and  more  equitable  dues  struc¬ 
ture  will  supply  the  necessary 
revenue  for  successfully  carry¬ 
ing  forward  the  propos^  plan.” 
— Frank  B.  Noyes,  president. 
Washington  Evening  Star. 

“The  New  York  Times,  as  one 
of  the  principal  underwriters  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  is  nat¬ 
urally  interested  in  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  Bureau’s  expansion 
plan.  We  have  signed  the  agree¬ 


ment.” — Harold  Hall,  business 
manager.  New  York  Times. 

“We  favor  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  expansion  plan.  We 
feel  newspapers  should  have  a 
sales  organization  second  to 
none.” — Mark  Ethridge,  vice- 
president  and  publisher,  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier- Journal  and  Times. 

“The  Minneapolis  Star-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Tribune  heartily  ap¬ 
proves  the  program  for  the  en¬ 
larged  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
and  has  signed  the  contributor’s 
agreement.  We  hope  the  ex- 
pandea  Bureau  program  will 
prove  as  successful  and  effective 
as  the  men  who  framed  it  be¬ 
lieve  it  will.  Certainly  it  is  a 
long  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  should  help  bring  the  news¬ 
papers  generally  in  the  post-war 
period  that  larger  share  of  the 
total  advertising  appropriations 
that  they  deserve.  A  thousand 
separate  newspapers  individ¬ 
ually  trying  to  sell  the  merits  of 
newspaper  advertising  obviously 
cannot  hope  to  accomplish  what 
a  united,  joint  effort  can 
achieve.”— John  Cowles,  presi¬ 
dent,  Minneapolis  Star-Journal 
and  Tribune. 
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Novel  Headlines  Give 
Zest  To  An  Old  Story 

Election  Results  Told  in  Many  Ways 
But  Press  Remains  Free  to  Criticize 
By  Jerry  Wcdker 


DAIfrY^  TIMES 


TWELVE  years  ago,  some  re¬ 
porter  wrote  :  "Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  is  the  next 
president  of  the  United  States.” 

Eight  years  ago,  headlines 
boomed;  "Roosevelt  Re-elected.” 

Four  years  ago,  editorial  writ¬ 
ers  chanted:  "Roosevelt  is  the 
first  Third  Term  president  in  the 
history  of  the  nation.” 

This  week,  the  press  covered 
another  national  election— one 
which  Hitler’s  DNB  News  Agen- 
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cy  condemned  as  “undemo- 
CTatlc” — and  heralded  the  result 
In  headlines  such  as: 

“Oh,  What  a  Beautiful  Morn¬ 
ing.” 

“That  Man’s  Here  Again  I” 
“Roosevelt — ^Aipdn,  Again  and 
Again.” 

“StlU  the  Champ!” 

“Roosevelt  Wins  4th  Term.” 
Winding  up  the  most  thorough 
lob  of  reporting  ever  to  charac¬ 
terize  a  presidential  campaign, 
the  newspapers  of  America  pre¬ 
sented  the  ^11  story  in  news  sec¬ 
tions.  many  of  them  devoid  of 
advertising  for  the  day,  and 
turned  in  the  editorial  columns 
to  proclaim  national  imity  and 
a  determined  policy  of  remain¬ 
ing  tree  to  criticize. 

With  all  due  courtesy,  even 
the  press  most  vigorous  in  op¬ 
position  to  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  re- 
election  extended  the  handclasp 
of  congratulation  to  the  victor 
and  to  the  majority  of  some  45,- 
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000,000  voters  who  made  the 
election  turn  out  that  way.  As 
the  New  York  Daily  Newt  said; 
“We  can  only  wish  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  all  possible  health  and  suc¬ 
cess  as  fourth  term  President. 
We  don’t  admire  him,  but  we 
do  hope  he  makes  a  successful 
go  of  it  because  the  welfare  of 
so  nruiny  Americans  depends  on 
him.” 

And,  with  a  characteristic  ges¬ 
ture  of  good  humor,  the  News 
editorial  concluded:  “Well,  what 
comes  next  in  the  catalog  of 
calamities?  We  suppose  it  will 
be  Notre  Dame  beating  Army 
next  Saturday.” 

’The  Wall  Street  Journal,  in 
the  same  mood  as  many  other 
dailies,  said  it  intends  “to  insist 
on  the  principles  in  which  we 
believe,  respectfully  but  as  em¬ 
phatically  as  we  know  how,” 
On  the  front  page  the  Journal 
hailed  the  return  of  the  pre-war 
nickel  cigar — at  seven  and  one- 
half  cents. 

Washington  newspapers  gen¬ 
erally  called  on  the  citizenry  to 
give  the  President  a  gala  wel¬ 
come  on  his  return  to  the  Cap¬ 
ital.  Four  years  ago  the  Post 
inspired  a  reception  which 
brought  out  250,000  persons. 

All  across  the  country,  the 
press  reminded  the  President  of 
his  “great  opportiinity  to  unite 
the  country”  and,  in  most  cases, 
cheered  the  defeat  of  “isolation¬ 
ism.”  ’The  Philadelphia  Record, 
Democratic,  said  Americans  had 
given  the  entire  family  of  na¬ 
tions  an  object  lesson  in  democ¬ 
racy,  while  the  Inquirer,  staunch 
GOP  supporter,  declared  it  is 
the  patriotic  duty  of  all  good 
Americans  to  accept  the  result 
without  rancor. 

’The  Chicago  Tribune,  postpon¬ 
ing  comment  until  Thur^ay, 
pointed  out  that  for  the  next  two 
years  the  President  will  have 
sizeable  majorities  in  both 
Houses.  “’There  will  be  a  honey¬ 
moon,”  the  Tribime  said.  “With 
luck,  it  may  last  until  the  next 
congressional  election  in  1946, 
but  the  elements  within  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  party  are  divergent 
in  their  nature.  .  .  .  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  is  embarking  on  a  honey¬ 
moon  not  with  one  bride  but 
with  at  least  two,  and  maybe 
more.” 

Other  newspapers,  too,  warned 
the  Roosevelt  administration  to 
steer  dear  of  the  “ideological 
fanatics  in  its  train”  ( as  the 
Chicago  Daily  Newt  called 
them)  who  will  try  to  make 
propaganda  profits  out  of  the 
election  for  their  own  ulterior 
purposes. 

On  the  fourth  term  question, 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
remarked  “our  readers  know 
how  gravely  we  view  the  perils 
.  .  .  but  we  have  no  wish  to 
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reiterate  these  fears  at  this 
time.”  ’The  Chicago  Timet,  New 
Deal  exponent,  took  the  view 
that  the  fourth  term  is  a  man¬ 
date  to  make  democracy  work 
so  well  here  in  the  United  States 
that,  by  our  example,  other  na¬ 
tions  elsewhere  will  see  that  self 
rule  and  Justice  are  the  best  way 
of  life.” 

San  Francisco’s  newspapers, 
which  unanimously  supported 
Governor  Dewey,  greeted  Roose¬ 
velt’s  victory  with  sportsman¬ 
ship,  urging  their  readers  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  verdict  “with  good 
grace.”  Said  the  Examiner:  “A 
united  America,  having  proved 
its  ability  to  engage  in  the  only 
political  combat  possible  in  the 
wide  world  today,  is  now  doubly 
united  in  the  war  effort.” 

Many  newspapers  devoted 
their  entire  first  page  on  the 
morning  after  election  to  the 
voting,  pushing  war  news  inside. 

Some  imusual  angles  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  election  coverage, 
one  of  the  highlights  being  the 
design  of  the  musical  heading, 
“Oh,  What  a  Beautiful  Morn¬ 
ing,”  with  which  the  St.  Petert- 
burg  ( Fla. )  Times  announced 
the  FDR  victory  in  its  first  three 
election  editions.  Nelson  P. 
Poynter,  editor,  who  believes  the 
Times  was  the  first  newspaper  to 
claim  the  re-election  of  Roose¬ 
velt  (in  an  edition  just  before 
10  p.m.),  said  the  “beautiful 
morning”  editions  were  gobbled 
up  as  souvenirs. 

In  the  New  York  City  area, 
the  newspapers  announcing  the 
Roosevelt  ^ctory  were  several 
hours  ahead  of  Governor 
Dewey’s  own  concession  of  de¬ 
feat  at  3  a.m.  Edwin  L.  James, 
managing  editor  of  the  Timet, 
said  he  flashed  the  radio  circuit 
at  11:30  p.m.  with  the  report  the 
Times  was  saying  Roosevelt  had 
been  re-elect^. 

The  New  York  newspapers 
could  have  sold  thousands  more 
election  extras  than  they  coxUd 
print,  circulation  men  said.  The 
Herald  ’Tribune  omitted  all  ad¬ 
vertising  except  classified  and 
record  financial  copy  to  provide 
space  for  election  news. 

Considerable  credit  was  show¬ 
ered  on  the  press  associations 
for  the  rapidity  with  which  elec¬ 
tion  returns  were  gathered,  even 
the  stimt  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  using  pupils  In 


the  civics  classes  at  each  polUag 
place,  being  a  cog  in  the  gnii 
operation  which  enabled  new^ 
papers  to  give  the  outcome  witk 
some  assurance  before  midnlgM 

By  Wednesday  morning,  75% 
of  the  aggregate  national  voti 
was  reflected  in  AP  tabulatioDi, 
and  approximately  90%  was  tab¬ 
ulated  within  24  hours  after  the 
first  polls  closed.  Alan  J.  Gould, 
assistant  general  manager  supa> 
vising  news  and  photo  services, 
said  this  represented  the  “fastest 
collection  and  tabulation  job  oe 
record.”  ’The  AP  received  noii- 
erous  messages  of  congratulatloe, 
not  alone  from  American  daiU* 
but  from  clients  in  Loodea, 
Stockholm,  Mexico  City  ant 
Montevideo. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  pie 
tures  of  the  day  was  the  one 
AP  Photographer  Eugene  Abbott 
made  showing  the  President 
waving  greetings  to  Hyde  Park 
neighbors.  ’The  New  York  Jow 
nal-American  gave  it  a  full  page 

As  a  sidelight  of  its  coverage, 
the  United  Press  brought  a  silent 
broadcast  of  election  returns,  by 
means  of  Translux  projection  of 
teletyped  copy,  on  screens  la 
various  New  York  City  spota 

’The  Chicago  Sun  utilized  tel^ 
vision,  presenting  a  special  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  400  Chicagoans  who 
own  receiving  sets.  Special  sett 
were  placed  in  some  public  cen¬ 
ters  and  to  add  color  to  the 
telecast,  the  Sun  had  Jack  Laar 
bert  and  Charles  Werner,  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonists,  make  rapid- 
fire  sketches  of  election  scenes. 

Most  of  the  polls  worked  oat 
correctly  in  forecasting  the  cloee 
popular  vote,  but  fell  a  li^ 
short  of  the  mark  in  indicatiaf 
the  electoral  vote.  None  was  so 
far  “off  base”  as  Emil  Hurja,  the 
onetime  accurate  prognosticator, 
who  picked  Dewey — easily. 

In  any  event,  the  press  of 
allied  nations  all  appeared  to  be 
quite  happy  with  the  result,  and 
Hitler  remained  strangely  silent 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  ItS 
beer  cellar  Putsch  in  Munich. 

Governor  Dewey  went  back  to 
Albany  “with  no  illusions”  about 
1948 — by  way  of  reply  to  re¬ 
porters’  queries  whether  be 
would  run  again — and  thoeo 
newspapermen  who  had  bees 
close  to  him  from  ’way-ba(^ 
when  knew  that  he  knew  long 
ago  how  tough  was  the  task  he 
tackled. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEH 
CALENDAR 

Nov.  15-17 — ^Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  annual 
meeting,  Blltmore  Hotel,  New 
York. 

Nov.  17-18 — Missouri  Press 
Assn.,  meeting,  Statler  Hotel 
St.  Louis. 

Nov.  17-18 — West  Virginia 
State  Newspaper  Council,  an¬ 
nual  Journalism  conference) 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Nov.  18— Pacific  Northwest 
Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Assn.,  semi-annual 
meeting.  Hotel  Vancouver, 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Dee.  9— New  Jersey  Press 
Assn.,  mechanical  conference, 
Elizabeth  Carteret  Hotd. 
Elizabeth,  N,  J. 
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U.  S.  Asks  Court  to  Impose 
Tighter  Restrictions  on  AP 


Brief  Lopeses  'More  Adequate  ReHef' 

In  Revision  of  Membership  By-Laws  ?eidTn  i8‘oiher''cit?es. 

jlODIFICATION  of  the  lower  whom  the  fruite  of  such  joint  Jli!  "ounfry*^,  jlrSariy 
court  s  judgment  to  give  “more  action  are  withheld.”  the  iaroe«t  eitiee  ha=  Wn 


adequate  relief”  with  respect  to 


are  wnnneia.  tjjg  largest  cities,  has  been 

5  j  whose  in-  steadily  declining  for  many  years 


he*  nrn!  fh AP  h  °^hi " although  newspaper  circulation 
the^^nvern  t  brOUght  0^01^  the  preS-  Jjgg  the  same  time  materially 

^  th  compelled  to  set  up  increased.  Restraints  upon  the 

??  i  ^  h  expense  its  own  wire  entrance  of  new  competitors  in- 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  photo  service  to  purchase  pic-  *0  the  field  must  be  viewed 

'r;-rilined  in  the  brief  tiled  agencies,  says  the  background  oHh; 

Assumed  m  the  brief  filed  he  brief  but  it  was  neverthe-  steady  narrowing  of  the  chan- 
by  Solicitor  General  Charles  less  unable  to  provide  a  news  -gls  for  nublic  information  and 
Priiy.  in  rep^  to  appeal  picture  coverage  at  all  equal  to  Sfscussfom^  rePrCsl^^^^^^^  “t 
briefs  submitted  by  the  AP,  the  that  of  the  Chicago  Trloune.  press  ” 

Ckictgo  Tribune,  the  American  The  brief  makes  this  point:  ^  ‘  ^ ^ ^  ^ ^ 

Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa- 


press. 

Newspaper  r'uoiisners  Associa-  “Where  there  is  only  one  Contract  Scored 

tion  and  the  Chicago  Times  newspaper  in  a  city  or  where  all  Government  also  attacks 

(Editor  &  Publisher,  Oct.  28),  papers  in  a  city  are  under  com-  the  AP  contract  with  Canadian 
the  Government  wants  the  Su-  rnon  ownership  holding  an  AP  Press,  under  which  “all  com- 
preme  Court  to  order:  membership  and  asset  value  Petition  between  AP  and  other 

1.  That  the  procedure  and  con-  contracts  with  both  U.P.  and  American  news  agencies  or 

ditions  for  admission  to  AP  INS  entrenches  the  newspaper’s  newspapers  to  obtain  the  news 
membership  shall  be  the  same  local  monopoly  by  putting  seri-  reports  of  Canadian  Press  is 
whether  or  not  there  is  an  exist-  ous  obstacles  in  the  way  of  new  eliminated  for  a  period  of  at 
ini  membership  in  the  city  and  competition.  least  10  years.”  If  the  Sherman 

of  the  applicant.  “A  new  paper,  if  it  is  to  sue-  sanctions  this  contract,  it 

2.  That  the  by-laws  contain  have  the  news  reports  contended,  it  would  a^ear 

not  merely  a  d^laration  thk"  ^P.  U.P.  or  INS.  but  the  to  be  ^rmissible  for  AP  to 
the  effect  of  admission  upon  the  Present  AP  member  can  effec-  i”to  a  series  of  exclusive 

applicant’s  ability  to  rompete  timely  exclude  it  from  AP  ser-  news-exchange  contracts  with 
with  members  in  toe  same  city  vice  and  U.P.  or  INS  service  can  foreign  news  agencies. 

and  field  shall  not  be  taken  into  be  obtained  only  at  the  price  of  So  far  as  the  concept  of  the 
i  consideration,  but  also  such  ®  burdensome  payment  to  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  at  all 
I  further  provisions  as  may  be  established  paper.  This  kind  of  relevant,  the  Government  con- 

"reasonably  necessary  or  appro-  . .  . .  , ,  ■  ■■  » 

priate”  to  secure  observance  of  fM  .  f  .  y 

““rpp„c,„t,..nb,Text  of  Governments 

required  as  a  condition  to  ad-  w  a  *  Vff  'n 

sz.SgTv^i„,‘"V'?‘ss'- Argument  m  AP  Case 

i  sKleration,  directly  or  indirectly, 

to  any  AP  member  or  members.  THE  Government’s  argument  in  I 

4.  That  the  changed  by-laws  the  Associated  Press  case  is  decree  oeiow  seeks  onb  to  re- 

to  the  district  based  on  the  following  five 
court  for  approval  prior  to  a  points:  by-laws  in  the  admission,  on  the  one 

membership  referendum.  1  Th  agreement  among  the 

L  j  1^  ‘j*-*  '*^“0  compete  with  an  existiinr  member 

monopoly  Claim  Stressed  members  of  AP  providing  for  i„  .he  Kame  flei.i  and  eitv  .an.i  th.. 


news-exchange  contracts  with 
foreign  news  agencies. 

So  far  as  the  concept  of  the 


Text  of  Government’s 
Argument  in  AP  Case 


!  4.  That  the  changed  by-laws  the  Associated  Press  case  is  decree  oeiow  seeks  onb  to  re- 

to  the  district  based  on  the  following  five 
court  for  approval  prior  to  a  points:  by-laws  in  the  admission,  on  the  one 

membership  referendum.  1  Th  agreement  among  the 

L  j  1^  ‘j*-*  '*^“0  compete  with  an  existing  member 

monopoly  Claim  Stressed  members  of  AP  providing  for  in  the  «ame  field  and  city  an.i,  on  the 
It  is  asserted  in  the  brief  that  exclusion  of  a  newspaper  from  other  hatni.  of  those  who  iio  not  so 
the  by-law  provision  that  mem-  AP  membership  and  AP’s  news  compete,  'pe  d^ree  docs  not  require 

^  in  the  same  city  and  field  [sports  by  reason  of  the  fact  ,^„^ts  not  .^^uir^thf 

as  the  applicant  shall  not  have  that  the  newspaper  competes  oi  ap  news  to  non-members,  either 
power  to  impose,  or  dispense  with  a  member  newspaper  is  in  before  or  after  publication,  it  does  not 
with,  any  conditions  upon  his  illegal  restraint  and  monopoliza-  *orbid  classification  of  members  upon 

SSS,  "“W  r‘  commerce, 

TO  aooptlon  of  by-laws  provid-  2.  The  agreement  of  AP  s  reg-  <lecree  does  none  of  these  thinsa,  and 

TO  a  more  onerous  basis  for  ular  members  to  give  their  local  we  do  not  urwe  that  it  should, 
aamission  where  there  Is  a  com-  news  exclusively  to  AP  and  AP’s  what  is  unlawful.  ;ind  what  the  d.'- 

member  then  where  there  contract  _wlth  the  Catmdlao  S  ',5: 


Press  conferring  upon  AP  ex-  factor  of  an  applicant’s  compeUtion 
^  bulk  of  the  Government’s  elusive  rights  in  this  country  to  with  a  present  member,  and  enforce- 
brief  (printed  in  other  Canadian  Press  news  are  in  un- 
blBUls)  ^als  with  the  No.  1  lawful  restraint  of  interstate  through  a  non-trading  agreement. 
“Punent  that  the  AP  is  a  com-  commerce  irrespective  of  illegal  Thus  the  exclusion  is  not  the  act  of  a 
DlMtion  in  unlawful  restraint  restrictions  on  membership  in  single  trader  independently  selecting 
o*  trade,  subject  to  the  Sherman  AP  customers;  it  is  the  combined 

AnH-TV.i.rf  A-V"  D  me  onerman  r\r.  *  ww  ■  j-  »*  ri>e  separate  newspaper  enter- 

’ftust  Act.  Brushing  aside  3.  The  provisions  of  the  judg-  pHses  which  constitute  the  ap  mem 


th»  4T>. - -  —  w  j priscs  wmch  constitute  tne  ap  raem- 

|ue  AP  s  argument  that  the  low-  ment  relating  to  adoption  by  AP  bership.  Also,  the  agreement  is  an 
*r  court’s  decree  erroneously  of  new  by-laws  respecting  ad-  undertaking  by  the  members  that  the 
®Wwtutes  toe  press  association  mission  to  membership  fail  to 

GmeSi^H Utility,  the  Solicitor  give  adequate  relief  and  should  .onflned  within  the  memberehip  Lcie 

erai  Declares:  be  modified.  from  which  competitors  of  the  several 

“The  decree  below  is  sup-  4.  The  decree  will  not  convert  members  are  exclude*!.  These  factors 
^  by  numerous  decisions  AP  into  a  public  utUity,  nor  I’^r.Pherman'' acV.°"  " 

™*™g  that  toe  pooling  of  fa-  does  it  exceed  the  appropriate  ap  has  stated  (Br.  3)  that  the  ques- 

,“**  Of  information  by  com-  limits  of  equitable  relief.  tion  presented  is  whether  it  “must  ad- 

jnutors  is  a  combination  in  un-  5.  There  is  no  violation  of  "“t  into  membership  and  share  iu  news 
^^ul  restraint  of  trade  if  the  freedom  of  the  press.  oZwtin^'Tap^s’’"  on‘”^uM 

thereby  obtain  an  The  argument  under  these  ThnlT stated  the  questio^  is  ob#cure*i 
“Vantage  over  persons  from  headings  follows:  (Continued  on  page  60) 
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tends  the  relief  granted  and 
sought  is  in  the  interest  of 
“greater,  and  not  less  freedom.” 
’I^e  great  objectives  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  provision  —  to  “pre¬ 
serve  an  untrammeled  press  as 
a  vital  sources  of  public  infor¬ 
mation — will,  it  is  claimed,  be 
furthered  and  not  abridged  by 
removing  barriers  erected  by 
private  combination  against  ac¬ 
cess  to  reports  of  world  news. 

While  cl^sifying  toe  fiuictions 
of  AP  as  those  of  a  consumer’s 
cooperative,  the  Government 
argued  that  a  restraint,  to  be  il¬ 
legal,  does  not  have  to  go  to  the 
point  of  putting  a  competitor 
out  of  business. 

“The  detrimental  effect  of  ex¬ 
clusion  upon  applicants  for 
membership,”  the  brief  says,  by 
way  of  intr^uction  to  the  case, 
“is  beyond  question.  ’The  injury 
to  the  public  interest  is  likewise 
obvious.  Not  only  is  the  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  of  non-member 
papers  handicapped  by  the  re¬ 
straints,  while  the  number  of 
newspapers  has  been  steadily  de¬ 
clining,  but  the  public  is  de¬ 
prived  of  the  advantage  of  re¬ 
ceiving  AP  news  through  the 
medium  of  competitive  papers 
which  would  give  it  different 
emphasis  and  selection  and  edi¬ 
torial  comment.” 

The  history  of  AP,  it  is  argued, 
does  not  justify  the  exclusion  of 
applicants  for  competitive  rea¬ 
sons,  since  exclusiveness  is  not 
an  essential  element  of  value  in 
the  news  which  AP  gathers  and 
the  right  to  exclude  a  competi¬ 
tive  newspaper  is  not  necessary 
to  protect  the  value  of  this  news. 

It  is  argued  further  that  the 
agreement  of  AP’s  regular  mem¬ 
bers  to  give  their  local  news  ex¬ 
clusively  to  AP  is  in  itself  an 
agreement  in  unlawful  restraint 
of  trade  .  .  .  “it  is  an  agreement 
by  a  preponderant  part  of  the 
entire  industry  that  each  will  not 
deal  with  any  non-member  re¬ 
specting  the  local  news  which  it 
gathers.” 

The  brief  quotes  Judge 
Learned  Hand’s  remark  that  the 
public  utUity  issue,  raised  by  the 
defense,  is  a  “red  herring  which 
should  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
break  the  scent.”  and  then  cites 
a  case  in  which  the  court  re¬ 
quired  the  New  England  Fish 
Exchange  to  submit  regulations, 
upon  pain  of  dissolution,  open¬ 
ing  up  a  fish  pier  to  outside 
dealers. 

It  is  further  claimed  toe  one 
and  only  change  in  the  by-laws 
required  by  the  judgment,  apart 
from  making  the  requirement  to 
report  local  and  news  non-ex¬ 
clusive.  is  elimination  of  toe 
right  to  exclude  from  member- 
shto  for  ccHnpetitive  reasons. 

'The  shortest  section  of  the 
brief  is  devoted  to  the  freedom 
of  toe  press  issue.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  declares  the  contention  of 
the  appellaints  that  the  decree  is 
in  conflict  with  the  guarantee 
in  the  First  Amendment  is 
“without  substance”  and  “an 
echo  of  toe  argument  made  in 
the  AP  V.  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  case,  in  which  toe 
Supreme  Court  held:  ‘"nie 
business  of  toe  AP  is  not  im¬ 
mune  from  regulation  because  it 
is  an  agency  of  the  press.” 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Bureau  Plan  Is  One 
With  Room  to  Grow 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


IN  THIS  planning  era  the  na¬ 
tion’s  newspapers  are  not  to  be 
without  their  own  present  and 
post-war  plan,  a  plan  devised  by 
a  committee  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  to  meet  competition 
on  a  more  equitable  basis  than 
previously  and  to  give  all  news¬ 
papers  increased  opportunities 
for  self-improvement. 

The  plan,  which  is  reported  in 
detail  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
permits  ample  room  for  growth 
within  its  structure,  but  it  will 
be  in  the  direction  of  that  growth 
and  in  the  manner  that  the  fruits 
of  the  bureau’s  work  are  used 
by  individual  newspapers  that 
the  plan  will  be  Justified. 

Start  Not  Finish 

A  vote,  whether  it  be  cast  in 
a  political  election  as  was  held 
last  Tuesday  or  whether  it  be 
in  support  of  a  business  program 
of  this  character,  carries  only 
minimum  weight  if  the  voter 
considers  his  job  finally  and  com¬ 
pletely  done  when  he  leaves  the 
polls. 

If  you  as  a  newspaper  vote 
“yes”  for  the  “Plan  for  an  En¬ 
larged  Bureau  of  Advertising,” 
it  is  to  your  advantage  as  well  as 
to  that  of  the  bureau  to  view 
your  “yes”  vote  in  the  most  sel¬ 
fish,  and  we  say  “selfish”  ad¬ 
visedly,  manner  imaginable. 

Were  the  money,  which  will 
finance  the  expanded  program, 
being  taken  dollar  by  dollar 
from  the  private  pockets  of  the 
individual  newspaper  men 
throughout  the  country  whose 
job  it  will  be  assure  the  plan’s 
complete  success,  there  would 
be  little  doubt  that  the  various 
materials  furnished  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  for  newspaper  promotion 
would  be  used  as  effectively  as 
possible.  Therefore  consider  the 
plan  as  being  bought  with  your 
own  money  and  it  will  have  a 
better  chance  to  make  more 
money  for  you. 

The  very  fact  that  such  a  plan 
has  been  created  is  sufficient 
indication  that  the  newspaper 
has  not  absorbed  aU  of  its  fron¬ 
tiers,  that  it  has  not  attained  full 
maturity  with  only  the  prospect 
of  declining  years  to  view  as  a 
future.  Chily  if  newspapers 
grow  tired  instead  of  growing  up 
and  willingly  abandon  vigor,  am¬ 
bition  and  the  useful  sort  of 
egotism  which  prods,  “You  can 
be  better,  better  than  you  are 
and  better  than  your  competi¬ 
tion,”  will  they  be  ready  to  turn 
the  field  over  to  others. 

Therefore,  again  we  say,  to 
the  newspapers  “Be  selfish,” 
take  advantage  of  every  honest 
opportunity  to  improve  your¬ 
selves  and  your  service,  to  sell 
thoroughly  all  your  many  assets 
which  you  know  to  be  market¬ 
able  and  take  selfish  pleasure  in 
the  benefits  of  adde^  business 
and  income  which  will  accrue 
to  you. 


If  the  bureau’s  plan  is  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  nation’s  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  being  one  of  the  most 
progressive  newspaper  jobs  to 
date  it  should  win  acclaim,  news¬ 
papers  individually  should  gear 
themselves  to  take  advantage  of 
the  bureau’s  expanded  opera¬ 
tion. 

Too  often  everyone  is  “too 
busy”  to  make  use  of  a  promo¬ 
tional  piece  prepared  by  “some 
guy  back  in  New  York”  or  per¬ 
haps,  because  there  is  no  ma¬ 
chinery  for  it,  the  presentation 
or  the  hard  dug  research  data 
just  isn’t  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  fellow  who  has  been 
wishing  for  “exactly  that  sort 
of  thing.” 

A  few.  too  few,  newspapers 
have  made  it  a  required  part  of 
every  advertising  man’s  job  to 
keep  himself  generally  informed 
and  to  investigate  those  things, 
such  as  the  bureau  jobs,  which 
could  be  used  to  sell  and  service 
his  own  accounts  better  than 
formerly. 

Where  such  a  plan  has  worked 
well,  the  newspaper’s  executives 
haven’t  been  content  with  mere¬ 
ly  directing  their  employes  to 
read,  etc.  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  backed  up  their  men  and 
worked  with  them,  making  dis¬ 
cussion  meetings  for  idea  ex¬ 
change  and  promotion  planning 
a  part  of  business  routine.  They 
have  made  investigating  fields 
for  new  business  and  preparing 
for  and  doing  a  thorough  selling 
job  of  them,  a  fulltime  job  for 
one  or  more  men  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  paper  and 
the  market. 

A  Goal  to  Reach 

No,  merely  appropriating  the 
money  for  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  to  expand  won’t  magic¬ 
ally  give  newspapers  unchal¬ 
lenged  top  position  among  ad¬ 
vertising  media.  But,  backing 
up  the  bureau  individually  with 
local  application  of  its  efforts 
will  push  newspapers  far  toward 
that  enviable  exalted  position. 

One  phase  of  the  proposed 
plan,  in  our  estimation,  deserves 
special  commendation  and  if  the 
plan  is  signaled  into  a  program 
of  action  we  believe  the  news¬ 
papers  should  be  particularly 
concerned  with  its  development. 

As  outlined  by  the  Sales  Com¬ 
mittee,  tentatively  appointed  by 
the  Committee  in  Charge  of  the 
bureau  and  provided  for  in  the 
master  plan,  one  of  its  own  ac¬ 
tivities  will  be  to  sponsor  mar¬ 
ket  research  to  establish  just 
what  markets  are  the 'best  for 
each  particular  advertised  prod¬ 
uct. 

"While  all  markets  are  not 
necessarily  good  markets  for  all 
products,”  the  committee  points 
out  in  its  brochure,  “every  news¬ 
paper  market  .  .  .  that  is  every 
place  where  a  home  town  paper 
is  published  .  .  .  must  obviously 
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Lieht  on  Old  Gold! 


NEW  FOR  OLD  GOLD 

Treating  trying  situations— such 
as  the  one  pictured  above — with 
a  humorous  touch.  Old  Gold  plays 
up  the  slogan  "Why  be  irritated? 
Light  on  Old  Gold"  in  its  newly 
begun  transitory  campaign.  Ads 
of  600  and  1,000  lines  will  run 
weekly  in  newspapers  from  coent 
to  coast  throughout  the  rest  oi  this 
year.  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  the 
agency  in  charge  oi  the  account, 
says  any  similarity  between  this 
series  and  Murad  ads  of  the  past 
(Be  nonchalant — Light  a  Murad) 
is  purely  coincidental. 

be  a  good  market  for  some  prod¬ 
ucts.” 

With  this  proposed  research 
conducted,  the  committee  states 
further,  “the  advertiser  will  be 
the  gainer  by  charting  his  sales 
operations  to  include  countless 
markets  which  he  has  been  ne¬ 
glecting.” 

Whether  or  not  they  are  called 
upon  to  do  so,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  what  individual  newspapers 
can  do  valuable  spade  work 
along  this  line.  Here  is  one  of 
many  positive  directions  the 
newspaper  can  take  to  back  up 
the  bureau  and  bolster  its  own 
selling  force. 

There  are  others  which  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  as  one  reads  the 
expansion  plan.  There  is,  as  we 
said  earlier,  ample  opportunity 
for  growth,  and  if  the  plan  is 
generally  approved,  it  is  our 
sincere  hope  that  concerted  ef¬ 
fort  will  be  made  to  keep  it  in 
its  present  dynamic  form. 

Ccanpcdgns  &  Accounts 

’THE  U.  S.  ’TIME  CORP., 

through  Compton  Advertising. 
Inc.,  has  released  a  series  ol 
four  ads  to  run  during  Novem¬ 
ber  in  over  300  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  Mms- 
uring  1,000  lines,  ads  tell  of  im¬ 
portant  innovations  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  Ingersoll  clocks,  in¬ 
cluding  a  “new  heart”  which 
will  eliminate  common  clock 
failures  and  make  ticking  al¬ 
most  inaudible. 

Introducing  its  new  pocket- 
size  magazine  Pageant,  Hnj,MAN 
Periodicals,  Inc.  will  run  1,000- 
line  and  360-line  ads  in  64  news¬ 
papers  in  25  cities.  Spot  an- 
( Continued  on  page  68) 


Banks  Rally 
In  Support  of 
Ad  Ccmpaign 

In  what  promises  to  rank  u 
one  of  the  major  coordinatei 
war  theme  advertising  cm- 
paigns  to  be  developed  and  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  War  Advertiiiiij 
Council  the  nation's  bai^  an 
cooperating  to  publicize  the 
critical  need  for  planned  spegd- 
ing  and  saving.  Throuf^  tht 
complete  cooperation  of  the 
American  Bankers  Assodstke 
and  the  National  Association  of 
Mutual  Savings  Banks,  16, ON 
banks  have  received  materiid. 

“The  response,”  asserted  fr- 
win  Robinson,  information  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Council,  “hu  bcei 
little  short  of  phenomenal  Al¬ 
ready  more  than  800  banks  hirt 
requested  nearly  9,000  mats  uf 
some  have  begun  publiAiai' 
Local  Angle  Stressed 

According  to  the  infonnatioc 
portfolio,  containing  ads  pro 
pared  by  Edwin  Bird  Wiot 
Inc.,  specialist  in  financial  id 
vertising,  “there  is  a  vital  nek 
for  local  advertising— '|na 
roots’  advertising  —  home  torn, 
neighborly,  heart-to-heart  talfa 
on  Planned  Spending  and  Sl^ 
ing.  This  the  banker  can  bat 
supply.” 

This  campaign,  Mr.  Robinic 
pointed  out,  bridges  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  War  Bond  drives  and  be 
nationally  sponsored  anti-inii- 
tion  program,  and  will  appeir 
entirely  in  local  newspaper!. 

“Bank  advertising  generally  b 
local  advertising,’  the  portfolio 
states.  “This  very  nature  of 
bank  advertising  has  made  b 
financially  possible  for  a  larie 
number  of  banks  to  provbk 
effective  advertising  support  f> 
various  war  efforts.  ...  A  mod 
erate  expenditure  by  each  bait 
for  local  advertising  would  4: 
a  wonderful  aggregate  job  to 
Planned  Spending  and  Saving 

Several  phases  of  the  cm- 
paign,  aside  from  its  size,  fflib 
it  different  from  customir! 
bank  advertising.  The  copj  he 
a  humanly  dramatic  quality  iw 
is  conversational  in  tone,  in  cor 
trast  with  the  usual  staid  tJF 
of  bank  advertising.  Also,  = 
addition  to  being  sponsored  R 
individual  banks,  many  of  to 
ads  will  appear  under  the  jw 
sponsorship  of  several  bew 
working  on  a  community  bed* 

It  is  the  first  time  as  far* 
he  knows,  Mr.  Robinson  iw 
that  such  a  great  number  ofj® 
dividual  banks  have  participw 
in  a  coordinated  national  eV 
paign  of  this  proportion.  B 
estimates  that  within  a  few  W 
more  than  1,000  banks  will  b 
advertising  and  that  10,000  mil 
will  have  been  ordered.^ 

The  Treasury  Departo* 
particularly  interested  in  * 
campaign  because  of  its  "• 
Bond  tie-in,  financed  its  W* 
tion,  while  the  Office  of  W 
nomic  Stabilization  and  the  Q 
fice  of  War  Information  wetw 
on  it.  Stuart  Peabody,  Bow 
Co.,  was  the  Council  oow^ 
tor  and  Herman  HetuW 
Crowell-Collier,  the  canifw 
manager  for  the  program. 
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By  Charles  H.  Carson 

Director  of  Advertising,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Time*  &  World-News 

little  black  note  BOOK!  .  .  ,  No  doubt  you  have  one,  as 
do  most  of  your  accounts — a  book  to  jot  down  all  the  dis¬ 
courtesies  received  today,  for  remembrance  in  post-war  tomorrow. 

Elmer  Wheeler,  in  a  copyrighted  pamphlet  called  “Take  An 
Hour  To  Say  No!!”  tells  about  his.  (Prentice-Hall,  70  Fifth  Ave., 
N.  Y.,  in  quantities).  It  gives  you  a  common  sense  viewpoint 
00,  how  “to  hold  customer  loyalty  and  good  will  during  this 
_  trying  period  of  ‘rationed’  sales  and  service.” 

§It  should  be  a  must  for  every  advertising 
salesman. 

Among  other  things.  Captain  Wheeler  tells 
of  his  experiences  with  hotels.  They  are 
short  of  help,  harassed,  this  and  that — but 
who  isn’t?  They’ll  need  guests  badly  “after 
the  war  when  they  will  need  all  the  business 
they  C2m  get.” 

Now  to  the  point!  Why  doesn’t  every 
worthwhile  hotel,  at  least  in  a  place  with  a 
daily  paper,  use  more  newspaper  advertising? 
In  many  cities  you  run  into  the  old  gag  of  a 
“hotel  association”  which  must  pass  on  any 
and  all  advertising.  After  you  chase  around  that  “barn”  you’re 
disgusted.  Maybe  here  is  a  wedge! 

In  a  recent  issue  of  a  hotel  journal,  official  publication  for  10 
states,  I  found  mention  of  371  houses  in  181  individual  ads.  True, 
the  publication  has  to  be  supported.  But  every  one  of  those 
hotels  was  advertising  to  another  hotel!  Advertising  in  the  hope 
that  the  reader  would  pass  his  guests  on  down  the  line.  Money 
was  being  spent,  so  they  do  have  money. 

The  following  quotes  from  their  ads  are  not  addressed  to  you 
and  me  who  use  their  hotels  and  have  no  courtesy  cards;  “Three 
Floor  Shows  Daily”  .  .  .  “Where  A  Welcome  Awaits  You”  .  .  . 
“Presenting  The  Greatest  Name  Band  Booking  Ever  Made” 
.  .  .  “The  Hotel  With  The  Smile”  .  .  .  “More  Than  One  Third 
Air  Conditioned.”  One  had  the  super-enticer:  “Opposite  the 
post  oflBce.” 

Now  if  they  have  money  to  spend  on  that  kind  of  tripe,  can’t 
we  prepare  a  campaign  addressed  to  their  guests  and  customers, 
to  try  to  take  away  the  sting  being  given  today,  to  help  their 
business  for  tomorrow? 

•  •  # 

IDEA!  .  .  .  With  Christmas  on  the  way,  caution  your  accounts 
not  to  overlook  several  million  men  and  women  in  the  service 
here  in  the  U.  S.!  The  deadline  on  gift  mailing  for  these,  so  far 
u  your  account  is  concerned,  is  midnight  Dec.  24!  The  P.  O. 
however  says  make  it  snappy  and  early — by  Dec.  1. 

•  •  • 

TONE  DOWN!  .  .  .  Especially  prevalent  in  classified  but  also 
some  in  display — exaggerated  copyl  The  war  may  be  over 
in  Europe  sooner  than  we  expect.  Better  start  toning  down! 
This  for  example  in  help  wanted — “previous  experience  and 
education  not  required  .  .  .  inexperienced  persons  placed  in  good 
paying  jobs  .  .  .  housewives  will  have  hours  arranged  to  suit 
their  convenience.” 

•  *  • 

SNAPSHOT  OF  COMING  E’VENTS  (“U  Plan  for  V-Day,”  E  &  P, 
Oct.  29,  p.  15) — American  Home,  in  a  recent  survey  of  readers, 
found  89%  owned  cameras  of  some  kind.  Broken  down  they 
were  44%  folding,  38%  box,  18%  miniature,  14%  movie.  Of  those 
queried  36%  were  interested  in  buying  new  ones,  but  showing  a 
definite  change;  20%  wanted  movie,  10%  folding,  3%  box  and 
miniature. 

The  Army  has  just  sent  25  civilian  finishers  to  Europe  to  tackle 
the  rush  in  the  service.  Report  is,  requirement  for  films  and 
cameras  will  increase  over  there  after  V-E  Day.  We  civilians  will 
have  to  stand  in  line.  Willoughby’s  in  New  York  has  started 
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SELECTED  DATA,  IDEAS  AND  OPINIONS 
FOR  ADVERTISING  MANAGERS 

advertising.  They  list  all  makes  to  be  produced  and  ask  a  $5 
deposit  on  any  you  check.  Orders  are  registered,  number  given, 
delivery  when  reconverted. 

«  «  9 

“SHEER”  NONSENSE  .  .  .  say  dealers,  because  nearly  all  women 
demand  51-gauge  stockings!  It  has  your  department  store  and 
specialty  shop  worried!  Suggest  they  clear  the  matter  up  in  a 
series  of  ads. 

Here  is  the  story!  OPA  required  gauge  designations.  Women 
want  51-gauge.  Whot  they  really  want,  says  the  trade,  is  50-dcnier 
sheers.  The  ladies  can’t  be  convinced  that  a 
45-gauge  is  satisfactory.  Fact  is,  the  finer  the 
gauge,  the  more  stitches  in  the  fabric — there- 
f  -  Bn  fore  45  can  be  more  sheer  than  51.  Gauge 

I  '  refers  only  to  the  type  of  machine  on  which 

\  wBw  hose  are  knitted,  while  denier  means  thread 

'  weight — the  lower  the  denier,  the  more  sheer 

the  stocking.  In  a  45-gauge  in  many  In- 
^  stances,  the  hose  are  thinner  because  the 
/'  j  fabric  becomes  more  loosely  knit  in  a  lower 
I  '  v  gauge,  resulting  in  a  sheerer  effect.  Your 

■I,  ”  heading — “Don’t  Have  Gaugeitis!” 

TRY  A  SERIES  of  advertisements  carrying 
continuity  of  thought.  Popular  and  usually  easy  to  sell.  You 
sell  the  idea  once,  and  your  copy  runs  on  into  the  months. 

With  the  same  heading — “You  May  Not  Remember — ”  use 
these  various  conditions  and  you  can  think  of  many  more. 
“ — your  mother-in-law’s  birthday”  .  .  .  “ — Mr.  Thing-a-ma jig’s 
last  name”  .  .  .  “ — where  you  left  your  umbrella”  .  .  .  “ — the  name 
of  your  fourteenth  child”  .  .  .  “ — whether  you  put  out,  or  let  in 
the  cat.” 

Another  headed  “Lifetime  Thrills!”  .  .  .  “The  night  your  girl 
said  she  would  marry  you.”  .  .  .  “The  day  you  first  started 
shaving.”  .  .  .  ‘“rhe  day  the  nurse  said  it’s  twins!”  Tie  in  promo¬ 
tional  or  selling  copy,  of  course. 

•  »  • 

RINGING  THE  BELL!  ...  If  your  account  has  a  very  few  pieces 
of  a  scarce  item,  try  this.  A  firm  in  Cincinnati  had  only  six 
alarm  clocks  for  sale.  Displayed  them  in  window  and  offered  for 
sale  to  persons  who  submitted  the  six  best  letters  as  to  why 
needed.  Received  over  200  replies!  Foimd  one  clock  being  shared 
by  six  different  people,  also  a  man  who  walked  four  blocks  every 

morning  to  awaken  a  friend. 

0  0  0 

SAVING  ACCOUNTS  .  .  .  that  will  be  loosened  for  Cniristmas 
shopping.  During  the  last  three  years  individuals  have  saved 
as  much  as  they  would  have  saved  in  10  years  at  the  1940  rate. 
It’s  estimated  that  before  the  end  of  the  war  the  increase  in 
savings  of  individuals  will  be  equal  to  15  years  of  saving  at  the 
1940  rate. 

•  •  • 

CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTION!  .  .  .  The  trade  mag  Boys’  Outfitter 

says  the  coming  holiday  season  bids  fair  to  be  the  best,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  sales  volume,  of  any  the  industry  has  ever 
known.  Better  start  them  advertising. 

’This  same  mag  in  the  current  issue  has  a 
series  of  10  beautiful  full-page  illustrations  j , .  /  I 

posed  with  living  models,  showing  what  the  |  | 

boy  will  want  and  need.  They  offer  these  for  i 
display  purposes  as  blow-ups.  Probably  could  j 

furnish  your  dealers  with  photos  for  engrav-  i _ 

ings,  or  with  permission,  could  use  those  in 
the  mag.  (Address:  Boys’  Outfitter  Co., 

Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.)  U  J 


HARD  TACK!  .  .  .  That’s  what  a  lot  of  this  ^  ^ 
synthetic  stuff  now  is  to  your  hardware 
dealer!  Suggest  that  right  now  he  get  up 
a  list  of  these  and  have  a  one-day  sale  to  get  them  out  in  a  hurry 
before  Christmtis.  He  can  afford  to  take  a  loss.  Some  of  the  items 
are  wood  trash  cans,  bread  slicers  (remember?),  bread  knives 
with  saw-tooth  edges,  plastic  funnels,  all  wood  wagons,  coUapsible 
baby  carts  ( OPA  retail  $39.50  .  .  .  one  dealer  closing  out  at  ^.95 ) , 
“victory”  model  pressure  cookers,  cutlery  of  aU  kinds  ( one  dealer 
says  the  trade  will  take  a  tremendous  licking  on  this  last). 
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16  Newspapers  to  Study 
Feasibility  of  Networks 

'  Marion  Harper  to  Conduct  Research 
'  ...  Hope  to  Raise  Selling  Standards 


THE  COMPLETE  program  for¬ 
mulated  by  16  large  city  news¬ 
papers  to  obtain  objective  an¬ 
swers  to  the  many-faceted  ques¬ 
tion,  “Is  group  selling  of  black 
and  white  newspaper  space  a 
feasible  undertaking?”  was  re¬ 
leased  to  EIDITOR  &  PUBLIBHSR 
this  week  by  the  committee  of 
newspaper  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  responsible  for  it.  At  the 
same  time  the  newspapers  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  had  employed 
Marion  Harper,  of  Marion  Harp¬ 
er  Associates,  to  conduct  a  com¬ 
prehensive  study  of  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

“We  have  not  formed  a  news¬ 
paper  network.”  Harold  B.  Sher¬ 
wood,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Stw  York  Newt  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  working  committee, 
declared,  explaining  that  any 
action  of  this  character  will 
depend  upon  the  results  of  the 
research  which  will  take  six 
months  to  complete  at  a  cost 
between  $35,000  and  $42,500. 
Money  for  the  study  is  being 
contributed  by  the  participating 
newspapers. 

Member  Pcq>ers 

Other  members  of  the  work¬ 
ing  committee  are :  Robert  Drew, 
advertising  manager,  Milwaukee 
Journal;  Sterling  Graham,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer;  Charles  Feldmann,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager,  Des 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  and 
S.  H.  Kauifmann,  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Washington  Star. 

Also  included  in  the  group  of 
16  newspapers  are:  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal;  Baltimore  Sun,  Boston 
Globe,  Chicago  Tribune,  Colum¬ 
bus  (O.)  Dispatch,  Louisville 
Courier  -  Journal,  Minneapolis 
Star-Journal  A  Tribune,  Omaha 
World-Herald,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
and  Indianapolis  News. 

Foundation  for  the  program 
was  laid  a  year  ago  when  these 
newspapers  began  to  talk  about 
what  could  be  done  to  raise  the 
standard  of  newspaper  space 
selling.  It  resKrhed  its  culndna- 
tion  when  the  plan  for  a  nation¬ 
wide  study  constructed  from 
questions  raised  by  the  news¬ 
papers  at  a  recent  meeting  in 
Detroit  was  submitted  by  Mr. 
Harper  and  accepted  by  the 
papers. 

“In  the  past  15  years  radio 
has  had  its  beginning  and  has 
gone  ahead  to  take  the  lead  in 
advertising  dollar  volume  in  the 
national  field.  Magazines  have 
not  only  held  th^r  own  but 
have  increased  their  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  and  newspapers  are  now 
down  to  third  place,”  the  com¬ 
mittee  told  Editob  k  Publisher. 
“News  papers  no  longer  hold  the 
spotlight  as  the  primary  me¬ 
dium  for  national  advertising 
for  radio  has  taken  it” 

The  newspapers  want  to  know 
why  the  situation  is  as  it  is. 


and  though  their  opinions  as  to 
the  relative  value  of  newspaper 
networks  are  many  and  varied, 
they  feel  as  a  unit  that  the 
standard  of  newspaper  selling 
has  not  been  what  it  should  be. 

“We  have  felt  for  a  long 
time,”  Mr.  Sherwood,  speaking 
for  the  papers,  said,  “that  a 
newspaper  network  could  and 
should  do  a  selling  job  in  the 
national  field  equal  to  the  power 
of  the  newspaper  in  that  market 
and  equal  to  the  prestige  of  all 
newspapers.” 

They  are  firm  in  their  state¬ 
ment  that  there  has  never  been 
any  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
participating  newspapers  of  sel¬ 
fishness  and  that  they  agree 
without  dissent  that  selfish  com¬ 
petitive  selling  with  other  news¬ 
papers  is  one  of  the  basic  faults 
of  the  present  system. 

Stress  High  Standards 

“If  we  could  form  a  network 
based  on  the  highest  standards 
and  ideals  of  selling,  it  would 
be  good  for  the  newspapers  in 
the  group  and  for  all  news¬ 
papers,”  asserted  Mr.  Sherwood. 
“If  research  proves  that  such  a 
network  can  be  formed  and 
operated  then  it  is  possible  that 
we  will  organize.  But,  we  don't 
know  yet  and  won’t  until  Mr. 
Harper's  study  is  completed.” 

Expressing  the  attitude  of  all 
15  newspapers,  the  working 
committee  declared  that  this  ef¬ 
fort  “has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,”  and  that  it  is  not  com¬ 
petitive  in  any  way,  for  “the 
Bureau  has  a  very  definite  job 
to  do  and  a  network  cannot 
possibly  take  its  place.” 


It  was  also  explained  that  the 
program  is  in  no  way  intended 
to  supplant  the  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives,  for  “they  too  have 
a  job  to  do  which  cannot  be 
accomplished  otherwise  and  they 
are  a  vital  and  necessary  part 
of  the  newspaper  selling  organ¬ 
ization.” 

■'What  newspapers  do  need,” 
Mr.  Sherwood  said,  “is  to  sell 
again  the  vitality  and  the 
strength  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  to  the  men  who  make  adver¬ 
tising  budgets.” 

As  expressed  in  the  final  com¬ 
mittee  report  from  which  Mr. 
Harper  prepared  his  program  of 
action,  the  purpose  of  the  study 
is  as  follows: 

"Your  committees  recommend 
that  this  group  of  newspapers 
combine  their  interests  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  thorough¬ 
going  analysis  of  what  must  be 
done  by  our  newspapers  in 
order  to  provide  leadership  to 
the  industry  in  finding  a  way  to 
greater  national  advertising  sales 
volume.  .  .  .  The  money  thus 
contributed  will  be  used  to  com¬ 
plete  the  studies  herein  out¬ 
lined." 

Among  the  objectives  of  the 
study  are:  to  develop  sales  and 
result  stories  for  all  newspapers 
through  newspaper  statistical 
studies  to  determine  a  natural 
selling  and  to  determine  if  a 
package  of  newspapers  is  salable 
and  what  is  the  proper  economi¬ 
cal  way  for  advertisers  to  use 
newspapers. 

Also,  Mr.  Harper  will  investi¬ 
gate  the  part  special  representa¬ 
tives  could  play  in  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  group  selling  and  how 
they  would  be  affected  by  it 
as  well  as  its  affect  on  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising's  new  pro¬ 
gram.  The  problem  of  dis¬ 
counts  will  be  studied  as  will 
the  comparable  costs  of  national 
newspaper  advertising  and  radio 
networks  and  the  type  and  total 
cost  of  a  selling  organization. 

Other  questions  to  be  an¬ 
swered  are:  how  long  such  an 
organization  will  have  to  func¬ 
tion  before  some  results  of  the 


CAMERAMEN  IN  VAN 

THE  LAST  Gannon  soldian  to  ■urrander  in  Aachan  morch  up  a 
Btraat  in  that  city  with  Frad  Ramaga.  Intamational  Nawa  Photos 
pool  photograi^ar,  in  tha  laad.  annad  only  with  his  caiaara.  Bahind 
hii».  comiorting  thoughb  is  a  G.  L  with  a  sub-mochina  gun. 


effort  could  be  expected;  how 
costs  should  be  prorated  to  each 
paper  in  the  group;  what  in¬ 
dividual  newspapers  could  con¬ 
tribute  in  the  way  of  talent  and 
contacts  and  what  else  can  be 
done  to  put  newspaper  selling 
on  a  stronger  and  more  solid 
basis  in  the  national  field. 

Mr.  Harper,  who  early  had 
newspaper  experience  and  since 
has  been  associated  in  various 
capacities  with  General  Foods 
Corp.,  has  been  a  partner  in 
Blackman  Co.,  and  has  done 
special  sales  and  marketing 
work  for  Lord  &  Thomas,  Schen- 
ley  Distillers  Corp.  and  Ward 
Baking  Co.,  organized  his  own 
firm  about  a  year  ago. 

He  will  be  assisted  in  the 
newspaper  research  job  by  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  McFall,  an  economist  and 
statistician  who  organized  and, 
conducted  the  first  national 
census  of  distribution  for  the 
U.  S.  Census  Bureau  and  is 
chairman  of  the  Cooperative  Re¬ 
search  Committee  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Mariceting  Association; 
James  C.  Drury,  consultant  and 
professor  of  marketing  at  New 
York  University,  and  Arthur 
Komhauser,  consultant  and  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  business 
psychology.  School  of  Business, 
University  of  Chicago. 

■ 

Midwest  Group  Buys 
Minnesota  Daily 

Ownership  of  the  Virginia 
(Minn.)  Daily  Enterprise,  which 
has  been  serving  the  Mesabi 
Range  more  than  50  years, 
passed  yesterday  to  an  asso¬ 
ciated  group  which  publishes  the 
Superior  (Wis.)  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  and  other  newspapers  in 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Lou¬ 
isiana. 

Clough  Gates,  general  man¬ 
ager,  said  the  present  personnel 
of  the  Enterprise,  including  Burt 
Pearson,  editor;  Francis  L.  Han¬ 
cock,  city  editor,  and  R.  J.  Mc- 
Niff.  advertising  manager, 
would  continue  under  the  new 
owners. 

Special  emphasis  is  to  be  laid 
on  local  and  regional  news  serv¬ 
ice  and  a  news  picture  depart¬ 
ment,  with  correspondents  in 
every  Range  community,  it  was 
announced.  There  will  be  full 
coverage  of  sports  activities  on 
the  Range,  as  well  as  sports  news 
of  state  and  national  importance. 
Additions  will  be  made  to  the 
wire  and  feature  services  as  soon 
as  conditions  permit. 

“We  believe,”  said  Mr.  Gates’ 
announcement,  “that  the  Range, 
and  particularly  Virginia,  has  a 
bright  long-range  future,  not 
only  in  the  mining  of  vast  low 
grade  ore  deposits  but  through 
agriculture,  the  vacation  busi¬ 
ness,  and  even  certain  types  of 
manufacturing  industries.” 

Morgan  Murphy  is  president 
of  the  organization. 

a 

Oldest  Doily  Joins  AP 

Alexandria,  Va..  Nov.  6 — The 
Alexandria  Gazette,  the  oldest 
daily  newspaper  in  the  U.  S.,  has 
been  elected  to  membership  in 
the  Associated  Press  and  will  be¬ 
gin  service  Dec.  1.  The  Gazette, 
published  by  a  corporation  with 
C.  C.  Carlin,  Jr.,  as  president, 
dates  back  to  Feb.  5,  17B4. 
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A  LITTLE  QUESTION  OF  UNITY 

Dameskrn  Henderson,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal 


Paul  Berdanier,  United  Feature  Syndicate 


Fred  Parker,  New  York  Doily  Mirror 
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I  Nov.  11  Just  Another 
I  Day  to  War  Reporters 

By  Boyd  Lewis 

I  United  Press  Wcir  Correspondent  ■  furnish,  without  charge,  its  new 

Neil  Dalton  Annointed  retail  advertising  course  for  the 
i  AT  THE  FRONT  IN  HOLLAND  helped  push  the  Germans  back  ^  disabled  service  m«i  in 

I  ( Special  to  Editor  &  Publish-  against  tremendous  obstacles  to  O WI  Domestic  HeaCl  the  various  rehabilitation  cen- 


personal  danger  to  bring  to  their 
readers  a  closeup  view  of  the 
front, 

I  know  that  Armistice  Day  for 
them  is  just  another  working 
day  along  the  road  to  the  one 
day  for  which  they  are  living — 
the  day  they  can  write  “30”  to 
the  story  of  World  War  II. 


NRDGA  Offers 
Ad  Course  to 
Disabled  G.L's 

The  offer  of  the  National  Re- 

foil  ri/wwfc  A  ir\n  tA 


EH),  Nov.  8  —  To  troops  and 
war  correspond- 
1  eats  going  into 

J  the  hoped-for 

last  winter  of 
the  war,  Armis¬ 
tice  Day  has 
little  meaning 
and  probably 
will  not  cause 
more  than  a  rip¬ 
ple  of  interest. 

As  my  c  o  n  - 
ducting  officer, 

Capt.  Athol  C. 
t  Stewart  said, 

I  “Armistice  Day 

k  out  here  is  just  like  Sunday — 

!  and  Sunday  is  just  like  any 

t  other  day — you  sweat  and  fight 
I  and  get  cold  and  wet  and  this 
I  war  goes  ahead.” 

’  My  colleague  at  the  Canadian 
First  Army  Press  Camp,  John 
Clare,  of  the  Toronto  Star — 
who  recently  was  transferred  to 
1  war  correspondence  after  three 
years  in  the  RCAF — said  in  his 
opinion  that  most  men  over 
here,  troops  and  correspondents 
alike,  are  concentrating  too  in¬ 
tensely  on  “the  Armistice  Day 
whlrti  will  end  this  one  to  spend 
any  time  thinking  about  the  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  last  Armistice.” 

It  seems  to  me.  after  a  month 
spent  at  the  front  in  Belgium 
aid  Holland  with  American, 
Canadian,  British,  Polish  and 
Dutch  troops,  that  there  is 
mighty  little  philosophizing  and 
conjecturing  about  the  past  and 
future.  The  present  is  too  grim, 
foo  real.  If  Armistice  Day  means 
anything  to  Tommies  trying  to 
rout  Germans  out  of  concrete 
forts  guarding  the  entrances  -to 
Antwerp  or  to  Americans  who 


the  Maas-Waal  estuary  or  to 
Canadians  who  have  battled 
without  a  single  day's  letup 
since  the  Caen  breakthrough 
across  the  worst  fighting  ter¬ 
rain  in  the  world — flooded  fields 
and  exposed  dikes — it’s  that  the 
Kaiser’s  Germans  quit  easier 
than  the  present  crop. 

There  is  no  promise  of  an 
Armistice  in  the  kind  of  opposi¬ 
tion  the  enemy  has  been  show¬ 
ing  here.  I  have  seen  Germans 
stubbornly  manning  guns  along 
the  Flushing  docks  after  taking 
twenty-four  hours  of  pasting 
from  concentrated  artillery  fire 
and  typhoons  of  rockets.  Even 
after  I  crossed  the  West  Scheldt 
in  an  LCA  with  Tommies  in 
control  of  the  entire  southern 
part  of  Flushing,  the  Germans 
were  firing  88’s  and  machine- 
guns  from  deeply  planted  holes 
Banking  the  slip. 

Most  soldiers  I  have  talked 
with  think  they’re  going  to  have 
to  go  right  through  Germany  in 
a  slow,  painful,  cleanup  of  one 
nest  of  these  fanatical  diehards 
after  another.  But  they’re  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  it. 

.Correspondents  here  have  in¬ 
cluded  Bill  Wilson  of  British 
United  Press;  Ross  Munro,  of 
the  Canadian  Press;  Bill  Boni, 
of  the  Associated  Press;  Seag- 
ham  Mayne,  of  Reuters;  Ralph 
Allen,  of  the  Toronto  Globa  and 
Mail;  Larry  Fairhall  of  the 
Kemsley  Newspapers;  Fred 
Griffin,  of  the  Toronto  Star; 
Allen  Kent  of  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram;  Jam  Cook,  of  the  Winai- 
peg  Free  Prese;  and  Lionel  Sha¬ 
piro,  of  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance.  All  have  under¬ 
gone  many  hardships  and  much 


Neil  Dalton,  former  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier  Journal  and  Times 
Co.,  has  been  appointed  director 
of  the  domestic  branch  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information  to 
succeed  George  W.  Healy,  Jr., 
who  is  returning  to  his  duties  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Sew 
Orleans  Times-Picayune,  from 
which  he  has  been  on  leave 
since  January. 

’The  new  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Elmer 
Davis,  OWI  director,  who  de¬ 
clared  Mr.  Healy  had  served 
“with  distinction”  and  ex¬ 
pressed  gratitude  to  the  Times- 
Picayune  “for  letting  us  borrow 
his  talents  as  an  editor  and 
executive.” 

“I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Dal¬ 
ton  will  be  an  equally  able  ad- 
miiiistraitor,”  Mr.  Davis  de¬ 
clared. 

■ 

Executed  by  Nazis 

Giovanni  Ansaldo,  editor  of 
the  late  Count  Ciano’s  newspa¬ 
per  II  Telegrafo,  has  been  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  Nazis  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  spread  anti-Ger¬ 
man  propaganda  from  the  con¬ 
centration  camp  where  he  was 
held,  according  to  underground 
information  to  Rome,  reported 
this  week  by  United  Press. 

■  « 

To  London 

Ralph  Nicholson,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Item,  and  Ralph  J. 
Larsen,  managing  editor  of  the 
Davenport  (la.)  Times,  have 
arrived  in  London  to  inspect  the 
British  war  effort. 


ters  throughout  the  country  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Office  of 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  an 
announcement  from  the  NRDGA 
this  week. 

Already  2,000  copies  of  the 
textbook  covering  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  advertising  and  about 
60  film  strips,  together  with  the 
art  material  making  up  the 
course,  have  been  sent  to  the 
Ninth  Service  Command  head¬ 
quarters  for  distribution  to 
the  government’s  general  hos¬ 
pitals. 

'The  association  is  now  work¬ 
ing  to  get  advertising  clubs,  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  newspapers 
in  the  cities  near  the  hospitals 
to  sponsor  the  course  and  pro¬ 
vide  teachers  so  that  the  ser¬ 
vice  men  may  receive  training 
from  experienced  persons  in  the 
advertising  field,  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  reported. 

Making  the  course  available 
to  convalescing  service  men,  the 
Association  pointed  out,  shows 
recognition  on  the  part  of  re¬ 
tailers  that  “hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  these  disabled  men 
possess  great  potential  abilities 
which,  with  the  timely  aid  of 
fundamental  training,  can  be 
made  of  immense  value  to  them¬ 
selves  and  their  prospective  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  years  ahead.” 

’The  course  is  now  under  way 
in  several  cities  in  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  under  the 
direction  of  the  local  stores  or 
ad  groups  and  is  intended  to 
supply  beginners  with  a  basic 
knowledge  of  newspaper  and 
radio  advertising,  and  display 
work. 

» 
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Art  and  Research  Play 
Ports  in  Ad  Campaign 

Illustrations  Selected  for  Attention-Getting 
Qualities . . .  Opinion  Studies  Assure  Success 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 

(Third  in  a  lerica) 

THE  SKELETON  Standard  Oil 


of  New  Jersey  advertising 
campaign  which  was  sketched 
last  week  by 
J.  L.  Deane,  Mc¬ 
Cann  •  Erickson 
account  execu¬ 
tive,  and  par¬ 
tially  clothed  by 
R.  E.  Thompson, 
copy  super^sor, 
gets  a  face 
when  the  art  de- 
partment  goes 
to  work. 

When  Emtoh 
&  Publisher 
paid  a  visit  to 
this  illustrative 
branch  of  the  agency’s  opera¬ 
tion,  it  found  that  John  Tinker, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  art, 
Milton  K.  Zudeck,  director  of 
typography,  and  R.  C.  “Bud" 
Smith,  art  director  for  the  Esso 
account,  prefer  making  pictures 
to  appearing  in  them  and  refer 
to  their  work  in  an  ofiFhand 
manner,  .  .  .  but,  go  right  on 
working  while  they  talk. 

High  Readership 

Bud  Smith  did  most  of  the 
talking  to  begin  with,  for  Esso 
art  work  is  his  responsibility. 
Referring  to  the  Ripley-like  car¬ 
toon  series,  be  explained  that 
the  high  readership  accorded 
this  te^nique  determined  its 
selection  for  Standard  Oil’s  fall 
campaign. 

With  the  facts  to  be  told  at 
hand,  Mr.  Smith  and  the  writ¬ 
ers  doped  out  the  situations 
to  go  with  the  various  messages. 
That  done  the  art  director  pre¬ 
pared  the  first  rough  layouts, 
visualizing  the  character  of  the 
illustrations  and  Indicating  the 
lacement  of  the  art  and  copy 
locks.  These  were  studied  and 
criticized  by  the  client  and  other 
agency  executives  and  returned 
to  the  art  department  for  re¬ 
vision. 

In  their  first  form  the  ads 
contained  more  copy  and  illus¬ 
trations  than  in  their  final,  for 
discussions  produced  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  fewer  pictures  and  but 
85  words  of  copy  would  teU  the 
story  most  effectively.  For  a 
1,000-line  ad,  Mr.  Smith  said,  85 
words  is  an  unusually  small 
number. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Smith  had 
asked  various  art  studios  to  sub¬ 
mit  samples  of  work  suitable 
for  this  series,  and  from  them 
he  decided  on  the  artists  to  do 
the  final  art  work.  In  this  case 
five  different  ones  were  commis¬ 
sioned  because  the  time  for 
preparation  was  too  short  for 
one  man  to  handle  the  Job. 

The  cartoon  campaign  is  un¬ 
usual  in  more  respects  than  that 
of  technique.  For  one  thing  no 
type  is  employed;  all  copy 


is  hand-lettered  since  that  has 
been  the  manner  in  which  news¬ 
paper  editorial  cartoons  of  this 
nature  have  been  presented. 

Consequently  art  and  letter¬ 
ing  were  prepared  at  one  time 
and  incorporated  into  a  single 
unit,  a  procedure  also  different 
from  the  usual. 

Mr.  Tinker  explained  that 
customarily  typography  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  part  of  the  ad  picture, 
and  discussions  of  the  type  faces 
and  sizes  to  be  used  figure  in 
the  preparation  of  the  initial 
layouts. 

“It  is  a  theory  of  McCann’s,” 
Mr.  Zudeck,  type  expert,  elab¬ 
orated,  “that  type  should  never 
be  considered  merely  as  a  fill- 
in,  but  rather  that  it  must  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  completed 
ad.  contributing  to  the  artistic 
quality  of  the  composition.” 

He  explained  that  when  type 
is  used  the  typographer  must 
see  the  copy  when  the  layout 
is  done  and  adjust  its  length  if 
necessary.  Also,  he  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  determining  the  proper 
relation  of  color,  style  and  tech¬ 
nique. 

Of  paramount  importance  in 
new^aper  advertisements,  he 
continued,  is  type  legibility.  The 
size  of  the  ad  in  this  case  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  type  face. 

Swinging  twck  to  the  cam¬ 
paign  under  discussion  Mr. 
Smith  continued  his  story  of 
the  sequence  of  preparatioa. 
After  revisions  are  made,  he 
said,  the  layouts  are  sent  to  the 
selected  studios  and  comprehen¬ 
sive,  detailed  layouts  are  pre- 
par^.  The  client  receives  these, 
further  changes  are  made  and 
another  set  of  comprehensives. 


these  close  in  appearance  to  the 
final  ads,  are  developed.  How¬ 
ever,  revisions  are  sometimes 
made  right  up  to  the  day  of 
publication,  though  they  are 
avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

As  the  ads  of  this  series  which 
have  already  appeared  in  east¬ 
ern  newspapers  testify,  art  and 
copy  departments  strove  to  se¬ 
lect  facts  and  situations  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest  and  information 
value  for  the  main  illustration, 
thus  drawing  the  reader  grad¬ 
ually  into  the  “care  saves  wear” 
message. 

Much  of  what  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  so  far  in  this  series 
reaches  the  reader  in  a  form  he 
can  recognize  and,  without 
knowing  much  about  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  advertising,  be  able  to 
say  “that  was  an  artist’s  Job”  or 
“this  was  handled  by  a  writer.” 
The  work  of  the  research  de¬ 
partment,  however,  though  es¬ 
sential  to  the  assured  success  of 
advertising,  is  not  so  easily 
identifiable  by  the  customer. 

Nevertheless,  the  customer,  as 
Margaret  Booss,  manager  of  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson’s  markets  depart¬ 
ment,  will  corroborate,  is  a  very 
important  and  vocal  second 
party  to  most  market  research 
jobs.  Since  research  precedes, 
continues  through  and  follows  up 
the  preparation  of  art  and  copy. 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  next  visit 
was  to  Miss  Booss’  office  to  learn 
her  part  in  the  Job  of  selling  to 
the  public. 

Before  plans  for  a  campaign 
are  formidated  her  department 
surveys,  in  the  case  of  Standard 
Oil,  the  car-owning  public  to 
determine  its  attitude  toward 
the  company  and  its  opinions, 
whether  or  not  they  are  correct 
and  what  led  to  them.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  this  Job  affect  the  gen¬ 
eral  direction  of  copy. 

After  the  first  ads  have  ap¬ 
peared,  investigators  go  out 
armed  with  copies  of  them 
either  alone  or  with  similar  ads 
inserted  by  other  companies  and 
find  out  the  degree  of  interest 
manifested  in  them  by  the  read¬ 
ers.  what  the  latter  remember 
generally  of  their  feelings  be¬ 
fore  reading  the  ads  and  to  what 
extent  their  opinions  or  knowl¬ 


edge  of  the  company  has  altered 
or  Increased. 

In  addition,  the  interviewers 
learn  how  well  the  selling  mes¬ 
sage  has  been  grasped  and  pro¬ 
cure  comments  on  the  illustra¬ 
tions.  What  they  turn  up.  Mist 
Booss  said,  may  show  the  copy 
to  be  right  as  it  stands  or  it  may 
indicate  that  though  the  ads  are 
along  the  right  line,  they  need 
simpler  treatment  and  bolder 
illustrations. 

Such  surveys  are  repeated  as 
the  campaign  progresses  so  that 
it  is  possible  to  measure  the 
effect  or  build-up  of  the  series. 

Preparations  for  the  survey 
itself  are  lengthy,  thorough  and 
detailed.  Generally  before  a 
questionnaire  is  actually  formu¬ 
lated  Miss  Booss  herself  goes 
out  into  the  field  and  talks  with 
persons  on  the  general  subject, 
and,  she  reports,  the  inter¬ 
viewees  are  extremely  coopera¬ 
tive,  seemingly  realizing  that  the 
research  ultimately  will  be  to 
their  benefit. 

From  what  she  learns  from 
these  test  Interviews  Miss  Booss 
builds  her  questionnaire  and 
turns  it  over  to  members  of  her 
own  department  for  testiiu. 
This  is  followed  by  tests  made 
in  the  New  York  area  by  an  In¬ 
dependent  field  organization. 

Close  Supervision 

If  the  questionnaire  holds  up 
through  that  operation,  it  goes 
to  five  or  six  joints  in  various 
sized  commimities  in  several 
states  to  determine  if  the  inter¬ 
viewers.  instructed  by  mail,  un¬ 
derstand  and  handle  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  properly  and  to  re¬ 
assure  the  agency  persons  that 
there  are  no  factors  in  other 
sections  of  the  market  area  that 
have  been  overlooked  in  the 
New  York  experimental  work. 
That  done  the  survey  is  then 
conducted  on  its  full  scale. 

On  the  average,  from  60  to  70 
investigators  handle  a  Job  of  this 
character.  They  are  closely 
supervised,  for,  as  Miss  Booss 
explained,  the  manner  of  inter 
viewing  is  frequently  as  impor 
tant  as  the  tjrpe  and  wording  of 
the  questions.  The  investigator 
must  be  able  to  sell  hims^ 
without  causing  bias  on  the  part 
of  the  interviewee. 

In  addition  to  these  public 
opinion  surveys,  the  agency  reg¬ 
ularly  examines  the  market  for 
Standard’s  products,  sometimes, 
for  example,  to  establish  the 
nature  and  importance  of  the 
farm  market  as  against  the 
urban. 

Recently  little  consumer 
product  research  has  been  done, 
and  most  surveying  is  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  what  per¬ 
sons  think  of  Standard  Oil  as  a 
war  industry,  how  the  com¬ 
pany's  public  relations  program 
is  reacting  on  the  consumer  and 
how  best  to  develop  a  patient 
public  attitude  toward  shortages 
of  gas  and  oil  while  still  main¬ 
taining  Esso  preference. 

What  the  research  department 
discovers,  the  creative  depart¬ 
ments  make  use  of  to  improve 
advertising  from  the  standpoint 
of  gaining  public  acceptance 
and  approval,  in  other  words, 
to  assure  pre-publication  that 
the  purpose  of  the  advertisinf 
will  be  fulfilled. 

(To  be  continued) 
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BEHIND  THE  HEADLINES 


interesting  personalities  Uo  not  make  the 
headlines.  A  man’s  personality  does  not  have 
to  be  spelled  out  in  Bold  Face  type  to  attract  inter¬ 
est.  And  the  same  is  true  of  a  newspaper’s  person¬ 
ality.  Its  essential  flavor  is  more  truly  revealed 
down  among  the  solid  paragraphs  and  even  in  the 
casual  little  “fills.” 

Any  issue  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  E)ealer  is  a  good 
example  of  this  newspaper’s  personality,  because 
every  issue  presents  the  varied  individual  personali¬ 
ties  which  blend  to  give  it  the  basic  and  universal 
appeal  to  its  large  family  of  readers  throughout  the 


Cleveland  2-in-l  market.  The  only  factor  that 
changes  from  day  to  day  is  the  tone  and  importance 
of  the  spot  news  and  pictures  that  make  each  issue 
of  the  Plain  Dealer  timely  and  up  to  the  minute. 

Through  no  other  medium  can  you  reach,  so  many 
potential  buyers  of  your  product,  or  your  service, 
and  at  so  little  cost  in  this  thriving  2-in-l  market, 
consisting  of  (1)  Greater  Cleveland,  and  (2)  the 
26  adjacent  counties.  Here  is  the  only  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  that  reaches  every  single  one  of  the 
*143  cities  and  towns  that  make  up  the  prosperous 
Cleveland  2-in-l  market. 

*Al(ron,  Canton  and  Youngstown  are  not  included. 


Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

NtUiomal  Represenistives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc, 
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Hal  OTloherty 
Chicago  News 
Foreign  Editor 

Succeeds  CcotoU  Binder. 
Who  Is  Joining  Cowles' 
Paper  in  Minneapolis 


CHICAGO,  Nov.  S— Appoint¬ 
ment  of  Hal  O’Flaherty,  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor,  preWously 
foreign  editor, 
and  more  re¬ 
cently  Chicago 
Daily  News  war 
correspondent  in 
the  Southwest 
Pacific,  as  for¬ 
eign  editor  and 
director  of  the 
Daily  News  For¬ 
eign  Service, 
succeeding  Car- 
roll  Binder,  re¬ 
signed,  was  an¬ 
nounced  here 
today  by  Basil 
L.  Walters,  executive  editor  of 
the  Knight  Newspapers. 

Binder  leaves  Dec.  1  to  be¬ 
come  editor  of  the  editorial  page 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal. 
Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  editor  of  the 
Daily  News,  has  been  directing 
the  foreign  service  in  the  in¬ 
terim  period  following  an¬ 
nouncement  of  Binder’s  resigna- 
appointment  of 

O’Flaherty. 

Since  returning  from  the 
Southwest  Pacific,  where  he  was 
attached  to  Gen.  MacArthur’s 
command,  O’Flaherty  has  been 
covering  the  State  Department 
and  all  foreign  news  emanating 
out  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Praviously  Foreign  Editor 

Foreign  editor  of  the  Daily 
News  from  1926  to  1932.  Hal 
O  Flaherty  is  no  stranger  to  his 
new  duties. 


O'Flaherty 


He  served  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific  area  from  May,  1943, 
until  last  spring,  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  U.  S.  with  a  mild 
case  of  malaria.  He  went  to 
Washington  as  a  staff  corre¬ 
spond  late  in  July. 

A  native  of  What  Cheer,  la., 
O  Flaherty  began  newspaper 
work  as  a  reporter  for  the  old 
Des  Moines  Capital.  He  later 
joined  the  United  Press,  serving 
as  bureau  manager  in  Omaha 
and  as  Albany  correspondent. 
He  covered  the  Mexican  border 
revolt  in  1916  prior  to  entering 
military  service.  He  was  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  U.  S.  air  forces  in 
the  last  World  War. 

Returning  to  the  U.P.,  he  went 
to  the  London  bureau,  later  be¬ 
coming  London  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Sun.  In  1919,  he 
joined  the  News  Foreign  Ser¬ 
vice,  serving  as  Scandinavian 


SOLID  it  SOLO  SOUND 

^oii  Steven/ 


and  Baltic  correspondent  and 
later  as  a  staff  member  In  the 
London  bureau. 

He  was  appointed  European 
manager  of  the  Foreign  Service 
in  1924  and  was  promoted  to 
foreign  editor  in  1926.  He  was 
nam^  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  in  1932  and  succe^^  the 
late  Henry  Justin  Smith  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  1936. 

When  the  U.  S.  entered  the 
present  war,  Hal  O’Flaherty 
tried  first  to  enlist  in  military 
service,  but  when  his  age  pre¬ 
vented  him,  he  sought  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  late  Daily  News 
publisher,  Frank  Knox,  to  be¬ 
come  a  war  correspondent. 

Carl  Kessler,  former  state  edi¬ 
tor  and  more  recently  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  state  edition  to  succeed  Guy 
Houley,  who  has  returned  to  the 
city  staff.  Horton  Trautman  has 
been  named  assistant  to  Kessler 
on  the  state  desk.  Maurice 
Fisher,  former  rewrite  man,  is 
new  first  assistant  city  editor 
under  Clem  Lane.  Jerry  ’Thorp, 
former  reporter,  succeeds  ’Traut- 
man  as  assistant  city  editor. 
m 

Ne'wrspapers  Active 
In  Radio  Field 

Application  for  erection  of  a 
high-frequency  radio  station  to 
cost  approximately  $80,000,  has 
been  filed  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  by 
the  Greensboro  News  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Greensboro  ( N.  C. ) 
News  and  Raeord. 

The  FCC  has  received  re¬ 
quests  for  PM  permits  from 
station  WGAN,  Portland,  Me., 
associated  with  the  Gannett 
Publishing  Co.,  and  from  Shel- 
byville  Radio,  Inc.,  partially 
owned  and  directed  by  Emma 
S.  DePrez  and  John  C.  DePrez, 
who  also  are  part  owners  and 
officers  of  the  Shelbyville  ( Ind. ) 
Democrat. 

The  commission  has  approved 
an  application  for  a  construc¬ 
tion  permit  by  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  Co.  and  has  re¬ 
ceived  an  application  for  the 
transfer  to  Carl  Slane,  publisher 
of  the  Peoria  ( Ill. )  Journal- 
Transcript  and  Star,  and  to 
Frances  P.  Slane  and  Elizabeth 
P.  Talbott,  directors,  of  control 
of  the  Peoria  Broadcasting  Co. 


Buy  Once  and  Buy 
Everything  t 


PEORIA  MACHINES  MOVE  MOUNTAINS  OF  MATERIAL! 
PEORIA  NEWSPAPERS  MOVE  MOUNTAINS  OF  MERCHAND^ 
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Addresses  were  delivered  it 
the  convocation  by  Dean  Acker 
man,  Senores  Ortega  and  Mr 
Geachy,  and  by  Senor  Miguel 
Pinto  on  behalf  of  his  brothe 
who  could  not  be  present. 

A  dinner  in  honor  of  the  med¬ 
alists  was  held  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  Nov.  9. 

Senor  Ortega,  long  an  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  democratic  front 
in  Latin  America,  is  41  years  old, 
and  a  graduate  of  the  School  of 
Foreign  Service  at  Georgetown 
University  in  the  class  of  192i 
While  a  student  he  was  a  civil 
attach^  to  the  embassy  of  Ecui- 
dor  in  Washington.  He  has  been 
a  delegate  from  Ecuador  to  some 
Pan-American  Conferences  and 
in  1940  in  Quito  he  was  pres- , 
dent  of  the  Union  Nacional  de 
Periodistas  del  Ecuador. 

Senor  Jorge  Pinto  and  Senor 
Miguel  Pinto,  Jr.,  succeeded  to 
the  direction  of  Diario  Latino 
upon  the  death  of  their  father. 
August,  1940. 

Senor  McGeachy  is  a  stroni 
supporter  of  the  Good  Neigh¬ 
bor  policy  and  a  warm  ad¬ 
mirer  of  President  Roosevelt. 
He  is  known  as  a  bitter  opponent 
of  the  present  Argentine  govern¬ 
ment,  holding  that  “it  has  given 
aid  and  comfort  to  Axis  agents. 

Repertorio  Americano  was  es¬ 
tablished  a  quarter  century  ago 
by  Joaquin  Garcia  Monge,  who 
was  a  crusader  for  freedom. 

THESE  PEORIA  EARTH-MOVING  MACHINES  All 
PEACE-TIME  PRODUCTS  DIVERTED  TO  WAR  USE,,. 

No  Bo-Couvmrsion  Probiom  in  PooHa! 


1944  Cabot 
Prizes  Given 
At  Columbia 

Maria  Moors  Cabot  gold  med¬ 
als  were  awarded  Nov.  8  by 
Columbia  University,  New  York, 
to  three  Latin  American  editors 
for  “distinguished  achievement 
i  n  advancing  international 
friendship  in  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere. 

The  1944  winners  of  the  prizes, 
established  in  1939  by  Dr.  God¬ 
frey  Lowell  Cabot  as  a  memorial 
to  his  wife,  are:  Carlos  Mantilla 
Ortega,  e^tor  of  El  Comercio, 
Quito,  Ecuador;  Jorge  Pinto, 
editor  of  Diario  Latino,  San  Sal¬ 
vador,  El  Salvador;  and  Albert 
Victor  McGeachy,  editor  of  the 
Star  and  Herald,  English-Span- 
ish  newspaper  in  Panama  City, 
Panama.  Each  of  the  news¬ 
papers  will  receive  a  silver 
plaque.  A  plaque  has  been 
awarded  also  to  the  magEizine 
Reportorio  Americano,  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica. 

The  medals  were  conferred  by 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
president  of  the  University,  at  a 
convocation  in  the  Low  Memo¬ 
rial  Library  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 
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soratup  from  326  different  firms  T 

and  individuals,  according  to  QUl 
Paul  Eyerly,  Jr.,  of  the  adver- 
tising  staff.-  Before  the  start  of  H  ACtte 
the  drive  a  goal  of  at  least  a  ■ 

page  and  a  half  for  each  day  W  t 

was  set  up.  Except  in  the  case  wll 
of  full  or  half  pages,  most  of 
the  advertising  was  sold  over  Aovertmi 
the  telephone.  Doctors,  lawyers,  stake  in  thi 
and  even  ministers  participated  ss  me  boys 
as  sponsors.  foxholes,  f< 

The  West  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  bought  and  every  line  of  bond 
Post  «t  Times  took  an  active  promotion  published  is  impor- 
part  in  a  county-wide  inaugural  tant  to  the  war  effort,  Loyal 
event.  The  downtown  section  Phillips,  head  of  the  Newspaper  . 
of  the  ci^  was  roped  off  and  Advertising  Section,  U.  S.  Treas- 
the  opening  evening’s  entertain-  ury,  told  the  recent  meeting  of  or 
ment  included  a  parade  and  a  the  New  England  Newspaper 
radio  broadcast,  followed  by  Advertising  Executives  Associa- 

street  d&ncins  tion.  conuxicntln^  —  .  ^ 

Local  mechants  promoted  the  According  to  Mr.  Phillips  the 
event,  and  Gene  Moore,  adver-  sixth  War  Loan  newspaper  ad-  ^f^SIrful  ”  Mr  Phftfc^ 

tismg  manager,  secured  enough  vertising  series  combines  the  Sixth 

War  Bond  advertising  to  enable  following  elements  into  a  well-  VP’‘'°”S^%ng  effort 
Palm  Beach  publications  to  hold  rounded,  impression-f  o  r  m  i  n  g  u®"  e 

seventh  place  in  the  Sunday  camnaien'  reach  into  every  nome.  Agaw- 

field  M  1  we  must  rely  on  newspaper  ad- 

Boyce  Martin,  advertising  which  ?an  ^iSed”m)on‘  n“  vertising  to  spearhead  the  at^- 

manager  of  the  Corsicana  Ste  ”lon  bJt  because  newspaper  advertii^ 

(Texas)  Sun-Light,  divided  up  ^  |®^  is  an  unrival^  m^lim  for 

his  account  list  and  arranged  StoiotiTm  an-  Itverlng  the  War  Bond  story  ti- 

to  have  a  special  advertising  ‘g*  Se  self-intorest  ^d  re-  tectlvely  and  convincingly  t» 

salesman  call  on  the  larger  ac-  ug^on  ®®“ ™  ^yg^y  home  in  the  nation.” 

coiinto.  SmaUer  accounts  were  (2)  Action-getting  copy  com-  ■ 

solicited  for  sponsorship  of  a  posed  of  simple,  vigorous  words,  ^  nfin  fo  PAG 

series  of  sign^ature  pages.  TOe  y,hich,  registering  forcefully  on  •W.UUU 

Sun-Light  was  fourth  in  the  intelligensia,  can  be  easily  Members  of  the  Americta 
ev^ing  Held.  anjj  immediately  understood  by  Newspaper  Guild  contributsl 

the  simplest  minds.  more  than  $4,000  to  the  NC-PAC 

ore-  short.”  he  said,  “the  dra-  and  local  PAG  activity  towards^ 

?«v.  "™atic  newspaper  series  will  this  week’s  _elec_tion.  a  to^  rw* 


War  Bond  Ad 
Leaders  TeU 
How  It's  Done 


lm-.a  ers  to  purchase  additional  bonds, 
'nVO  The  campaign  includes  97  aep-y^ 
■«  arate  advertisements.  I 

Tly  Mr.  Phillips  urged  the  ad  ei*< 

,  *  ecutives  to  advise  their  salw 

I  Ginn  staffs  that  it  is  “their  patrlotl|l 
duty  and  privilege  to  recoiit 
ers  have  a  mend  to  their  accounts  that  li^' 
Lst  as  great  eral  portions  of  their  allotts^^ 
icific  Island  space  be  to  encourage  t« 
War  Bond  purchase  of  additional  bonds.  ] 
Many  of  America’s  largsM 
businesses  and  industries,  hsn 
said,  have  learned  from  experM; 
ence  that  War  Bond  advertisiaij 
the  best  kind  of  institutiondi . 
public  relations  advertising^ 
the  Hecht  Co.,  Washington.  D. 
received  more  than  500  lettsiM 
favorably  on  as 


"Akron's  alortness,  aggrossivenoss  and 
magnitudo  in  rotail  soiling  is  amaxingl" 

— Robert  A.  Ward 

Editor  Distribution  Newsletter 


Nor  was  he  wrong.  Not  one  bit.  And  this  may 
surprise  you.  From  Akron  stems  one  of  the  greatest 
distribution  systems  in  the  country.  The  Rubber 
Industry  has  more  retail  outlets  scattered  all  over  the 
United  States  than  you  could  jam  into  Akron,  even 
if  you  removed  every  private  dwelling  from  the  city. 
It  is  a  multi-multi-million-dollar  business  that  employs 
possibly  a  half  million  persons. 


Opportunity 

for 

Display  Advertising 
Salesman 


This  lama  alarfnait  and  aggrastivenats  ii  what  makas 
Akron  such  an  amaiing  markat  .  .  .  ona  you  cannot 
afford  to  ovarlook  in  your  War-Tima  and  Post-War 
selling  program. 


LABGE  EASTERN  metropolitan 
newspaper — momitic,  eveninr.  Sun¬ 
day — has  an  opening  for  an  oxperi- 
enoed.  hiah-crade  salesman  in  his 
late  20's  or  early  SO'a. 

The  man  we  want  must  bellere  in 
the  efleetlTeness  of  local  newspaper 
adrertisinc.  must  know  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  sellinr  space.  creaUnr 
rouah  layoula,  wriUna  aood  copy. 

If  you  are  a  stable  yet  aaaroasira 
saleaman,  and  yon  want  to  work  for 
thia  nationally  known  newapaper, 
send  your  qn^lflcatlone  and  photo- 
araph  to  Box  1382.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Represented  by: 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

Nta  Ytrfc  PMIsMabls  OhlMaa 
devstasa  Ls,  Aatslst  Attaals 
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Vesp  for  Living... Oreson  Style 

Oregon  people,  surrounded  by  vast  potential  wealthy  look  to  an  unlimited  future! 
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CTlic  0ri-gonian 

Th0  Great  Newspaper  of  the  West 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


his  successor  at  OWI,  Neil  0i^ 
ton,  assistant  to  the  presldsat  d 
the  Lottitoille  Coarier-Jownti, 
"Anyone  who  has  had  an  ofi 
portunity  to  inspect  our  VM 
military  establishments  abi^ 
comes  away  with  a  new  renset 
for  the  logistics  problems  Ikst 
are  confronted  day  in  and 

appeal  which  comes  before  the  about  4  p.m.  Then  Munsel  measures  is  essential  to  the  out,”  Mr.  Thomas  asserted.  “Tk, 

Supreme  Court  for  oral  argu*  ^  Chicago  Tribune  speediest  possible  victory,  Har-  scope  of  these  problems  staggai 

ment  Monday  has  made  it  neces-  begin  oral  discussion  of  the  old  B.  Thomas,  chairman  of  the  the  imagination.  But  upon  tosh 
sary  to  make  special  arrange-  Points  on  which  the  appeal  is  War  Advertising  Council,  de-  solution  depends  the  forwMd 

ments  to  handle  newspaper  based.  The  government  counsel  dared  Nov.  3,  following  his  re-  movonent  of  our  forces  and  tlu 

coverage.  will  follow.  It  is  expected  that  turn  from  a  two-month  tour  of  speed  with  which  final  vietoty 

Nelson  A.  Potter,  attorney  and  Tribune  will  be  the  European  theater  of  opera-  will  be  achieved.  .  .  . 

information  aide  to  the  court,  ®iven  one  hour  each  and  the  tions  to  perform  a  special  mis-  "One  of  the  most  effectivi 

has  ordered  a  “special  card”  government  two  hours.  sion  for  the  Treasury  and  War  methods  of  bridging  the  gap  be 

day — the  first  in  years.  Writers  Intervenors,  such  as  American  Departments  to  investigate  the  tween  the  fighting  fronts  asi 

will  be  assigned  specific  work-  Newspaper  Publishers’  Aasocia-  problem  of  soldiers'  savings.  the  home  fronts  is  through  af 

ing  space  and  when  accommoda-  Won,  may  be  given  time  for  oral  Addressing  members  of  the  vertlslng.  American  businecihM 

tions  have  been  exhausted  no  argument,  but  the  usual  practice  Council  and  officials  of  the  Of-  been  performing  a  distinetha 

more  will  be  admitted  to  the  ^  ^  ^®®'  parties  flee  of  War  Information  at  a  public  service  by  devoting  sob 

area  set  aside  for  reporters.  named  in  the  appeals.  luncheon  in  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  stsmtial  portions  of  its  advertb- 

The  Chicago  newspapers,  ^v-  The  justices  will  hold  their  New  York,  Mr.  Thomas  urged  ing  to  information  our  peopb 

ing  a  special  interest  in  the  pro-  customary  conference  on  the  fol-  business  leaders  to  carry  on  their  must  have  if  they  are  prop^ 

ccedin^  due  to  the  fact  that  lowing  Saturday  to  discuss  this  “distinctive  public  service  by  to  perform  the  war  role  assignsi 

the  Chicapo  Tribune  and  Chi-  and  other  cases.  At  that  time,  devoting  sifoitantial  portions  of  to  them. 

•apo  Times  have  filed  briefls  in  Chief  Justice  Harlan  F.  Stone  their  advertising  to  information  "The  need  for  continued  .av 

the  suit,  will  be  given  apace,  as  will  assign  an  atssociate  Justice  our  people  must  have  if  they  message  advertising  has  by  nt 
will  also  the  New  York  City  to  write  the  opinion  of  the  court  are  properly  to  perform  the  war  means  lessened.  In  fact,  the  re 
papers.  The  Associated  Press,  and,  if  the  necessity  arises,  will  role  assignM  to  them.”  cent  survey  conducted  by  tb* 

International  News  Service  and  designate  another  associate  jus-  Paul  West,  president  of  the  Office  of  War  Information  ud 

United  Press  have  places  which  tlce  to  write  the  minority  re-  Association  ol  National  Adver-  the  War  Advertising  Council 
were  established  when  plaiu  for  port.  He  may,  of  course,  if  he  tisera  and  acting  chairman  of  points  to  the  likelihood  of  it 
the  Supreme  Court  building  wishes,  personally  draft  one  or  the  Council  in  Mr,  'I%omas’s  ab-  least  20  important  home  front 
were  drawn.  Each  has  a  de^  the  other,  and  all  members  of  sence,  presided  at  the  luncheon,  campaigns  after  V-E  Day. 
directly  in  front  of  and  below  the  'bench  are  at  liberty  to  sub-  Gues^  included  George  W.  “It  is  my  sincere  belief  thit 
the  bench  and  each  has  a  pneu-  mit  their  own  conclusions.  Healy,  Jr.,  retiring  director  of  American  business,  through  ih 

matic  tube  which  whisks  copy  to  In  the  normal  course  of  the  OWI  Domestic  Branch,  who  advertising,  will  continue  ih 

the  press  room  on  the  lower  events,  decision  of  the  Supreme  is  rehiming  Nov.  11  to  his  post  public  service  job  during  thb 
door  where  it  is  handled  for  Court  would  not  be  spread  upon  as  numaging  editor  of  the  New  last,  and  most  difBcult,  phase  d 
transmission  to  their  Washing-  the  record  for  several  weeks.  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  and  the  war.” 


Court  Allots 
Space  to  Press 
For  "AP  Day" 

Washington.  Nov.  10— Keen 
interest  in  the  AssociaU>H  Ptm. 


ton  news  bureaus  for  distribu¬ 
tion. 

Metropolitan  newspapers  and 
the  trade  press,  as  represented 
by  Boiroa  k  Pubushxr,  have 
b4Mn  allocated  space  facing  and 
to  the  right  of  tlM  justices. 

Prior  business  probably  will 
talro  nn  the  time  of  the  court 


Urges  Continued 
Business  Aid 
On  Home  Drives 

Continued  home  front  co- 

ooeration  in  all  necesaarv  war 


Wm.  M.  Jeffers 

Praaidrnt.  Union  Pa<-iflc  Railroad  Co. 
FomiiT  U.  S.  Rubber  Adniiniatrator 


NEBRASKA— 

STIU  AMERICA'S  WHITE  SPOT 


.  .  .  and  this  nnwspapnr  snrvas  on«  of  the 
nation's  great  markets,  popaloted  by  nearly 
ONE  AND  ONE-HALF  MILLION  PROSPEROUS  PEOPLE 

Never  before  in  all  history  has  this  market  ranked  so  high  in  sales 
potential  .  .  . 

if  Th*  Biggost  Farm  Income  in  History 
if  Tho  Biggest  Poy  Rolit  in  History 
if  The  Biggest  Bnying  Income  in  History 
-A  The  Highest  Bnsiness  Indices  in  Histoi^ 
if  And  One  of  the  Nation's  Biggest  Retail  Markets 

All  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  this  newspaper  offers  YOU  an  all- 
time  high  coverage  of  every  other  family  in  the  entire  state  of  Nebraska, 
is  sufficient  reason  for  you  to  give  this  market,  and  The  World-Herald 
top  consideration  when  planning  your  advertising  schedules. 


HaIm  Tax  No  iBcaMhe  Tax 

WORUXHERALD  aRCULATION 

O'**  200,000  air' 


WOI^tD^^tt^feLD 


N«n  BaprsisataWvas.  Otiara  B  Oreihis.  Inc. 


Ill  if  tki  litiii'i  (rut 
Owner*  and  Operatora  of  Radio  Station  XOWH 

New  York.  CMaeta.  OarMt.  Lm  Aagalea,  Sea  Fraaclico 
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IDITOR  «  rUILItHIR  fmr  NovMRhM*  11.  ItN 


Nohody^vvants  to  lake  the  joy  out 

o'  life,  hut  soinehody's  got  to  remind 

hdks  that  the  war  won’t  last  forever. 

\ 

If  some  in  your  organization  are  lay¬ 
ing  all  their  hhie  chips  on  hands  that 
won't  he  good^enoiigh  when  the 
showdown  comes^^mayhe  they  bet¬ 
ter  take  a  second  look  at  their  hand. 

\ 

Take  a  careful  look  at  the  hand  wc 
hold  for  the  postwai^showdow  n. 
Coluinhus  and  Central  ^hio  are 
prosperous  now  .  .  .  hut  only  partly 
because  of  the  war.  This  ^market 
has  gained  its  national  impor^nce 
through  long  established  teamwork 
between  diversified  industries  and 
progressive  agriculture. 

You  can  cash  in  on  this  bulging  pot  \ 
if  you  lay  your  advertising  blue 
chips  on  the  one  new’spaper  that 
dominates  this  whole  area  .  .  .  the 
one  newspaper  that  can  boast  of 
more  than  770  exclusive  advertising 
accounts. 


**T0R  «  PUILISHIR  «M>  Nev*Mb«r  11.  1f44 


mm 


n 


*  Itayrr  la  ntur  wf  the  77W  eselMalve 

navertlMinK  neroanla  Hainx  The  UtaiMteh  In 
the  t'NlNNihNa  ■Market. 


OHIO'S  GREATEST  HOME  DAILY 


B«prflMatod  NatioBAlly  by 
(TMABA  and  OEM8BEC 


Reuters  Plans  ~ 
Greater  Pacific 
News  Coverage 

N^s  Chi*i  Cites 
Gsowing  British 
Interest  in  lap  War 

Walton  A.  Cole,  Reuters  news 
manager,  arrived  in  the  U.S. 
this  week  for  a  two  months’  stay 
during  which  he  ___ 
will  look  after 
various  Reuters 
interests  in  this  ■ 

country  includ* 
ing  expansion  of 
his  agencys  cov- 
erage  in  the  Pa*  . 

ciflc. 

He  anticipates, 
the  near  fu* 
ture,  greatly  in* 
creased  interest  IB  iBi 

by  the  British  _  , 

press  in  the  Pa* 
ciflc  war,  he 
says— and  a  headache  for  Reu* 
ters  in  establishing  eommunica* 
tions  to  handle  the  stepped-up 
volume  of  news  which  they  will 
demand. 

Newspapers  in  England  used 
to  handling  campaigns  no  far¬ 
ther  away  than  Europe  or  North 
Africa  are  going  to  have  a  tough 
session  with  the  time  differen¬ 
tials,  relay  problems,  and  great 
distances  involved  in  covering 
the  Paciflc,  he  says. 

News  Transition 

Mr.  Cole  declares  war  news 
in  Europe  is  undergoing  a  dou¬ 
ble  transition.  Pure  war  corre¬ 
spondence  from  Europe  is  rapid¬ 
ly  giving  way  to  political  inter¬ 
pretation,  and  war  news  from 
the  Paciflc  is  beginning  to  take 
over  the  front  pages,  he  says. 

“It’s  a  vest  pocket  reversal  of 
what  happened  in  Europe,  and 
the  Paciflc  story  has  deflnitely 
come  into  its  own  in  the  English 
papers.  In  London  before  I  left, 
the  Paciflc  furnished  the  top 
war  stories  in  the  London  papers 
for  three  out  of  seven  days,” 
Mr.  Cole  declares. 

The  Reuters  executive  points 
out  that  the  war  has  developed 
a  new  type  of  reporter,  the  war 
correspondent,  who  Hkes  and 
wants  action,  who  is  rugged  and 
tough  and  able  to  stand  up  un¬ 
der  the  hardships  of  the  flght- 
ing  fronts.  As  the  war  in  Europe 
subsides  these  men  will  go  into 
action  in  the  Pacific,  l^e  big 
names  among  British  war  corre¬ 
spondents  will  be  appearing 
over  Pacific  stories,  be  says. 

The  liberated  European  press 
is  also  beginning  to  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  what’s  happening  in 
the  Pacific,  says  Mr.  Cole.  “First 
phase  of  news  coverage  after 
the  liberation  ams  an  orgy  of 
local  news.  Tlien  as  affhirs  set¬ 
tled  down  they  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  was  going  on  else¬ 
where” 

He  admits  but  defends  previ¬ 
ous  lack  of  interest  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  press  in  the  Pacific  war. 
“Britigh  apathy  was  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  oflicial  policy,”  he  says, 
“but  g  simpie  result  of  the  re- 
motenjess  of  the  fighting  there. 
You  can’t  gat  excit^  over  a  war 


thousands  of  miles  away  when 
you’re  fighting  for  survival  on 
your  own  doorstep.” 

Mr.  Cole  points  out  one  of  the 
interesting  things  about  Reuters’ 
war  coverage  has  been  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  American  writers  on  its 
staff.  “Some  of  their  names  are 
household  words  in  Britain,”  he 
says.  “Robert  Reuben,  John 
Wilhelm,  David  Brown,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Stringer  before  he  was 
killed,  have  done  outstanding 
Jobs  (ff  reporting  the  American 
fronts  for  the  British  press.” 

Mr.  Cole  is  also  warm  in  his 
praise  of  American  PRO  outfits 
In  Europe.  “’They’ve  done  ex¬ 
cellent  work,”  he  says,  “proving 
once  again  the  desirtd>ility  of 
the  American  policy  of  putting 
trained  newspaper  men  in  mili¬ 
tary  public  relations  Jobs. 

“British  correspondents  have 
been  outspoken  in  their  praise,” 
he  declares. 

a 

Purple  Heart 
Awarded  to 
Clete  Roberts 

Clete  Roberts,  Blue  Network 
war  correspondent,  was  award¬ 
ed  the  Purple  Heart  by  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  this  week 
for  wounds  he  received  on 
Leyte  during  the  Japanese  air 
raid  two  weeks  ago  in  which 
Asahel  Bush  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  Stanley  Gunn  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Star~Telegram  and 
the  Houston  Chronicle  were 
killed. 

Announcement  of  the  award 
was  accompanied  by  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Col.  Legrande  Dlller, 
press  relations  officer  at  Mac- 
Arthur’s  headquarters,  that 
casualties  among  war  corre¬ 
spondents  in  the  Southwest  Pa¬ 
cific  are  proportionately  greater 
than  in  any  other  theatre  of 
action  because  “the  aggressive 
correspondents  go  in  with 
troops  from  one  operation  to 
the  next  with  little  rest.” 

Several  other  American  cor¬ 
respondents  narrowly  escaped 
death  or  serious  injury  in  the 
same  raid  in  which  Bush  and 
Gunn  were  killed  and  Roberts 
wounded.  United  Press  reported 
this  week.  ’Two  U.P.  newsmen. 
Francis  McCarthy  and  Frank 
Hewlett,  John  G.  Dowling  of  the 
Chicago  Sun,  John  H.  Walter 
of  Time  magazine,  and  Frank  P. 
Smith  of  the  Chicago  Times 
emerged  from  the  bombing  ses 
sion  with  shocks  and  bruises. 

McCarthy  was  one  of  four  cor¬ 
respondents  who  were  blown 
from  their  cots  when  two  bombs 
were  dropped  by  a  single  low- 
flying  raider  on  Tacloban,  cap¬ 
ital  of  Leyte  Island. 

’The  war  competed  this  week 
with  the  national  elections  for 
space  in  the  American  press, 
with  the  result  that  most  of  the 
akie-anfde  color  reporting  of  the 
war,  featuring  personal  experi¬ 
ences  of  correspondents  on  the 
battle  lines,  never  saw  print. 

CHfton  Daniel  of  the  Hew 
York  Times  rated  front-page 
space,  however,  for  his  neat 
trick  of  reporting  from  three 
different  European  countries  in 
a  period  of  30  minutes. 

Within  that  time  he  visited 


and  wrote  dispatches  from  Eu*  I 
pen,  Belgium;  Aachen,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Vaals,  Netherlands. 
Needless  to  say  none  of  the 
three  was  very  long  or  informa¬ 
tive,  but  no  doubt  they  repre¬ 
sented  some  kind  of  reportorial 
record  in  the  coverage  of  World 
War  n. 

Lewis  Gannett  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  reported 
from  the  Dutch-Gerinan  border 
a  dance  attended  by  Dutch  girls 
and  shy  American  tro<q>ars 
which  bogged  down  badly  until 
Marjorie  Avery,  Detroit  Free 
Press  war  correspondent,  en¬ 
tered  the  door. 

“Gee,  an  American  girl,”  ex¬ 
claimed  one  G.I.,  Gannett  re¬ 
ported,  “Can  I  dance  with  her?” 

“Sure,”  answered  Gannett, 
and  the  G.  I.  danced  away  with 
Marjorie.  After  that  every¬ 
thing  was  all  right,  said  Gan¬ 
nett,  and  finally  one  of  the 
Dutch  girls  even  Jitterbugged 
with  a  G.I. 

Reportedly  the  first  interview 
that  Gen.  Francisco  Franco  of 
Spain  has  granted  to  the  press 
since  he  took  over  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  1939  was  obtained  last 
week  by  A.  L.  Bradford,  di¬ 
rector  of  U.P.  foreign  services. 
During  his  conversation  with 
Bradford,  Franco  declared  that 
his  country  had  never  been 
Fascist  or  Nazi,  and  had  never 
been  allied  secretly  or  other¬ 
wise  with  the  Axis  powers. 

In  evidence  of  this  assertion 
Franco  said:  “When  in  July, 
1940  the  German  armies  occu¬ 
pied  France  and  reached  the 
Spanish  border  and  France  was 
totally  disarmed,  instead  of 
seizing  upon  these  circiun- 
stances  to  attack  France  from 
behind,  which  our  traditional 
chivalry  would  never  have  per¬ 
mitted.  Spain,  on  the  contrary, 
adopted  a.  friendly  attitude 
toward  that  neighbor. 

“In  that  moment  only  one 
European  power  remained  at 
war  with  the  Axis  nation  and 
the  U.  S.  had  not  entered  the 
conflict.  If  the  accusations  con¬ 
cerning  our  alleged  obligations 
with  the  Axis  had  been  true, 
this  was  the  incomparable  mo¬ 
ment  to  have  taken  up  arms 
against  the  Allied  coalition 
which  in  France  had  ceased  to 
fight,  leaving  her  territory  easy 
prey  to  occupation  by  a  foreign 
army.” 


■  IMevv  Bedford 
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THE  ALBANY 
MARKET 

Looks  to  the  future  with  cm 
fidence  bom  of  yean  oi  ci 
perience  and  steadv  growtli 

POST-WAR 

PROGRESS 

in  the  market  will  be  paced  bjrib 
spirit  and  energy  of  firmi  lad 
this.  ( FIFTH  KEYHOLE  CL 
UP  of  an  Albany  bnsiness  fine) 
JOHN  G.  MYERS  CO. -far 
years  a  vital  part  of  the  bo 
life  of  Albany.  Rated  as  a 
class  Department  store,  it  hai 
a  loyal  following  through  the  ; 
Four  years  ago.  Clay  Myen, 
Pittsburgh,  purchased  the  i 
Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mi 
and  his  two  sons,  changes  and 
provemeiits  have  accelerated 
modernization  of  the  store’i  o 
ation.  Their  business  zeal  is  c 
linked  with  their  civic  pride 
proven  eagerness  to  contrilme 
the  progress  and  developmeX 
Albany. 

In  1943  this  store  used  3i 
lines  of  advertising  in  the 
TIMES-UNION,  daUy  and 
giving  the  paper  leadership 
more  than  13,000  lines. 
Through  the  years,  the  T 
UNION  has  built  a  loyal  foUo 
among  Albany  women.  Local 
chants,  appreciating  this,  d< 
on  the  TIMES-UNION  for- 
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Campaign  Advertising 
Hits  New  High  Record 

By  Philip  Schuyler 


FOR  to  DAYS,  from  Sept.  7  to 

Nov.  6,  the  American  public 
was  oa  the  receiving  end  of  the 
most  terrific  concentrated  clash 
of  coifipeting  advertising  forces 
ever  loosed  in  history,  ending 
Nov.  7  in  the  reelection  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  for  a  fourth 
term. 

The  exact  total  cost  may 
never  be  known.  The  Hatch 
Act,  limiting  political  parties 
and  organizations  to  $3,000,000 
each,  this  year  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  many  different  spend¬ 
ing  groups  over  and  above  the 
thousands  of  state  and  county 
committees  of  the  two  major 
parties.  Not  as  lavish  a  spender 
as  was  expected  early  in  the 
campaign,  the  CIO  Political  Ac¬ 
tion  Committee  and  the  National 
Citizens  PAC  contributed  their 
share.  There  were  other  side¬ 
line  spenders  difficult  to  check 
upon. 

One  estimate  of  the  total  spent 
on  advertising  alone  is  $6,000,- 
000,  or  $100,000  a  day.  Others 
place  the  total  cost  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  including  advertising,  or¬ 
ganization,  and  administration, 
as  high  as  $25,000,000. 

Radio  Cost  High 

The  two  major  parties  ad¬ 
mitted  to  spending  through 
their  national  committees  a  total 
of  $1,500,000  on  radio  advertis¬ 
ing  alone.  This  amount  was 
divided  equally  between  Demo¬ 
crats  and  Republicans.  Wells 
Church,  assistant  radio  director 
for  the  Republicans,  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  on  Nov.  8  that  start¬ 
ing  Sept.  7  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  had  bought  60 
different  radio  network  pro¬ 
grams,  including  about  six  paid 
for  by  outside  organizations. 
This  did  not  include  rebroad¬ 
casts.  Nor  did  it  include  ttie  spot 
announcements  furnished  in 
text  form  by  headquarters  but 
bought  on  local  stations  by  state 
and  county  committees. 

The  60  programs  cost  between 
$750,000  and  $800,000,  Church 
estimated.  Time  bought  by 
state  and  county  groups  would 
probably  come  to  an  additional 
$1,000,000.  On  the  final  Dewey 
broadcast  the  evening  of  Nov.  6 
there  were  600  radio  stations. 
Church  said. 

Leonard  Reinsch,  radio  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  who  at  the  start  of 
the  campaign  bought  five-min¬ 
ute  spots  “in  order  not  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  public’s  radio 
entertainment”  wound  up  on 
Election  Eve  with  an  hour's  pro¬ 
gram  that  was  a  regular  variety 
show  in  itself,  ending  with  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  from  President 
Roosevelt. 

Some  130  people  were  in¬ 
volved  in  the  preparation  of  this 
show  und^  the  general  super¬ 
vision  of  Paul  Porter,  publicity 
director  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Reinsch  has  yet  tp  learn  the 
total  cost  of  the  hour-long  show. 
A  factor  that  concerned  both 


parties  in  the  placement  of  radio 
advertising  was  the  necessity 
for  paying  for  the  talent  of  all 
regular  commercial  shows  put 
off  the  air.  It  is  figured  that 
this  unused  talent  accounted  for 
25%  of  the  totals  spent  for 
broadcasting.  It  was  announced 
that  the  final  program  for  the 
Democrats  was  paid  for  by  the 
1,000  Club  which  was  reported 
to  have  raised  $94,100.  This  one 
show  probably  cost  more  than 
that  entire  amount,  according 
to  Reinsch. 

Figuring  that  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  had  prob¬ 
ably  spent  about  $750,000  on  be¬ 
half  of  F.  D.  R.  on  the  radio 
alone,  Reinsch  did  not  estimate 
how  much  additional  had  been 
spent  locally  by  state  and 
county  committees  or  other 
assisting  groups.  A  phenomenon 
of  this  campaign  was  the  fact 
that  some  newspapers  devoted 
free  space  in  daily  appeals  to  the 
public  during  the  last  weeks  of 
the  campaign  for  contributions 
to  put  Roosevelt  on  the  air.  The 
New  York  Post  gave  front  page 
space  on  occasion  to  this  type 
of  appeal.  PM  was  also  active 
in  the  drive,  claiming  to  have 
raised  $160,000. 

Reinsch,  his  political  advertis¬ 
ing  successfully  completed,  is 
returning  to  his  regular  job  as 
managing  director  of  stations 
WSB,  of  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
WFIC  of  the  Dayton  Daily  News, 
and  WIOD  of  the  Miami  News. 

Newspaper  Placements 

Lack  of  newsprint  kept  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  from  sharing  as 
they  might  have  in  the  huge 
political  advertising  pot.  In  the 
closing  days,  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  spent  $20,000 
in  28  large  eastern  dailies.  This 
included  a  full  page  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Bronx 
Home  News,  followed  by  600- 
line  space  in  the  Times  and  New 
York  Mirror,  and  300  lines  in 
the  New  York  Sun.  Other 
papers  used  were  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 

The  Franklin  Bruck  Adver¬ 
tising  Corp.,  1270  Sixth  Ave., 
New  York,  handled  the  account 
through  Max  Sackheim,  vice- 
president. 

Alden  Kenyon,  associate  cam¬ 
paign  director  for  the  Republi¬ 
cans  was  in  charge  of  all  adver¬ 
tising  other  than  radio.  In  di¬ 
rect  charge  of  the  radio  for  this 
party  was  Henry  Turnbull  of 
the  Duane-Jones  agency,  assisted 
by  Church  and  Barbara  Gage. 
Church  is  regularly  radio  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Republican  National 
Committee  in  Washington. 

In  addition  to  the  toal  news¬ 
paper  blast,  the  Republicans 
also  bought  42-line  space  earlier 
in  the  campaign  in  35  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  also,  working  tiirough 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  the 
American  ^ess  Association,  in¬ 
augurated  a  newspaper  adver¬ 


tising  mat  program  for  local 
sponsorship 

W.  G.  ^rter  was  in  direct 
charge  of  the  mat  program  at 
Republican  headquarters.  The 
same  idea  was  suggested  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  and  the 
APA  to  the  Democrats  and  to 
CIO.  The  Democratic  National 
Committee  was  not  interested, 
but  the  CIO  Political  Action 
Committee  was  quite  successful 
with  a  program  in  weekly  news¬ 
papers  with  the  assistance  of 
APA. 

Carter  furnished  Editor  & 
Publisher  a  breakdown  of  news¬ 
paper  mat  orders  by  states 
and  sources.  This  revealed  a 
total  distribution  of  5,144  mats, 

Despite  this  major  essay  into 
newspaper  advertising,  it  was 
agreed  at  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  headquarters  that 
newspaper  advertising  is  no 
longer  the  factor  in  national 
politics  that  it  used  to  be.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  major  speeches  of  the  can¬ 
didates,  most  of  them  carried  on 
the  radio  as  paid  advertising, 
were  printed  in  full  by  many 
newspapers  as  news.  Political 
advertisements  were  turned 
down  by  many  dailies  because 
of  the  paper  shortage. 

‘“niat  is  indeed  a  shame,” 
Carter  declared.  “Two  other 
reasons  may  lie  behind  the 
switch  to  radio  as  the  major  me¬ 
dium.  First  and  foremost  is  the 
Hatch  Act.  Besieged  by  cries 
for  help  from  state  and  local 


committees  and  limited  by  law 
on  expenditures,  the  radio  is  the 
easiest  way  to  satisfy  the  largest 
number  requesting  assistance. 
Secondly,  is  the  fact  that,  in  this 
campaign  at  least,  the  appeal 
was  largely  to  the  emotions, 
rather  than  to  intelligence. 
Newspapers  lend  themselves 
better  to  intelligent  discussion 
of  the  issues  involved  than  to 
the  emotional  aspects.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  future  will 
find  both  parties  deserting  the 
radio  and  returning  to  the 
printed  word." 

The  Republican  party  through 
its  national  committee  also  pur¬ 
chased  10,000  billboard  locations. 

Backing  F.D.R.  in  addition  to 
the  national  committee  was  the 
CIO-PAC  and  the  NCPAC  whidi 
has  said  together  they  spent 
about  $1,000,000.  After  an 
opening  appeal  for  funds  in 
news  for  funds  in  newspaper 
space,  the  major  proportion  of 
the  CIO  advertising  money  went 
to  pamphlets,  of  which  more 
than  100,000,000  were  printed. 
'The  Nov.  1  report  of  the  CIO- 
PAC  Usted  $284,156  inindividual 
contributions,  plus  $132,000  in 
loans  and  transfers.  Another 
$284,156  was  retained  locally. 
The  PAC  organizations  only  sent 
50  cents  of  each  dollar  to  the 
national  PAC.  That  adds  iq>  to 
$700,000. 

Wilbur  “Ping”  Ferry,  PAC 
publicity  director,  also  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  that  in  the  last 
(Continued  on  page  81) 
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Facts  can  be  Juggled  as  to  newsr 
paper  coverage —  but  remain  FACTS. 

A  new  year  brings  new  schedules,  and 
the  temptation  Is  to  believe  that  this 
very  active  and  large  market  can  be  reached  by  Philadelphia 
papers.  Chart  their  respective  circulations  In  this  area  .  .  . 
spiral  and  pin-wheel  fancy  figures  .  .  .  and  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Times  Herald  City  Zone  circulation  climbs  away  up 
to  the  top  of  the  chart  as  compared  with  ALL  THREE  outside 
newspapers. 

The  Norristown,  Penna.  City  Zone  represents  53,429  money- 
to-spend  people  who  are  so  loyal  to  their  OWN  paper  they  look 
to  rr  for  their  advertising  story.  A  consumer  survey  shows, 
beyond  current  prosperity,  that  this  area  has  a  nest  egg  of 
$15,000,000  ready  for  post-war  buying  .  .  .  and  EAGER  to  buy 
when  they  can  get  the  goods. 
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In  the  Ford  kitchen  •  •  .this  little  trial  engine  sputtered  into  life 


IT  HAPPENED  far  back— in  the  very 
early  1890’8.  In  the  kitchen  of  his 
Detroit  home,  a  young  engineer, 
named  Henry  Ford,  was  testing  a 
principle  of  the  internal  combustion 
engine. 

His  apparatus,  clamped  to  the 
kitchen  sink,  was  a  piece  of  one-inch 
gas  pipe,  reamed  out  for  a  cylinder — 
the  flywheel,  a  handwheel  from  a 
lathe.  Gasoline  was  fed  from  an  oil 
cup.  A  wire  connected  to  the  kitchen 
light  furnished  the  spark. 

He  spun  the  flywheel.  Flame  came 
from  the  exhaust,  the  sink  shook  and 
the  trial  engine  was  running  under  its 
own  power.  Mr.  Ford  was  satisfied. 


He  put  the  engine  aside.  It  had  served 
its  purpose.  His  idea  was  proved. 

But  he  did  not  stop  to  applaud  him¬ 
self.  “The  man  who  thinks  he  has 
done  something,”  Mr.  Ford  once  said, 
“hasn’t  even  started.”  His  mind  was 
already  stirring  with  thoughts  of  a 
new  and  larger  engine  for  transpor¬ 
tation  use. 

Just  ahead  lay  the  pioneering  which 
was  to  produce  the  Ford  automobile 
of  world-wide  use.  Ahead  lay  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  first  industrial  assembly 
line,  hundreds  of  inventions  and  im¬ 
provements,  the  building  of 30,000,000 
low-cost  motor  cars  and  trucks  to 
serve  the  needs  of  aH  the  people. 


Today,  at  Ford  Motor  Company 
the  pioneering  still  goes  forward.  New 
methods,  new  materials,  new  devices 
are  continually  being  developed.  Out¬ 
siders  don’t  hear  about  many  of  these 
important  advancements,  because 
Ford  assignments  now  are  subject  to 
military  restrictions. 

But  one  day  the  story  of  this  mod¬ 
ern  pioneering  can  be  told.  It  will  be 
told,  you  may  be  sure,  through  the 
medium  of  Ford,  Mercury  and  Lin¬ 
coln  cars  so  advanced  in  both  style 
and  engineering  that  new  millions  will 
seek  to  own  them — for  comfort,  for 
smartness,  for  reliability,  and  for 
economy. 
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/  (\  !  Blood  Donor  Promotion 

/§  S— /  A  /  V  J  THE  left  “ear”  of  the  local  sec- 

^  ^d-PCl  A  tion  front  page  in  the  Albany 

0  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News 

features  a  thumbnail  picture  and 
interview  with  a  Red 
war  loan  Drires  blood  donor. 

SOME  War  Bond  promotion  _  _  _  _ 

features  which  newspapers  One-Mozi  Paper  Serves 
the  drives:  to  be  successful  in  jiifQjjtiy  ijj  France 

Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune  ran  formerly 

a  series  of  Page  1  Interviews  Cleveland  Press  and  the 

with  residents  of  foreign  birth:  recently 

■T  Come  From  ’*  In  which  established  what  he  believes  to 
they  told  w«iy  they  buy  bonds.  V?®  letterpress  unit  pub- 
irnnmnnA  I  \  n  it  u  Ucation  m  this  STes.  It  IS  called 
carr?^  ^*®*’:*  ^TF.  is  published  for  a  combat 

fled  seeUott^  team,  flrst  appeared  Sept.  13. 

station  nffS-j?  J*[*^e*>  •  ^rvlce  Straus  is  the  photographer, 
customers  reporter,  editor,  copy  reader 

a  10-cent*  makeup  man.  He  putt-putts 

nriptn^am^  from  slit  trench  to  slit  trench 

o“  «  motorcycle  taking  his 
e  soia.  stories  and  nictures  from  the 

Phila^lphia  Inquirer  conduct-  foot  troops  which  his  paper 
M  an  editorial  campaign  until  serves.  Three  cameras  diangle 
the  war  Department  released  from  his  fleld  pack,  two  Arguses 
certain  official  documentary  and  a  Contax  (probably  cap- 
ftlms,  such  as  “War  Department  tured  from  a  Nazi  colonel).  He 
^port,  for  public  showing  at  does  all  his  own  developing  in 
bond  rallies.  a  portable  darkroom. 

Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tele-  te  the  fourth 

gram  splashed  over  Page  1  a  editorship  Straus  has  held  since 
picture  of  a  local  war  hero  and  koin*  G.  I.  Previously  he  put 
a  story  obtained  by  the  U.P.  tee  Leader,  a  mimeo  sheet,  TYPOGRAPHICAL  boners  are 
in  which  he  said:  “Just  raise  during  his  basic  training  days;  either  more  numerous  or  fim- 
the  money  to  buy  the  equipment  tee  Bounce,  published  by  bis  nier  than  usual.  For  example: 
and  train  the  men  to  send  to  us  division  when  it  was  at  Camp  Montreal  Herald — “PaUqr  Kel- 
over  here  and  we  will  give  Breckinridge,  Ky.,  aiKl  tite  ly,  who  looked  over  the  clown- 
Hitler  the  damndest  licking  in  Spearhead,  published  by  the  di-  ing,  killed  one  of  the  violin 
all  history.  Iliat’s  a  promise!”  vision  after  it  arrived  ovecseas.  pliers.” 

The  quotes  were  -set  in  48^int  te  addition  to  newspaper  Salt  Lake  Tribune  —  “Flerji 
type  in  an  8-C(dui^  flag  box  work,  Straus  operated  his  own  Sen.  Pepper  dressed  at  Demo- 
across  the  top  of  the  page,  with  advertising  agenc]^  three  years,  cratic  rally.” 

a  band-written  catchline:  “To  ■  _ _ 

toe  People  of  ui^  from  Some-  Food  Editors  Pleosed  I 

...  With  Chicago  Meeting  fHERE'S  A  BIGG 

panded  toe  “Back  toe  Attack”  Thirty-two  food  editors  of  •  ••  "w  ■  Mm  ■ 

slogan  wto  a  second  line:  “Put  ^d^Westem  metropolitan  news- 
a  Bond  in  His  Pack,”  and  urged  Papers  completed  a  week’s  visit  .Aie  >•> 

relatives  of  service  men  to  buy  in  Chicago,  Nov.  3,  during  which  ||]|}AY  III  jB^TIIal 
extra  bonds.  time  they  attended  a  series  of 

Sydney  (N  S  )  Post-Record  conferences  with  leading  Chi- 
boosted  Canada’s  7th  Victory  proce^rs  to  leam  •  Last  year  the  farmer’s  share  c 

Loan  by  oublishina  dailv  fnli-  whats  ahead  in  the  food  fleld.  was  a7  cenu  compared  to  a  19. 

page  picture  fSoflts  of  £al  ,  Miss  Grace  HarUey,  Atlanta  retail  price  of  food  in  1943  av, 

men  and  women  overseas  toe  chairman  of  the  iwd  while  prices  paid  farmers  for  « 

caption  reading:  “You’U  bring  editors  group,  summed  up  the  higher  than  the  1935-39  periw 

these  boys  back  sooner  if  you  conferences  by  stat-  higger  and  more  important  thi 

buy  ‘One  More  Bond  Than  Ever  If*  i»ecomes  an  civen  more  desirable 

Before.’  ”  A°  miUion  dollars  worth  of  farm  pro 


^  rnTTr«  1  «  iiiui  wuuimcu  aiiui  iiv 

Cross  the  general  manager  of  a  cer-  reaching  his  objection.” 

tain  group  of  newspapers  at-  ,  n-ii-.  n-  . 

taches  toe  following  note  to  his 
„„  mail  these  days: 

rves  .-This  letter  comes  to  you  Three. 

with  toe  hope  of  bringing  hap-  A  U.P.  dispatch — “Two  clashes 

merlv  piness  to  toe  tired  btuiness  man.  have  been  reported.  In  the 
d  the  Upon  receipt  of  this  le1;]ter  send  first,  a  lovely  battle  developed. 
*entlv  ^  copies  to  your  nearest  and  A  number  were  killed  on  both 
res  to  dearest  friends.  Then  pack  up  sides.” 
pub-  wife  and  send  her  to  the  ■ 

cSled  ^  tee  top  of  tee  llrt.  ••thIS  is  the  famous  cat  that 
>™bat  ®PP®“r  helped  get  a  cable  through  toe 

13.  ^®  dam.’’  a  guard  told  a  SpSccne 

ipher,  (Wash.)  Chronicle  reporter” 

Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

-niitfjs  break  the  chain.  One  guy  t  .  ,  . 

rench  broke  toe  chain  and  got  his  own  Looking  at  tee  ordinary  grey 


Christmas  Giits 
THE  Chicago  Tribune  is  asking 
service  patients  at  O’Reilly 
Hospital  to  fill  out  slips  ex¬ 
pressing  a  preference  for 
Christmas  gifts,  "niese  slips  are 
then  distributed  to  readers  who 
agree  to  fill  the  orders.  Last 
year  more  than  1,000  gifts  were 
donated,  including  a  stamp  col¬ 
lection  which  has  become  a  hos¬ 
pital  hobby. 


A  RICH  RESPONSIVI  MARRET 


n*ii  f  n*  ux  D  1  1  .  ^  “^w  eaiiion  oi  me  meaiu 

oul  OI  nights  Booklet  Stylebook,  handbook  for  report- 

A  SERIES  of  articles  on  the  G.I.  ers  and  copyreaders  originally 
Bill  of  Rights  by  William  J.  issued  nearly  10  years  ago,  has 
Coughlin  of  toe  Detroit  Free  been  published  by  toe  Medill 
Press  has  been  put  into  booklet  School  of  Journalism,  North- 
form  for  service  men  and  their  western  University.  The  first 
families.  It  explains  what  toe  edition  of  this  guidebook  was 
returning  veteran  can  expect  prepared  by  Floyd  G.  Arpan,  as-, 
from  his  government  in  the  way  sistant  professor  of  journalism  at 
of  education,  life  insurance,  Medill.  now  on  leave  as  a  Naval 
legal- aid,  employment,  loans  for  lieutenant  stationed  in  Jackson- 
homes,  etc.,  and  it  includes  a  ville,  Fla.  This  new  fourth  edi- 
directory  of  the  organizations  tion  was  revised  by  a  colleague, 
which  will  administer  the  law.  Prof.  R.  E.  Wolseley. 


BLOOMINGTON.  ILLINOIS 

Esfabllthad  IIM 

Gilman,  Nicoil  A  Rulhman,  National  Advartiting  Rapratanfativat 
Naw  York  •  Boston  •  Philadalphia  •  Chicago  •  San  Francifca 
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'Pittsburgh's  Future 


•  •••  is  without  limit^ 


EDWARD  MARTIN 
Governor  of  Pennayltanie 


** Pittsburgh  and  the  Pittsburgh  District^  with  its 
diversity  of  products^  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
communities  of  America.*^ 

*^With  great  organizations  equipped  with  modern 
appliances  and  manned  by  the  finest  management 
and  manpower  that  can  he  found  in  the  worlds 
Pittsburgh's  future  is  without  limit.  Everything 
must  be  done  to  encour€tge  it.** 


Governor  of  Fennayivvnia 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  WITH  OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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D.  T.  Bryan 
Succeeds  Father 
As  Publisher 

Richmond,  Va.,  Nov.  7  —  Di¬ 
rectors  of  Richmond  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  meeting  here  yester¬ 
day,  elected  David  Tennant 
Bryan,  38,  as  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Timet- Ditpatch  and 
the  N ewt  Leader.  He  succeeds 
his  father,  John  Stewart  Bryan, 
who  died  Oct.  16. 

Mr.  Bryan,  now  a  lieutenant 
commander  on  active  duty  with 
the  U.  S.  Navy,  was  given  a 
leave  of  absence  by  the  direc¬ 
tors.  who  authorized  John  Dana 
W»e,  vice-ipresident  of  the  cor¬ 
poration,  to  act  for  him  until  his 
return. 

In  addition  to  his  election  as 
president  and  publisher,  Mr. 
Bryan  also  was  named  treasurer 
of  the  corporation.  Mr.  Wise 
was  reelect^  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  and  also  will 
act  as  assistant  treasurer.  Dr. 
Douglas  Southall  Freeman  was 
reelected  vice-president  and  also 
will  serve  as  assistant  treasurer. 
R.  Keith  Kane  was  reelect^  sec¬ 
retary.  A.  Hamilton  Bryan  was 
elected  a  director  in  place  of 
John  Stewart  Bryan,  and  Mr. 
Wise  was  elected  a  director  in 
place  of  D.  Tennant  Bryan. 

Other  directors  are:  Col.  Sam¬ 
uel  L.  Slover,  of  Norfolk;  P.  S. 
Huber,  of  Norfolk;  C.  L.  Kauf¬ 
man,  N.  N.  Hill,  Jr.,  J.  St.  George 
Bryan,  Dr.  Freeman  and  Mr. 
Kane. 

Following  his  election,  Mr. 
Bryan  issued  the  following 
statement: 

“The  directors  of  Richmond 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  have  today 
elects  me  to  succeed  my  father 
as  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Times-Dispatch  and  the 
News  Leader.  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  chosen  as  his  successor  and 
that  I  approach  the  task  with 
great  humility.  I  shall  consider, 
as  he  did,  that  this  is  a  position 
of  public  trust  to  be  held  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.” 

■ 

Drury  Editorial  Head 
Oi  Vancouver  Daily 

Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Nov.  6 — 
Kenneth  C.  Drury  has  resigned 
as  editor  of  the  Victoria  (B.  C.) 
Daily  Timet  to  accept  the  post 
of  editorial  director  of  the  Van- 
couver  Newt-Herald.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Aubrey  F.  Roberts,  who 
has  been  appointed  Canadian 
representative  for  Braun  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  public  relations 
counsel  and  business  advisors. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Drury  will  be 
Harry  P.  H^ges,  who  has  been 
appointed  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Victoria  Times. 

Mr.  Drury  has  been  editor  of 
the  Times  for  t  he  last  eight 
years  and  has  been  with  the 
newspaper  since  his  return  from 
France  at  the  end  of  the  last 
war.  He  is  at  present  vice- 
president  of  the  Victoria  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  chairman  of 
the  Chamber’s  Post-war  Re¬ 
habilitation  Committee.  Victoria 
correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Timet,  and  for  the  last  two  years 
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has  been  president  of  the  Vic¬ 
toria  University  Extension. 

Mr.  Hodges  went  to  the  Times 
in  1916  as  Parliamentary  re¬ 
porter,  becoming  assistant  edi¬ 
torial  writer  in  1919  under  the 
editorship  of  the  late  B.  C. 
Nicholas,  on  whose  death  in  1936 
he  became  chief  editorial  writer. 
He  was  appointed  associate  edi¬ 
tor  in  March.  1942.  Prior  to 
joining  the  Times  he  was  for 
three  and  a  half  years  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Kemloopt 
(B.  C. )  Inland  Sentinel. 

■ 

G.  Dawson  Dies; 
Longtime  Editor 
Of  London  Times 

Little  known  to  the  public  but 
conceded  one  of  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  figures  outside  of  the 
British  Government,  Geoffrey 
Dawson,  70,  editor  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Timet  from  1912  to  1919  and 
1923  to  1941,  died  Nov.  7. 

Concerned  with  imperial  pol¬ 
icy  and  world  problems,  he 
vaulted  into  a  hot  public  con¬ 
troversy  in  1938  with  an  edi¬ 
torial  suggestion  that  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  might  consider  ceding 
the  Sudetenland  to  Germany. 
Notably  rightist  and  indepen¬ 
dent.  his  first  resignation  from 
the  'Times  editorship  followed  a 
series  of  clashes  with  Lord 
Northclifle,  who  owned  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  Times. 

Affer  Lord  Northclifle’s  death 
in  1922,  he  replaced  Wickham 
Steed  again  in  the  editorship, 
holding  the  position  until  com¬ 
pelled  to  resign  in  1941  because 
he  had  passed  the  age  limit  by 
a  year. 

Born  Geoffrey  Robinson  in 
Skipton-in-Craven,  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  at  Eton  and 
Oxford,  leaving  the  university 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Boer 
War  to  join  the  South  African 
Department  of  the  Foreign  Of¬ 
fice.  Here  he  attracted  the  fav¬ 
orable  attention  of  Lord  Milner, 
governor  general,  and  became 
his  secretary  for  four  years. 

On  Lord  Milner’s  retirement 
in  1905  he  became  editor  of  the 
Johannesburg  Star  and  served 
as  Times  correspondent  in  South 
Africa.  Geoffrey  Robinson,  as 
he  still  was  known,  returned  to 
London  in  1910  as  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times  and  two  years 
later  succeeded  George  Earle 
Buckle  as  editor.  He  had  his 
name  changed  to  Dawson  in 
1917  by  Royal  License  in  order 
to  succeed  to  an  estate. 

He  dramatized  scientific  ad¬ 
vancement  Jan.  7,  1927,  when  he 
and  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Timet,  were 
the  parties  on  the  first  hi^orical 
trans-Atlantic  telephone  call. 

■ 

Charges  Censorship 

Charging  that  Radio  Station 
WMCA,  New  York,  censored  a 
pre-election  speech  by  him.  Rep. 
John  J.  O’Connor,  head  of  the 
pro-Dewey  American  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Committee,  can¬ 
celed  the  address.  Officials  of 
WMCA  declared  that  the  sta¬ 
tions  objections  towards  certain 
aliegations  in  the  speech  were 
made  because  of  libelous  matter. 


r.  S.  Bryan  Estate 
Placed  at  $1,787,490 

An  estate  valued  at  $1,787,490 
was  left  by  John  Stewart  Bry¬ 
an,  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Timet-Dit- 
patch  and  Richmond  Newt-Lead¬ 
er,  according  to  the  will  probat¬ 
ed  this  week. 

Approximately  $1,600,000  is  in 
personal  property,  including  his 


interests  in  the  two  newspapers. 

Income  from  trust  funds,  du^ 
ing  the  lifetime  of  the  heirs  and 
grandchildren,  is  to  be  de¬ 
voted  first  to  the  benefit  of  the 
widow. 

Dr.  Douglas  Southall  Free¬ 
man,  editor  of  the  News-Leader, 
was  elected  to  Mr.  Bryan's  place 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Southern  Railway.  Mr.  Bryan 
died  Oct.  16. 


from  Overseas 


“My  Dear  Bill: 

“I  think  I  have  discovered  something.  Per¬ 
haps  I  knew  it  all  the  time,  but  the  other  day 
it  ‘jelled.’ 

“I’ve  discovered  that  news  is  important  irj 
direct  relationship  to  distance.  The  closer  you 
are  to  the  people  in  the  news,  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  the  news  is  to  you. 

“Reading  my  localnews  daily  the  past 
few  weeks,  I  found  myself  scanning  the  inter¬ 
national  news  and  the  war  news,  glancing  at 
the  national  and  state  stuff,  but  actually  pour¬ 
ing  over  even  the  tiniest  item  of  local  mate¬ 
rial.  I  confess  I  did  not  miss  a  word— not  even 
the  mortgage  notices  and  the  building  permits. 

“It  dawned  on  me  then  that  this  is  live  news 
—news  of  people  who  aren’t  just  names  to  me 
—people  that  l  know  as  flesh  and  blood  crea¬ 
tures  and  not  mere  remote  names  and  figures.” 

Signed  “FRANK” 

(a  Lieutenant  U.S.N.  Mediterranean  Area) 
LOCALNEWS  DAILIES— What  an  advertising  medium  I 

^  ★  BUY  MORC  WAR  BONDS  ★  ^ 

Julius  .Uathews  Speual  Agency 

KBtubllthwd  I89t  by  Juliut  Mutkewt 
CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  BOSTON 
SYRACUSE  •  NEW  YORK 

P.S.  This  ad  is  costing  us  $1.00  a  word  for  our  bond  budget, 
it  being  our  practice  to  set  aside  that  sum  to  buy  extra  War 
Bonds  every  time  we  take  type  to  tell  our  own  tale.  If  some  of 
the  big  boys  among  the  National  Advertisers  adopted  the 
same  method  foran  extra  budget,  it  ought  to  sell  an  extra  billion. 
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Pure  Dynamite,  24  hrs.  per  day 


The  news  is  not  just  a  conunodity,  but  a  power  in  human  affairs. 

Within  your  lifetime  you  have  seen  many  nations  disqualify  themselves 
from  full  participation  in  the  fellowship  of  man  simply  because  their 
people  were  denied  the  news  and  fed  untruths  instead. 

Here  in  America  you  are  lucky.  For  you,  24  hours  a  day,  from  pole  to 
pole  and  hemisphere  to  hemisphere,  the  magnificent  men  and 
women  who  are  your  working  press  pick  up  and  assemble  and  hand 
on  to  you  the  news.  In  this  country  alone,  some  10,000  news  tickers 
ceaselessly  rattle  out  the  news  on  its  way  to  you. 


In  your  understanding  of  that  news  lies  human  dynamite. 
For  you  individually  and  for  your  world.  You  must  have 
it  all.  You  must  have  it  clear  — undistorted  either  by  intent  or 
'  accident  or  carelessness.  You  must  have  it  against  the 
screen  of  its  full  significance.  You  must  have  it  with  what 
light  of  future  forecast  can  now  be  thrown  around  it. 

And  that  is  how  you  get  it  in  Newsweek. 

Newsweek’s  special  respect  for  the  news  — our  vigilant 
acceptance  of  our  job  as  one  of  the  most  sacred  trusts  that  can 
be  placed  upon  a  group  of  men  and  women— has  earned 
the  special  regard  and  respect  of  millions  of  thoughtful 
Americans  who  read  and  depend  on  Newsweek. 

It  will  earn  your  liking  and  respect  in  the  same  way. 


A  WELL-INFORMED  PUBLIC  IS  AMERICA’S  GREATEST  SECURITY 


NEWSWEEK... 
to  report,  to  interpret, 
to  forecast  the  truth  of 
human  affairs. 


Thu  advertisement  is  appearing  in  91  newspapers  throughout 
the  United  States  reaching  more  than  16  1/i  million  families. 
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^  NOT  a, 

BOOM  TOWN 


^he 

JOURJML 

TIMES 

RACINE.  WIS. 


Nazi-Domincrted  Press 
Banned  Until  Writers' 
Minds  Are  Cleansed 

For  the  first  time  in  four  and 
a  half  years,  newspapers  not 
controlled  by  the  Germans  are 
appearing  openly  on  the  streets 
of  liberated  Dutch  cities. 

Although  the  Germans  stole 
most  of  the  paper-making  ma¬ 
chinery  and  printing  presses, 
and  paper  itself  is  a  rarity,  half 
a  score  of  single  sheet  affairs 
have  taken  on  the  vital  job  of 
supplying  the  news  -  hungry 
people  of  Holland  with  daily 
accounts  of  the  progress  of  the 
war. 

These  papers,  struggling  un¬ 
der  the  greatest  handicaps,  are 
the  first  real  harbinger  of  the 
return  of  free  expression  to  the 
Dutch  people,  says  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Information  Bureau, 
Under  a  decree  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  government  all  news¬ 
papers  that  had  published  open¬ 
ly  during  the  Nazi  occupation 
have  been  banned  from  further 


CREATOR  OF 

HANNAH! 


Merry  Christmas 

Pedlar  &  Ryans,  Inc,,  has  sent 
bonus  checks  to  reach  its  em¬ 
ployes  in  service  by  Christmas, 


Beneath  the  coat-oi-arms  of  the 
Eindhovenach  Dagblad  appears  a 
line  reading:  "We  Hemained 
FaithiuL" 


November  20th  is  first  release  dal*- 
Papers  in  many  key  cities  ha« 


I  already  signed  up.  Write  for  proofi 
and  quotation, 

McCLURE 

Newspaper  Syndicate 

75  WEST  STREET 
NEW  YORK  6,  N.  Y. 
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THE  MEN  WHO  BRING  YOU  "THE  WORLDS  BEST 
COVERAGE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  BIGGEST  NEWS" 


»p?*Sir;  37^  i 

jirti^o*  «msf-  -  » 


From  Normandy  to  Germany  Henry  T,  Gorrell,  chief  of  U.  P.  corre¬ 
spondents  with  the  American  armies  on  the  western  front,  has  been 
a  pacemaker  in  firing-line  reporting. 

He  was  first  to  file  a  dispatch  from  the  beachhead,  first  to  enter 
Cherbourg,  first  to  send  a  story  direct  from  France  to  the  U.  S.  since 
before  Paris  fell  to  the  Germans  and,  with  ope  other  newsman,  first 
to  set  foot  on  the  soil  Hitler  calls  holy. 

Winner  of  the  U.  S.  Army  air  medal  for  gallantry  on  a  bombing 
mission,  Gorrell  earlier  covered  the  Mediterranean  sky  and  sea  war, 
the  first  British  campaign  in  Greece,  the  Allied  drives  in  North  Africa 
and  against  Italy. 

Gorrell 's  consistently  exceptional  work  is  typical  of  U.  P.  men  on 
every  news  front  and  one  reason  why  U.  P.  today  is  the  world’s 
No.  1  news  service. 
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Cairo-Teheran  Press 
Seen  Poorly  Handled 


New  N.  Y.  Times  Chief  Foreign 
Correspondent  Pleads  for  Organization 

By  Fliilip  Schuyler 

A  PLEA  for  efficient  organize*  It  seemed  to  Sulzberger  that 
tion  to  provide  information  to  many  others  than  the  press 
the  press  at  future  international  were  taken  into  confidence.  The 
conferences  was  Egyptian  prime  minister’s  wife 

voiced  in  New  -  addressed  open  cables  of  wel- 

York  this  week  come  from  Cairo  to  the  princi- 

by  C.  L.  Sulz*  pals. 

ft  Faced  by  barriers  to  accurate 

York  Times  cor-  collection  and  dispatch  of  their 

respondent  news,  the  correspondents  organ- 

bonne  on  a  brief  ized  their  association  some  time 

business  wip  be-  before  the  parleys  actually  com- 

returning  menced.  In  addition  to  Sulz- 

to  the  European  berger,  as  president,  Geoffrey 

war  theater.  Hoare,  London  Times,  was 

Appointment  elected  secretary.  In  addition  to 

of  Sulzberger  as  these  officers,  an  executive  corn- 

chief  foreign  Sulzberger  mittee  included  Henry  Gorrell, 
correspondent  of  United  Press;  Joseph  Harrison, 

the  New  York  Times  was  an-  Christian  Science  Monitor  and 
nounced  this  week  by  Edwin  L.  Mutual  Broadcasting  System, 
James,  managing  editor.  Sulz-  and  Peter  Duffield,  London  Eve- 
berger  expects  to  go  overseas  ning  Standard  and  Australian 
again  very  shortly,  heading  first  newspapers, 
for  London,  then  taking  a  roving  SahUH  Oath  PrnKiAma 

assignment  to  France  and  else-  Problems 

where  in  the  European  war  the-  group,  by  its  own  efforts, 

ater.  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  system 

That  there  will  be  other  con-  word-rationing  to  prevent  a 
ferences  between  Roosevelt  threatening  hopeless  communi- 
Churchill,  Stalin  and  Chiang  cations  jam  when  the  news 
Kai-shek  seems  certain,  God  should  finally  be  released.  A 
willing.  That,  when  held  they  ^teuters  story  from  Lisbon  did 
will  be  better  handled  than  was  break  the  news  in  advance  and 
the  Cairo-Teheran  conference  relayed  on  by  London  de- 

which  Sulzberger  covered,  is  a  ^be  clamp-down  of  security 

matter  for  men  to  arrange.  The  censorship  in  all  the  Mediter- 
Quebec  conference,  held  since  ranean  area  and  the  Middle 
Cairo  and  Teheran,  was  not  dis- 

cussed  by  Sulzberger,  because  “We  thrashed  out  our  own 
he  had  no  personal  experience  problems,”  Sulzberger  said,  “and 
with  the  Canadian  meeting.  the  correspondents  cooperated 

AiithnnHr  splendidly  in  what  was  obvi- 

Authority  Needed  ougjy  tjjgjr  own  interest.  Our 

Sulzberger  served  as  president  trouble  was  with  the  authori- 
of  the  Allied  Correspondents*  ties.** 

Association  formed  at  the  time  Sulzberger  paid  special  tribute 
of  toe  conference  held  in  Cairo,  to  Russell  Barnes,  OWI  repre- 
which  he^  describe  as  “badly  sentative  in  Cairo,  who,  he  said, 
organized.”  At  this  conference,  “did  toe  best  he  could  under  the 
a  representative  of  toe  British  circumstances,”  but  emphasized 
Ministry  of  Information  was  in  again  that  the  conditions  under 
charge  of  toe  press.  He  was  as-  which  correspondents  worked  at 
sisted  by  four  British  and  Amer-  Cairo  and  Teheran  must  be  im- 
ican  officials.  No  member  of  the  proved. 

or  authority  “Our  main  responsibility  as 
news-  it  to  get  the  news 

u  accurately  and  as  speedily 

P;.  should  be  r^re-  ag  possible  to  the  public,”  Sulz- 
at  these  conferences  by  a  berger  continued.  “Yet  we  re- 
high  ranking  press  official,  by  ceived  very  little  official  aid  in 
position  and  this  endeavor  and  were  con- 
nwT  ‘i,'*  tinually  hampered  by  the  igno- 

^bo  understands  ranee  and  inexperience  of  top 
press  problems  and  will  take  aiithoritiA« 

newspaper  men  into  his  confi- 

dence,”  Sulzberger  said.  Rumors  Abound 

Sulzberger  recalled  that  about  “It  was  a  long  time  at  Cairo 
10  days  ahead  of  the  conferences  before  we  know  officially  that 

almost  100  correspondents  gath-  there  was  going  to  be  a  four- 

ered  in  Cairo.  A  fairly  adjudi-  power  conference.  Rumor  fac- 
cated  limitation  was  placed  on  tories  were  working  overtime, 
the  number  of  reporters  from  confusing  and  distracting  as  they 
each  organization  permitted  to  can  be. 

enter  the  theater.  Many  came  “The  press  must  be  taken  into 
from  different  parts  of  the  confidence  in  the  proper  organi- 
world.  Most  had  fairly  authentic  zation  of  these  conferences.  We 
information  on  what  was  going  understand  the  necessities  of 
on,  but  no  official  confirmation,  secrecy  for  reasons  of  military 
Instead,  during  this  time  the  security. 

correspondents  were  kept  in  an  “But  war  correspondents  are 
official  blackout.  taken  into  the  complete  confi- 
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Ill  your  daily  paper,  it’s  names  that  into  today’s  bright  and  busy  drug-  aresymbolsof  honest  value,  ret  juet 

make  news.  But  names  make  "news”  store!  once,  but  time  after  time, 

in  drugstores,  tool  They  are  beacons  to  buyers.  Trade  marks  and  brand  names  are 

Most  of  the  improvements  in  the  They  make  free  choice  possible  and  the  heart  of  American  business — your 

things  you  sell — improvements  that  practical.  business,  and  thousands  of  others! 

mean  new  uses,  new  customers,  new  They  help  your  customers  decide 
value  to  buyers— can  be  credited  to  quickly  and  certainly  between  what 

merchandise  already  good . . .  prod-  is  wanted  and  what  is  not.  They 

ucts  bearing  familiar  brand  names  make  it  easier  for  you  to  know  what 

and  trade  marks.  to  stock  by  letting  you  know  in 

These  are  the  names  and  marks  advance  what  will  sell.  They  are  the 

that  have  changed  the  small  and  manufacturer’s  public  acceptance  of 

smelly  apothecary  shop  of  yesterday  responsibility  for  his  products.  They 

Ont  cf  a  series  cf  adterlisements  note  appearint  >'■  Orug  Trade  Publications 
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Tipsters  Reveal  ‘Hot 
News’  While  It’s  Hot 

News  Tip  Contest  CaUed  Successful 
Coverage  Medium  by  Editors  Using  It 

REiSTX£SS  searching  after  the  to  say,  then,  that  theyYf 
nows  by  keen-eyed  editors  in-  least  15  years  old.  Their  w 
evitably  has  led  to  the  dls-  ^read  use  on  the  Hearat  n 

covery  that  the  common  or  papers  reflects  Mr.  Hearst’s  1 

garden  variety  of  newspaper  standing  policy  of  encoura 
rMder  is  a  potential  reporter  of  readers  of  his  papers  to  cot 
large  possibilities  and,  if  prop-  ate  in  finding  the  news, 
erly  cuMivated,  a  fruitful  source  The  Hearat-owned  All 
of  hot  news  tips.  (N.  Y.)  Times  -  Union  ca 

Hence  the  weekly  “news  Up”  the  tip  contest  idea  on  the 

contest,  an  entetprise  in  co-  bounce  a  few  years  ago  v 

operative  news-gathering  con-  the  Albany  Evening  News  ( 
ducted  by  various  newq>apers  the  Knickerbocker  N  e 
about  the  coimtry,  and  notably  dropped  it.  As  one  exanml 
among  them  several  members  its  gain  thereby,  the  Ti: 
of  the  Hearst  chain,  which  en-  Union  scored  a  smash  news 
rourages  rraders  with  a  kind  of  on  a  tip  from  a  woman  w 
language  they  understand — cash  resulted  in  the  story  of 
luizes — to  turn  reporters  when  FYanklln  Higgins  and  his  d 
mey  come  face  to  face  with  a  dog.  Pal.  The  story  made  ] 
.  ,  One  all  over  the  country  f 

Su'ed  by  the  principle  that  week  as  readers  delightec 
news  18  where  whoever  finds  it,  and  argued  over  the  emergi 
and  bom  of  the  hope  that  “may-  furlough  granted  to  Higgin 
P*  5”®  readers  will  find  he  could  be  wHh  his  pet  ii 

it  first,  the  tip  contest  is  a  last  hours, 
simll  but  healthy  idea  which  When  Albany  reporters 
have  adopted  it  wont  to  tell  their  CE  toey 
pat  fondly  on  the  heiul  and  get  along  very  well  wit 
speak  of  proudly.  Tips  thus  news  tips,  since  they  have  1 
*TS®*YSr’  often  pro-  sources  well-covered,  they 

vide  liie  vital  few  minutes  of  reminded  of  the  day  a  tii 
time  margin  that  makes  it  pos-  phoned  about  a  bank  hoi 
Hble  to  get  a  picture  while  directly  across  the  street  1 
the  picture  is  still  there,  or  .  ,  .  a  suburban  news  office.  Th« 
aim  here  a  pleased  expression  porter’s  desk  was  so  situ 
slides  across  their  rugged  but  that  he  didn’t  see  the  ex 
honest  faces  ...  to  beat  the  op-  ment  until  his  office  called 
position  to  the  street  with  a  told  him  to  “look  out  the 
good  story.  dow,  there’s  a  robbery  goin; 

Wait  for  Talaphona  out  there.” 

To  put  a  news  tip  contest  into  Ihrough  the  years,  news 
operation  it  is  merely  necessary  ters  have  provided  many  li 
to  run  a  few  fillers  or  maybe  a  “ting  stories— and  frequc 
front-page  box  announcing  that  ®o*t  hours  of  the  city  si 
“henceforth  this  paper  will  time  in  chasing  down  fo 
award  weekly  cash  prizes  for  worthless  information, 
news  tips,”  then  sit  back  and  oordlna  to  George  O.  WiUi 
wait  for  the  telephone  to  ring  Times-Union  managing  edit 
The  telephone  at  tbe  Detroit  the  wild  goose  chasi 

Times  rings  12  to  20  times  a  casionally  resulting  from  a 
morning  and  up  to  200  times  a  wire  tip  that  newsmen 
week  with  calls  from  partici-  "'“t  strongly  against  the  ] 
pants  in  that  paper’s  contest  ®®t.  As  for  example.  Be 
according  to  City  Editor  John  Kecord-American  reporters 
McLellan.  Weekly  award  at  cently  went  galloping  ea| 
the  Times  is  $25  for  the  tip  on  *  “tory  phoned  by  a 

the  best  nows  story,  $10  and  $5  ®  runaway  car  had 

for  the  next  best,  all  paid  In  *’®^y  smashed  and  its  di 
cash,  and  10  consolation  prizes  fatally  hurt.  They  arrivec 
of  $1  in  war  stamps.  Weekly  the  scene  in  a  sweat  to  find 
outlay  nms  between  $70  and  driver  injured  to  the  exter 
$100  because  bonuses  are  paid  a  cut  forehead  and  the  car 
for  some  tips  in  addition  to  the  sli^tly  damaged, 
promised  amount.  There  is  little  vicious  stu: 

“We  have  some  real  decisions  hoaxing  attempted  by  tip: 
to  nmke  at  the  end  of  the  week  however,  editors  agree,  i 
when  we  pay  off,”  Mr.  Me-  ot  them  are  honest  in  theii 
Lellan  declares.  Hardly  a  news  formation,  and  among  a 
story  breaks  that  the  Times  fails  percentage  of  chaff  there 
to  get  an  early  and  someitimes  neverthelesiS  some  good  kei 
exclusive  tip  on,  he  and  Man-  of  news  also, 
aging  Nitor  William  Lampe  In  Pittsburgh,  the  Sun-1 
agree.  graph  pays  $100  a  week 

Reports  from  papers  using  it  news  tips,  and  “the  entire 
indicate  the  tip  contest  idea  is  state  territory  is  alive  with 
about  15  years  old — ^but  in  re-  porters  hunting  red-hot  tips 
buttal  somebody  is  almost  cer-  the  editor,”  it  reports.  So  > 
tain  to  write,  pen  shaking  with  chance  did  an  Army  des< 
indignation,  that  tip  contests  have  recently  when  he  pli 
were  invented  on  the  old  in  a  baseball  game  at  a  F 

“Clarion-Bu^e”  in  ’98  and  burgh  ball  park? 

what’s  the  Idea?  Safe  merely  None  at  all.  A  Sun-I 


to  say,  then,  that  theyVe  at 
least  15  years  old.  Their  wide- 
^read  use  on  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  reflects  Mr.  Hearst’s  long¬ 
standing  policy  of  encouraging 
readers  of  his  papers  to  cooper¬ 
ate  in  finding  the  news. 

The  Hearst-owned  Albany 
( N.  Y. )  Times  •  Union  caught 
the  tip  contest  idea  on  the  first 
bounce  a  few  years  ago  when 
the  Albany  Evening  News  (now 
the  Knickerbocker  News) 
dropped  it.  As  one  example  of 
its  gain  thereby,  the  'Times- 
Union  scored  a  smash  news  beat 
on  a  tip  from  a  woman  which 
resulted  in  the  story  of  Pvt. 
Franklin  Higgins  and  his  dying 
dog.  Pal.  The  story  made  Page 
One  all  over  the  country  for  a 
week  as  readers  delighted  in 
and  argued  over  the  emergency 
furlough  granted  to  Higgins  so 
he  could  be  wHh  his  pet  in  its 
last  hours. 

When  Albany  reporters  are 
wont  to  tell  their  CE  they  can 
get  along  very  well  without 
news  tips,  since  they  have  their 
sources  well-covered,  they  are 
reminded  of  the  day  a  tipster 
phoned  about  a  bank  hold-up 
directly  across  the  street  from 
a  suburban  news  office.  The  re¬ 
porter’s  desk  was  so  situated 
that  he  didn’t  see  the  excite¬ 
ment  until  his  office  called  and 
told  him  to  “look  out  the  win¬ 
dow,  there’s  a  robbery  going  on 
out  there.” 

Through  the  years,  news  tips¬ 
ters  have  provided  many  inter¬ 
esting  stories — and  frequmtly 
cost  hours  of  the  city  staffs’ 
time  in  chasing  down  foolish 
or  worthless  information,  ac¬ 
cording  to  George  O.  Williams, 
Times^nion  managing  editor — 
and  it’s  the  wild  goose  chase  oc¬ 
casions^  resulting  from  a  hay 
wire  tip  that  newsmen  hold 
most  strongly  against  the  proj¬ 
ect.  As  for  example,  Boston 
Record-American  reporters  re¬ 
cently  went  galloping  eagerly 
after  a  story  phoned  by  a  tips¬ 
ter  that  a  runaway  car  had  been 
badly  smashed  and  its  driver 
fatally  hurt.  They  arrived  on 
the  scene  in  a  sweat  to  find  the 
driver  injured  to  the  extent  of 
a  cut  forehead  and  the  car  but 
slightly  damaged. 

There  is  little  vicious  stuff  or 
hoaxing  attempted  by  tipsters 
however,  editors  agree,  most 
of  them  are  honest  in  their  in¬ 
formation,  and  among  a  high 
percentage  of  chaff  there  are 
neverthele;^  some  good  kernels 
of  news  also. 

In  Pittsburgh,  the  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph  pays  $100  a  week  for 
news  tips,  and  “the  entire  tri¬ 
state  territory  is  alive  with  re¬ 
porters  hunting  red-hot  tips  for 
the  editor,”  it  reports.  So  what 
chance  did  an  Army  deserter 
have  recently  when  he  played 
in  a  baseball  game  at  a  Pitts¬ 
burgh  ball  park? 

None  at  all.  A  Sun-Tele¬ 


graph  tipster  called  that  paper, 
the  call  was  relayed  to  the 
Army,  and  an  M.P.  picked  up 
the  AWOL  right  in  the  middle 
of  a  throw  to  first  base.  The 
Sun-Telegraph  picked  up  a  pic¬ 
ture  and  story  for  its  front  page. 

It’s  in  Baltimore  that  the  news 
tip  idea  really  stands  up  and 
shouts,  apparently.  People  in 
Baltimore  call  the  Baltimore 
News-Post  first,  then  the  fire 
department. 

A  society  girl,  thrown  from 
her  horse,  shouted  to  her  riding 
companions  to  phone  for  medi¬ 
cal  aid  from  a  nearby  farm¬ 
house.  They  galloped  away  and 
called  the  News-Post  instead 
of  the  doctor. 

A  man  smelling  the  odor  of 
gas  looked  into  a  house  and  saw 
three  persons  lying  on  the  floor, 
overcome.  He  flung  open  the 
doors  and  windows — and  called 
the  News-Post. 

“Is  the  ambulance  on  the 
way?”  asked  the  editor. 

“I  called  you  first.  You  call  the 
ambulance,”  was  the  answer. 

Ex-Baltimoreans  in  other  cities 
sometimes  beat  the  wire  services 
with  tips,  the  News-Post  de¬ 
clares.  A  baby  was  flown  from 
Dallas,  Tex.,  to  Baltimore  for  a 
brain  operation.  A  former  Bal¬ 
timore  man  in  Dallas  reversed 
the  charges  on  a  telephone  call 
to  the  News-Post  that  resulted 
in  an  exclusive  story. 

Some  Pay  more 

Willingness  by  some  papers  to 
pay  more  than  a  pre-apecified 
amount  for  some  news  tips,  plus 
a  reluctance  to  pay  as  much  for 
others,  has  result^  in  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  contest  idea.  The 
New  York  Daily  Mirror,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  sinq;>ly  advertises  regu¬ 
lar^  that  ca^  will  be  paid  for 
news  tips,  letting  the  nature  of 
the  information  received  deter¬ 
mine  how  much. 

You  might  not  expect  any 
earth-shaking  stories  to  come 
out  of  such  an  arrangement — 
but  you’d  be  wrong.  One  night 
a  tipster  called  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  that  the  Lindbergh  baby  had 
been  kidnapped.  The  Mirror  hdt 
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the  street  with  the  story  before 
anyone  else  knew  it  had  hap* 
pened,  according  to  City  Editor 
Selig  Adler. 

The  Mirror  broke  an  exclu¬ 
sive  story  on  the  sensational  Ed 
Flynn  paving  block  story  on  the 
strength  of  a  tipster’s  informa¬ 
tion,  and  when  a  bright-eyed 
reader  observed  Doris  Duke’s 
horses,  groom  and  dogs  being 
loaded  aboard  a  freight  car  his 
telephone  csdl  to  the  Mirror  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  exclusive  on  Doris's 
Reno  divorce  plans. 

The  Mirror  is  most  anxious 
for  picture  tips.  “News  may 
wait  but  pictures  won’t,”  is  the 
way  Picture  Editor  Manuel 
Elkins  puts  it  .  .  .  and  he  cites 
chapter  and  verse  to  prove  the 
efficacy  of  the  Mirror  cash 
award  system  in  the  gathering 
of  photographs.  A  tip  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  Mirror’s  exclusive  pic¬ 
ture  of  Dutch  Schultz,  the  beer 
baron,  lying  on  a  table  propped 
up  on  one  elbow  contemplating 
a  bullet  hole  in  his  side,  he  says. 
More  recently  tipsters  enabled 
the  Mirror  to  get  remarkably 
complete  sets  of  pictures  on  the 
Hoboken  Pier  and  Palisades 
amusement  park  fires,  and  of  a 
maid  leaping  from  an  apartment 
house  window  into  a  police  net 

The  first  few  weeks’  operation 
of  its  plan  of  paying  for  news 
tips  has  proved  the  plan  worth¬ 
while,  developing  stories  that 
might  not  have  been  obtained 
otherwise  for  the  San  Antonio 
Light,  Hearst  daily,  according 
to  Frank  Ragsdale,  managing 
editor.  The  paper  offers  up  to 
$25  a  week  for  these  tips,  the 
top  payment  luually  being  $7.50. 


“If**  simpie 


when  yon 
do  U  right!" 


B.  8.  Platt 
Adrertidns  Hsr. 

Main  Line  Time# 

**I  know,  and  you  know,  that 
consistent  advertising  gets  re¬ 
sults;  and,  over  a  period  of 
time,  local  merchants  In  the 
isetn  Une  section  of  suburban 
PhUadelphla,  have  found  this 
out  by  using  the  Main  Une 
Times.  Some  merchants  learn 
quicker  than  others.  Maybe  a 
little  help  from  you  will  show 
your  distributor  here  how  sim¬ 
ple  It  Is  to  move  merchandise 
when  the  right  methods  are 
used. 

“We  publish  three  newspapers, 
the  Main  Line  Times,  the  Ger¬ 
mantown  Courier  and  the  Up¬ 
per  Darby  News.  Together  they 
give  you  over  160,000  readers.” 

Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

PhoB*  Greanwood  6050 
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Reads  As  Funny  As  He  Sounds 


Tke  worU^s  most  te-- 
loved  comedian  turns 
newspaper  columnist 
to  make  more  and 
more  millions  laugk ! 

IN  PRINT,  lie’s 

terrific!  His  kook,  ^^I 
Never  Left  H  omeV 
kas  sold  1,400,000 
copies.  Now— a  newsy 
column  of  ckuckles  — 


6  DAYS  A  WE 


G  F 


War  Reporters  Predict 
Hard  Winter  Campaign 

Writer  on  German  Front  Calls  "Supplies, 
Weather,  Germans"  Toughest  Obstacles 
.  By  Edward  D.  Ball 

AMocicit«d  Pr«M  War  Correapondent 


WAR  correspondents  who  were 

thinking  hopefully  six  weeks 
•go  of  an  end  of  the  war  against 
Germany  in  1944  now  are  lay¬ 
ing  in  a  full  supply  of  long 
handled  woollies  for  a  long  and 
hard  winter  campaign. 

These  hopes  which  blossomed 
with  spectacular  Allied  summer 
victories  wilted  along  with  au¬ 
tumn's  fading  greenery,  inces¬ 
sant  rains  which  turned  the 
battlefront  into  a  hogwallow, 
and  the  stiffened  —  sometimes 
fanatical — German  resistances. 

Of  course  there  may  be  some 
unforeseen  development  such  as 
a  sudden  German  capitulation. 
But  this  does  not  appear  in  the 
cards  to  those  of  us  who  have 
seen  the  Nazis  fighting  on  their 
home  soil  and  along  its  ap¬ 
proaches. 

Guerrilla  War  Expected 

The  opinion  prevails  that  it 
will  take  a  lot  of  hard  fighting 
yet  to  beat  the  Germans  into 
unconditional  surrender.  And 
even  after  a  formal  surrender 
of  German  arms  Hitler  and  his 
crowd  likely  will  go  under¬ 
ground,  waging  guerrilla  war¬ 
fare  for  months  to  come. 

Nazism’s  day  of  reckoning  is 
being  delayed  by  three  factors 
— supplies,  weaker  and  Ger¬ 
mans. 

Take  the  first  count.  Our 
supply  services  have  done  a 
spectacular  job  of  hauling  sup¬ 
plies  hundreds  of  miles  across 
France  from  the  beaches.  An 
equally  spectacular  job  has  been 
done  by  the  engineers  in  re¬ 
storing  French  railroads,  often 
under  enemy  fire.  And  our  air 
transport  service  is  fllying  C-47’s 
in  by  the  hundreds. 

At  one  medium-sized  air  field 
up  near  the  front  I  saw  more 
than  600  of  these  flying  freight 
trains  land  in  a  single  ^y. 

During  the  four  ^ys  that  we 
had  to  catch  our  breath  on  the 
Third  Army  front  following  our 
dash  across  France,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  were  able  to  brace  them¬ 
selves  and  dig  in  along  the 
Moselle.  Until  then  the  enemy 
was  off  balance  and  was  back¬ 
tracking. 

Then  when  we  got  moving 
again,  the  Germans  had  come 
back.  Then,  too,  the  rains  came. 
And  fighting  tanks  in  the  Mo¬ 
selle  hills,  even  in  dry  weather, 
is  like  trying  to  fight  them  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  the 
French  mud  which  now  pre¬ 
vails  it  is  well  nigh  an  impossi¬ 
bility,  That’s  where  the  second 
factor  —  weather  —  has  come  in 
during  these  past  five  weeks. 
To  establish  our  bridgeheads 
across  the  Moselle  below  Metz 
and  in  the  Nancy  sector— bridge¬ 
heads  which  now  are  secure — 
it  was  necessary  in  some  places 


to  winch  tanks  up  and  over  the 
mud  rutted  hills. 

The  Germans  fought  hard 
here,  with  blind  fanaticism,  but 
Patton’s  boys  got  across.  Metz, 
however,  turn^  out  to  be  some¬ 
thing  else. 

Surrounded  by  dozens  of  gun- 
studded  fortresses,  this  famed 
bastion  has  never  been  taken  by 
assault  in  1,500  years.  A  good 
bet  is  that  we  will  be  in  Berlin 
before  we  are  in  Metz. 

In  this  connection  it  should 
be  explained  that  the  assault  of 
Fort  Driant  was  by  NO  stretch 
of  the  imagination  a  “Little 
Verdun”  as  it  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  in  some  quarters. 

Here  there  were  bare  hun¬ 
dreds  involved;  at  Verdun  700,- 
000  French  and  German  soldiers 
died  in  1914-18. 

Driant  may  be  described  as 
something  of  a  “test  case”  for 
what  we  will  run  up  against 
far  on  along  the  Siegfried  Line. 

Germans  Young,  Fanatical 

Driant  provided  furthermore 
a  good  sample  of  the  kind  of 
tough  opposition  we  shall  en¬ 
counter  from  now  on — the  third 
element  figuring  in  final  drive 
for  victory. 

Here  the  German  forces  op¬ 
posing  us  were  young  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  enrolled 
in  the  Metz  oflficer's  candidate 
school.  Four  hundred  of  them 
were  there  when  we  reached  the 
Moselle,  opposite  Metz.  School 
let  out  the  day  we  arrived  and 
the  young  fanatics  manned  the 
forts. 

The  Third  Army,  to  which  I 
have  been  assigned  from  the 
start,  has  48  corre^ondents. 
The  agencies — Associate  Press, 
United  Press  and  Reuters — each 
have  two  men  re^larly  assigned 
to  the  ’Third.  TTie  others  are 
specials,  both  Briti^  and  Amer¬ 
ican  pool  photographers,  news¬ 
reel  men  and  two  artists. 

When  Patton  was  rampaging 
across  France  the  correspond¬ 
ents  often  had  to  ride  300  miles 
a  day  on  their  round  trips  to 
the  front.  This  meant  anything 
from  a  12-to-18-hour  day — every 
dav. 

’The  round  trips  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  back  to  our  com¬ 
munications,  which  in  our  case 
are  excellent.  Mackay  has  a 
375-w  o  r  d-a-minute  transmitter 
which  can  be  knocked  down 
and  set  up  again  in  a  matter  of 
hours. 

Gen.  Patton  has  given  us  ex¬ 
cellent  cooperation,  briefing  us 
fully  on  operations  and  making 
a  personal  trip  to  the  press  camp 
to  answer  questions  and  give  us 
a  general  picture  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  every  two  or  three  weeks, 
sometimes  more  often. 

But  the  pistol-packing  three- 


star  general — he  still  totes  his 
brace  of  pearl-handlpd  six- 
shooters — doesn’t  talk  for  pub¬ 
lication.  Despite  the  impression 
that  he  looks  for  publicity,  he 
has  placed  an  ironclad  ban  on 
writing  about  anything  he  “says, 
does  or  thinks.” 

The  excellent  press  setup  with 
the  Third  Army  has  enabled  us 
to  get  our  copy  out  often  24 
hours  before  SHAEF.  As  mat¬ 
ters  stand  we  have  direct,  in¬ 
stantaneous  communication  with 
New  York,  but  none  with 
SHAEF  in  Paris. 

Patton  long  held  out  against 
moving  his  troops  into  buildings. 
But  just  before  leaving  France 
the  press  camp  moved  into  an 
elegant  chateau  with  heat  and, 
for  the  first  time  since  we  hit 
France,  hot  water. 

■ 

RCA  Engineer  Shows 
New  FM  Receiver 

Details  of  a  new  frequency- 
modulation  receiver  designed  by 
George  L.  Beers,  staff  engineer 
for  Radio  Corporation  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  were  revealed  to  the  press 
last  week  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Institute  of  Radio  Engineers  in 
New  York  City.  ’The  device  was 
described  as  the  first  major  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  FM  system  devised 
by  Maj.  Edwin  H.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Beers  told  reporters  the 
basic  distinction  between  his 
system,  for  which  he  obtained  a 
patent  last  August,  and  that  of 
Major  Armstrong  was  in  the 
width  of  the  channel  in  which 
the  signal  is  brought  to  the  de¬ 
tecting  part  of  the  received.  The 
Beers  channel  of  15,000  cycles  in 
width  is  roughly  equivalent  to 
the  range  of  the  estimated  aver¬ 
age  human  hearing,  the  report¬ 
ers  were  told,  whereas  the 
Armstrong  channel  is  75,000 
cycles. 

The  narrower  channel,  Mr. 
Beers  said,  eliminates  extrane¬ 
ous  noises  before  the  signal  is 
rectified  into  audibility.  It  also 
provides  greater  selectivity  and 
easier  tuning  by  the  listener. 

The  radio  and  newspaper  in¬ 
dustries  showed  interest  in  the 
new  system  since  RCA  had  been 
one  of  the  few  manufacturers 
that  had  not  taken  out  a  license 
for  commercial  production  of 
Armstrong's  FM  devices. 

■ 

ABC  Directors  to  Meet 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tion  directors  will  meet  Dec.  8 
at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York. 
It  will  be  the  first  meeting  of 
the  board  since  its  reelection  at 
the  annual  ABC  meeting  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  month. 


STATE  EDITOR 

wanted  for  the  Geneva 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Times,  able 
to  develop  territory,  good 
writer  and  copy  reader. 
Must  be  sober  and  indus¬ 
trious.  Good  opportunity 
for  advancement. 


Sees  Democraq 
At  Standstill 
In  S.  America 

Democracy  today  is  static,  ob¬ 
served  Allen  Haden  of  the  CJii- 
cago  Daily  News  Foreign 
vice  upon  returning  home  from 
the  capitals  of  South  Ameriet. 

At  the  same  time,  the  world  it 
being  torn  by  two  political  forca 
— Fascism  and  Commimism- 
which,  according  to  Haden,  ex¬ 
hibit  immense  vitality  in  tbe 
South  American  countries. 

“Instead  of  sitting  back  and 
contenting  ourselves  with  ‘rew- 
lations’  about  what  the  Com¬ 
munists  are  doing  in  Mexico 
and  what  the  Fascists  are  doin| 
in  the  Argentine,”  he  said,  “we’d 
be  better  off  taking  real  action. 
Specifically,  democracy  must 
become  so  dynamic  as  to  be 
‘subversive’  again.” 

Haden  is  completing  a  book 
dealing  with  the  govermneatal 
forms  in  South  America. 

He  pointed  out  that  present 
U.  S.  policy  in  South  Amorici 
tries  to  maintain  a  “superfldal 
status  quo.”  Lend-lease  amu 
and  economic  and  moral  sup¬ 
port  have  been  given  indiscrbn- 
inately,  he  said,  so  that  the 
Fascist-minded  South  Americin 
governments  are  aided  by  U.  S. 
taxpayers’  money. 

Honors  Service  Men 

’The  Chicago  Tribune  devoted 
a  full  page  Nov.  1  to  present^ 
the  pictures  of  397  of  the  806 
Tribune  and  WGN  employes 
who  are  now  in  military  service. 

fWHAT  TO  DO  WITH-'l 


NO. 


/^ARKETl 


TIE  IN  WITH  INDUS¬ 
TRIAL  PAYROLLS 

Greensboro  ( ABC  City 
Zone  and  trade  area)  has  be¬ 
come  a  prosperous  2nd-in- 
population  Market  for  the 
two  Carolinas. 

The  thing  to  do  unth  such 
a  "No,  2”  is  obvious:  These 
Greensboro  newspapers  pre¬ 
sent  a  logical  way  to  coper 
45%  of  a  potential  States- 
wide  85%. 

There’s  been  an  up  to  55% 
increase  in  employment  in 
this  Market’s  over-fifty  BIG 
industries.  These  plants  are 
pprmannnt. 

JANN  *  KELLEY,  INC. 

Afaiitfnai  R0pr0»emtmtiw0S 
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The  ^*BIG  3”  wraps  up 
America’s  great  new  POST¬ 
WAR  MARKETS  for  you! 
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^PICTORIAL  REVIEW  (Color  and  Black -and -White) 
1,000-Line  Space-Units  only!  Space  for  1945  is  still  available 
in  this  brilliantly  edited,  vigorously  vital  publication,  but  it’s 
going  fast!  Place  your  orders  now. 

GROUP  RATE -ONE  ORDER,  ONE  OPERATION! 


THE  BIG  THREE  Pacific  Coast  Sunday  Group 

National  Representatives:  Hearst  Advertising  Service 


YOUR  CHOICE  OF 

^RUN  OF  PAPER  (Black-and-white) 

Main  News,  Smart  Set  (Society  and  Clubs) 
and  Sports. 
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Carrier  Contest 
For  Efficiency 
Proves  Valuable 

H.  R.  Curtner,  Muncie 
Press,  Outlines  Details  of 
Successful  Plan 

By  G«org«  A.  Brandenburg 

A  carrier  contest  plan  which 
has  been  described  as  “sure 
fire”  is  that  used  by  H.  R  Curt- 
ner,  Jfuncie  ( Ind. )  Evening 
Press,  who  fait  the  target  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  plan  to  Central 
States  circulators  recently  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Curtner  summed  up  the 
advantages  of  his  contest  as  fol¬ 
lows:  (1)  100%  collections  on 
Saturday;  (2)  more  carriers 
than  he  knows  what  to  do  with; 

(3)  an  exact  record  of  what 
each  boy  is  doing  on  his  route; 

(4)  a  help  in  weeding  out  bad 
carriers. 

He  is  running  the  carrier- 
efficiency  contest  in  both  his 
city  and  country  area  and  has 
staged  the  same  type  of  contest 
on  four  newsjMpers.  including 
two  morning  and  two  evening, 
bringing  all  four  out  of  the 
“red”  and  putting  them  back  on 
a  pre-war  basis  as  far  as  carrier 
morale  is  concerned. 

Forors  *Wlute  Collar'  Boys 

Carrier  collections  and  turn¬ 
over  were  Uie  two  major  head¬ 
aches  Mr.  Curtner  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with  before  inaugurating 
bis  contest  plan.  Here’s  how  he 
describes  the  contest’s  operation, 
with  the  added  observation  that 
he  has  found  the  best  carriers 
come  from  the  “white  collar” 
homes,  where  the  parents  “know 
the  value  of  a  dollar  and  want 
their  children  to  know  also.” 

“This  contest  is  very  simple, 
but  it  works,”  he  said.  “I  wrote 
it  on  the  theory  of  the  carriers 
helping  to  do  the  circulation 
manager’s  work  without  the 
knowledge  of  doing  so.  Also  of 
paying  their  bills  on  a  Saturday 
in  full  and  cutting  down  on  bad 
service,  complaints,  etc. 

“I  divided  my  boys  in  teams 
of  10  to  16  each.  I  allowed  three 
teams  in  each  of  my  four  city 
districts.  Then  I  chose  a  boy 
who  was  a  leader  of  other  boys 
as  captain  of  each  team. 

“The  boys  then  voted  on  a 
name  for  their  teams  such  as 
the  Gremlins,  Broker  Boys, 
Crack  Shots,  etc. 

“I  then  arranged  an  ice  cream 
and  cake  social  with  a  program 
for  n^  carriers,  inviting  them 
to  bring  either  their  substitute 
or  a  prospective  carrier  as  a 
guest.  The  purpose  for  this  was 
to  create  as  much  interest  as 
possible  and  hoping  each  and 
every  one  of  them  would  teU 
more  boys  about  die  contest. 

“This  contest  is  figured  on 
an  individual  percentage  basis, 
using  points  as  merits  and  de¬ 
merits. 

“The  winning  team  receives  a 
dinner  and  show  party;  the  cap¬ 
tain,  $2.50;  each  otho^  team-} 
mate,  $1. 

“The  runner-up  team  receives 


$1  apiece;  15  prizes  of  $1  each 
awarded  to  the  carriers  with  the 
highest  individual  percentages. 

“Each  boy  receives  25  points 
at  the  start  of  each  week.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  keep  as  many 
of  these  points  as  he  can.  The 
contest  awards  are  given  every 
four  weeks  for  11  months.  At 
the  end  of  the  contest  we  will 
have  a  big  party  for  everyone. 

“Points  are  lost  according  to 
the  following  scale:  every  miss, 
2  points;  every  complaint,  2; 
bad  service,  2;  every  decrease 
on  route,  3;  if  bill  is  paid  on 
Saturday,  0;  Monday,  5;  Tues¬ 
day,  10;  W^nesday,  IS;  Thurs¬ 
day,  20;  Friday,  25.  No  carrier 
can  lose  more  than  his  starting 
25  points. 

“Points  are  won  by:  getting  a 
new  carrier  for  a  route,  10; 
bringing  a  new  boy  for  a  car¬ 
rier  application,  5;  getting  a 
new  subscriber,  2;  getting  an  in¬ 
crease,  3.” 

What  Happens  to  Circulators? 

’THE  ANSWER  to  this  question, 

in  the  case  of  R.  M.  Mclntire, 
formerly  of  the  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  A  Tribune  circulation  de¬ 
partment,  now  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Buhl  ( Ida. )  Herald, 
a  weekly,  was  recently  con¬ 
tained  in  a  letter  to  Byron  Ved- 
der,  president  of  Central  States 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Bob  Mclntire,  in  replying  to 
President  Vedder’s  invitation  to 
attend  the  Central  States  meet¬ 
ing  to  receive  a  certificate  as  a 
past  president  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion,  said: 

“Nothing  would  please  me 
more  than  to  walk  up  to  the 
speakers’  table  and  accept  such 
a  certificate.  .  .  .  However,  if  I 
were  to  leave  here,  there 
wouldn’t  be  anyone  to  sweep 
out,  lock  the  back  door,  close 
the  safe,  send  out  the  bills, 
make  up  the  paper,  write  the 
copy,  read  the  proof,  run  the 
press,  wrap  the  singles,  tell  a 
few  people  where  to  go,  get  the 
advertising  lined  up,  keep  the 
books,  let  the  dog  out,  empty 
the  waste  baskets  of  govern¬ 
ment  propaganda,  wash  the  win¬ 
dows,  lay  out  the  ads,  go  to  the 
post  office,  attend  meetings, 
listen  to  the  old  gals  whose 
names  were  spelled  wrong,  and 
above  all — take  in  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  the  money.” 


Carrier  Notes 

IN  TRIBUTE  to  its  carrier  or¬ 
ganization,  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Deseret  Sews  has  begun  a  series 
of  articles  on  former  carriers 
who  have  distingui^ed  them¬ 
selves  in  the  war,  ...  A  Vet¬ 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars  post  is 
being  organized  in  Los  Angeles 
to  be  named  in  honor  of  Pvt. 
Howard  Autrey,  former  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner  carrier,  recently 
killed  in  action. 

Who's  Who  in  ICMA 
ANTON  F.  PETERSON,  Port¬ 
land  Oregon  Journal,  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Mana¬ 
gers  Association 
from  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  en¬ 
tered  the  circu¬ 
lation  field  after 
going  through 
the  training 
school  of  the 
R.  H.  Macy  de¬ 
partment  store 
in  New  York 
and  also  work¬ 
ing  for  the  gen- 
e  r  a  I  merchan-  Paterson 
dise  manager  of 
Gimbel  Brothers  in  New  York. 

Toi^  Peterson,  a  native  of 
Astoria.  Ore.,  began  newspaper 
work  on  the  Astorian  Budget  as 
a  carrier  boy,  later  working  in 
various  departments  of  the 
newspaper  until  he  was  gradu- 
arted  from  high  school.  He  left 
the  Universi^  of  Oregon  with 
a  BA.  degree  in  business  ad¬ 
ministration  in  1931  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  M.S.  degree  from 
New  York  University  in  1932. 

He  Joined  the  Journal,  after 
his  New  York  training,  as  a 
member  of  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment,  later  becoming  national 
advertising  manager.  For  the 
past  six  years  he  has  been  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  He  is  married 
and  the  father  of  two  children. 
■ 

Newsmen  Pick  Apples 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  8 — 
When  the  million-bu^el  apple 
crop  in  Dutchess  County  was 
threatened  this  fall  by  a  scarc¬ 
ity  of  pickers,  the  Poughkeepsie 
Sew  Yorker  not  only  contrib¬ 
uted  considerablevpace,  through 
editorials  and  news  stories,  to 
arouse  volunteers,  but  members 
of  the  staff  spent  several  days  in 
county  orchards  picking  fruit. 


CONFIDENCE 


Skilled  worker*  Mnillnr  .  .  .  families  happy 
and  reassured.  Some  markets,  booming 
will  be  less  fortunate  when  peace  comes.  The 
ttlmoHt  200  indualrie®  in  Tork  have  been 
HteiMtUj  proeperous  ae  lonv  ae  any  one  can 


Skilled  workera,  their  homee  here*  prefer 
an  evenlnf  newapaper.  Thie  it  ONE  reason 
why  The  DispaU^  has  an  ABC  circulation  of 
6.700  to  guide  a  buying  market  of  20.000 
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Editor's  Appeal 
Relaxes  Rule  on 
Pictures  in  P.  0. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Don  L 
West,  executive  editor  of  tht 
Spartanburg  (S.  C. )  Herald  and 
Journal,  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  has  slashed  through  some 
of  the  red  tape  that  interfered 
with  the'  taking  of  pictures  in 
buildings  under  its  jurisdictioo. 

The  change  in  regulations  wu 
contained  in  a  recent  copy  of 
the  Postal  BuUetin  as  an  instriK- 
tion  to  postmasters  from  Walter 
Myers,  fourth  assistant  postil 
ter  general.  The  new  rule  reads: 

“Postmasters  are  authorized 
to  permit  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  publishers  to  take  photo¬ 
graphs  in  lobbies  and  workroom 
areas  showing  the  handling  of 
the  mail,  provided  the  photo¬ 
graphs  are  taken  under  their 
direct  supervision  and  do  not 
interfere  with  the  expeditious 
handling  of  the  mail,  the  photog¬ 
raphers  do  not  have  access  to 
mail,  and  with  the  definite  un¬ 
derstanding  that  they  do  not 
disclose  financial  transactions, 
the  location  of  vaults,  safes, 
and  entrances  to  lookouts,  and 
do  not  reveal  the  addresses  or 
identity  of  the  mail. 

"Postmasters  are  further  au¬ 
thorized  to  allow  photographs 
to  be  taken  in  the  buildi^ 
showing  activities  of  other  gor 
ernmental  agencies,  provided 
the  arrangement  is  agreeable  to 
the  official  in  charge  of  the 
agency  involved.” 


'A’^os  AngelM 

FOR  WESTERN 
DISTRIBUTION 

Just  fiy  us  the  copy,  layouts,  mats 
or  plates.  Save  time  and  money 
by  having  newspaper  circulars, 
advertising  material,  publica¬ 
tions,  western  editions  produced 
in  the  West  on  modern,  fast  ro¬ 
tary  presses  . . .  black,  color  or 
process  colors  on  newsprint. 
Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

Publishwrs,  Inc. 

Ketary  Prlatiag-  Speeielltli 
2621  W.  54th  StTMt 
Loa  AngsiM  43,  Calif. 
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A  wise  man  once  observed  that  living  through  a 
heated  political  campaign  is  the  most  remarkable 
experience  that  comes  to  an  American.  For  six 
months  he  works  himself  into  a  mounting  frenzy 
about  his  candidate.  He  carries  a  torch  for  his 
man  to  the  breakfast  table,  to  the  office,  into 
conferences,  and  into  heretofore  friendly  and 
pleasant  social  gatherings.  By  election  night,  he 
is  filled  with  fear  and  trembling  and  drifts  off  to 
sleep  contemplating  the  cataclysm  that  must 
follow,  should  any  but  his  man  become  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

The  next  morning  he  awakens  to  hear  that  his 
man,  by  some  error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of 
more  than  half  the  American  people,  was  not 
elected.  He  stumbles  to  the  bedroom  window— 
and  outside  what  does  he  see?  The  sun  is  shin¬ 
ing.  The  neighbor  is  taking  in  his  milk.  On  the 
same  old  street— still  there— is  the  same  old  traf¬ 
fic.  Men  and  women  are  on  their  way  to  the  same 
jobs  they  had  yesterday,  and  all  the  days  before. 
Youngsters  are  going  to  school  to  pick  up  where 
they  left  off  before  the  election  holiday.  The 
nation  is  moving  on. 

Once  again  the  voice  of  the  people  has  risen, 
and  we  have  a  newly-elected  President.  Some  are 


happy  about  it.  Some  aren’t.  But  before  many 
weeks  have  passed,  the  Great  Truth  about  our 
democracy  will  emerge  once  again.  It  is  this: 

Perhaps  as  a  result  of  an  election— any  election 
—long  range  progress  will  be  handicapped;  and 
yet,  perhaps  progress  will  be  exp>edited— who  can 
tell?  No  one  man,  no  single  administration  has 
ever,  single-handed,  saved  a  nation  populated  by 
a  hundred  million  strong,  stubborn  people  who 
need  no  saving;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  has  one 
man  or  administration  ever  been  able  to  block 
the  nation’s  inevitable  destiny.  The  people,  with 
vision  and  confidence,  and  an  insatiable  appe¬ 
tite  to  find  the  truth,  are  the  final  arbiters  of  their 
country  ’s  fate.  It  is  the  people  who  are  indispen¬ 
sable  in  these  United  States;  people  who  have 
shown  through  a  hundred  and  sixty  odd  years 
that  they  can  survive  any  election  campaign,  any 
shock— from  droughts  that  impoverish  whole 
sections  of  the  republic,  to  wars  that  detour  the 
basic  economy  for  months  or  even  years. 

To  these  indispensable,  indestructible  people 
—to  this  groping,  progressing  mass  of  citizenry, 
the  Blue  dedicates  its  facilities  and  its  future. 

The  Blue  is  in  the  service  of  the  people. 
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The  Biggest  and  Most  Important 

“CHECKING  JOB”  the  World 

In  the  prosecution  of  World  War  II,  the  U.  S.  Gov-  the  answer  to  the  several  drives  that  have  made  h* 
emment  is  vitally  interested  in  increasing  the  sale  of  tory.  For  example:  During  the  5th  War  Loan,  thereap’ 
war  bunds  to  the  public.  Daily  newspaper  publishers  peared  in  daily  newspapers  107,276  individual  adv«’ 
and  their  advertisers  support  these  drives  with  con-  tisementsof lOOlinesormoreand valuedat$6,656,22& 
tributions  of  space.  Secretary  Morganthau,  in  commenting  on  these  viit 

But  the  Government  needed  to  know  how  much  advertising  contributions,  recently  said,  "The  get 
apace  was  appeapng  .  .  .  where  .  .  .  and  at  what  time?  erous  assistance  offered  to  the  Treasury  Departmaif 
I  A  long-estahlished  ACB  research  service  supplied  throughout  these  continuing  campaigns  by  nea» 

ACB  RISIABCH  tIAVICIS*  Daolaf  Ti»4n  Rapoitt  •  Taar  ShaaH  •  AdvMtitins  Allowanc*  Sarvic*  •  Radio  Log  LitNa# 
Scrap  Book  Sorvica  •  Schadula  Ualinga  with  Coal  Raports  •  Undwplicalad  Copy  Sarvica  •  Outatanding  Advartiaaatadl 

'  NEW  YORK  (16),  79  AtodrKMiAvMiva  CHICAGO  (5),  538  ScvH*  Cfor/t  Str*at 
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las  Ever  Known . . 


ipcre  has  elicited  my  deep  appreciation  in  the  past.  I  want 
express  again  my  gratitude  for  another  job  well  done.  Please 
!nd  to  every  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  my  heartiest  thanks 
their  contributions.” 

On  behalf  of  our  many  newspaper  subscribers  who  have  made 
-j  research  possible,  ACB  is  happy  to  be  of  service — proud 
>t  its  findings  could  reveal  the  magnificent  response  of  daily 
ipaper  publishers  and  their  advertisers. 

'(•March Sarvieot  (Coni.)  •  Mat  Analytis  Sorvico  •  Poriedic  Price  Rapert* 
(•ports  •  Pcsia-ups  for  Solosman  with  Linoago  Comparisons. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  (5),  16  Fmi  Stroot 
■  OITOR  ft  P UtLI SHIR  for  Novenber  11.  1944 


NEW  AD  BUREAU  PLAN 

THE  PROPOSED  $1,000,000  expansion  plan 
for  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
■with  its  objectives  and  procedure  as  out¬ 
lined,  is  a  sound  approach  to  the  problem 
of  promoting  and  developing  newspaper 
advertising  which  we  heartily  endorse  and 
recommend  to  the  publishers  of  America. 

With  such  a  program  in  operation  it  will 
be  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  that  the  story  of  the  power 
of  newspaper  advertising,  without  any  in¬ 
jection  of  argument  as  to  the  merits  of 
competing  newspapers  in  a  market,  has 
been  promoted  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  the  size  of  the  industry  and  its  annual 
volume  of  business. 

Newspaper  advertising  has  suffered  in 
the  last  decade  from  the  encroachments 
of  more  expertly  organized  promotion  of 
other  media,  from  the  lack  of  a  similar 
promotion  effort  for  the  newspaper  me¬ 
dium  in  proportion  to  its  size,  and  from  a 
lackadaisical  attitude  on  the  part  of  too 
many  newspaper  advertising  men  believing 
that  the  medium  can  sell  Itself  because  of 
its  obvious  advantages. 

This  is  an  age  of  aggressive  selling  prac- 
■tices  and  newspaper  advertising  is  no 
more  immune  to  this  precept  than  is  soap 
or  breakfast  cereal.  The  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  needs  an  overall  sales  force,  as  out¬ 
lined  for  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  backed 
up  by  dollars  and  men  with  experience. 

The  basic  sales  theme  of  the  “new"  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  will  be  “Advertising 
Dollars  Should  Follow  Market  Potentials" 
and  in  this  one  slogan  is  embodied  the 
secret  of  all  newspaper  advertising  success 
stories.  It  is  the  basic  reason  why  retail 
advertising  in  newspapers  is  eminently 
successful — because  the  advertising  dollars 
are  placed  where  the  sales  potential  lies. 

Newspapers  alone,  among  the  major  me¬ 
dia,  permit  the  national  advertiser  to  ap¬ 
portion  his  total  advertising  investment 
by  markets  in  exact  proportion  to  the  sales 
opportunity  represented  by  each  market. 

Newspapers  alone  provide  the  flexibility 
for  advertisers  to  time  their  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  to  allow  for  seasonal  variations  and 
to  coincide  with  the  availability,  or  non¬ 
availability,  of  merchandise  and  distribu¬ 
tion  facilities  in  specific  markets. 

Use  of  other  media  which  do  not  offer 
these  advantages  thus  produce  waste  cir¬ 
culation  for  an  advertiser. 

These  are  some  of  the  points  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  “new"  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  through  an  expanded  research  and  pro¬ 
motion  staff.  The  proof  will  be  presented 
to  advertisers  by  an  enlarged  sales  staff. 

No  less  an  important  part  of  the  expan¬ 
sion  plan  is  the  creation  of  a  Retail  Bureau, 
under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  re¬ 
tail  advertising  experts,  which  will  operate 
to  assist  newspaper  retail  salesmen  in  cre¬ 
ating  new  accounts  and  developing  estab¬ 
lished  advertisers,  and  strive  to  make  re¬ 
tail  advertising  more  efficient.  This  opera¬ 
tion  will  become  increasingly  important  to 
newspapers  because  of  the  growth  of  re¬ 
tail  chain  operations,  the  pressure  of  radio 
for  the  retailers'  dollar  at  this  time,  and 
the  retailers’  influence  on  national  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  authors  of  the  Bureau's  expansion 
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A  merry  heart  maketh  a  cheerful  counte¬ 
nance:  but  by  sorrow  of  tbe  heart  the  spirit 
it  broken. — Proverbs  XV :  13. 


plan  are  to  be  commended  for  presenting 
a  thoroughly  workable  plan  and  one  that 
will  go  a  long  way  to  bringing  newspaper 
advertising  back  to  its  preeminent  posi¬ 
tion  among  media. 

Every  daily  newspaper  in  America  has 
received  a  copy  of  this  proposal  and  we 
recommend  a  sympathetic  study  of  the 
plan  with  an  eye  to  the  benefits  inherent 
therein  to  themselves  and  every  other 
newspaper.  It  is  the  answer  to  a  crying 
need  in  the  newspaper  industry. 

THE  PRESS  AND  RELIGION 

THE  ROLE  of  the  press  in  religion  has 
not  been  very  clear  to  many  newspaper¬ 
men.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  magazine 
articles  and  convention  speeches  which 
have  advocated  a  greater  degree  of  leader¬ 
ship  on  the  part  of  newspapers  in  religious 
thinking.  Still,  many  editors  believe  re¬ 
ligion  is  something  to  be  covered  in  a  news 
way  through  church  activities,  overlooking 
the  more  basic  philosophy  of  religion  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people. 

We  have  witnessed  a  resurgence  in  re¬ 
ligion  in  the  last  three  years.  Some  call  it 
a  wartime  phenomenon.  Perhaps  it  is, 
but  this  interest  in  the  Holy  Gospel  has 
not  been  confined  to  our  servicemen  about 
to  go  into  combat.  It  is  just  as  strong  on 
the  home  front  where  churches  of  all  faiths 
are  being  more  actively  supported  than 
ever  before  and  where  we  have  seen  an 
entire  nation  at  prayer  on  D-Day. 

With  such  interest  in  the  scriptures  and 
prayer  on  the  Sabbath  Day  there  certainly 
must  be  considerable  religious  thinking 
every  day.  Unfortunately,  most  of  our 
churches  are  silent  institutions  except  for 
certain  periods.  The  members  of  those 
churches  intent  on  religious  devotion  at 
times,  other  than  those  specified,  are  left 
to  their  own  devices. 

Here,  in  our  opinion,  lies  an  opportunity 
for  the  daily  newspaper,  which  reaches  the 
people  every  day  in  the  week,  towards 
greater  participation  in  the  spiritual  unlift 
of  its  community. 

An  important  opportunity  for  newspa¬ 
pers  to  implement  this  practice  is  provided 
in  the  program  of  Nationwide  Bible  Read¬ 
ing  sponsored  by  the  American  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  and  more  than  30  major  religious 
bodies. 

From  Thanksgiving  Day  to  Christmas 
the  Society  proposes  the  daily  reading  of 
Bible  passages  selected  by  a  poll  of  more 


than  100,000  pastors  and  chaplains  in  the 
services. 

For  those  newspapers  that  already  print 
a  daily  Bible  lesson  or  a  daily  prayer,  and 
there  are  many  of  them,  this  program  will 
find  a  ready  acceptance.  For  the  m«ny 
more  newspapers  that  do  not  devote  space 
to  religious  devotion  this  is  a  golden  op¬ 
portunity  to  fill  a  spiritual  need. 

The  people  are  getting  away  from  the 
scoffing  attitude  toward  religion  so  preva¬ 
lent  before  the  war.  It  is  time  for  our 
newspapers  also  to  throw  off  the  old  tabooi 
and  oldtime  cynicism. 

GOVERNMENT  vs.  AP 

“THERE  is  no  abridgment  of  the  guaran¬ 
tee  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,"  claims 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  its  brief  to 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Associated  Press 
suit. 

“There  is  no  interference  whatever 
with  editorial  policies  or  the  right  of  pub¬ 
lication.  So  far  as  the  concept  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  is  at  all  relevant,  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  constitutional  provision  will 
be  furthered  and  not  abridged  by  remov¬ 
ing  barriers  erected  by  private  combina¬ 
tion  against  access  to  reports  of  world 
news,”  it  is  claimed. 

We’ll  grant  that,  on  the  face  of  it,  the 
Government’s  suit  does  not  intend  to  inter 
fer  with  editorial  policies  of  newspapers. 

As  to  what  might  happen  in  later  years, 
after  a  legislative  action  by  a  court  to  reg¬ 
ulate  AP  practices,  is  anybody’s  guess.  ■ 

“Interference  with  the  right  of  publica¬ 
tion”  is  something  else  again,  and  here  we 
disagree  strongly  with  the  Department  of 
Justice.  When  a  publisher  must  share  his 
“copy"  with  another  in  an  association  en¬ 
tered  into  against  his  will,  does  not  that 
interfer  with  his  right  of  publication?  He 
no  longer  has  a  “right  to  publish."  His 
“right”  has  been  transmuted  into  an  “obli¬ 
gation  to  share  his  news  with  all  comers” 
which  is  against  all  the  fundamental  pre¬ 
cepts  of  journalism. 

A  foundation  stone  of  our  free  press  is 
the  right  of  a  reporter  to  the  exclusive  use 
of  his  news  copy  until  its  actual  publica¬ 
tion. 

There  never  has  been  any  contention 
that  one  reporter  should  have  the  exclusive  ; 
right  to  news  at  its  source.  Thereafter,  •< 
however,  the  product  of  his  effort  is  his  ex¬ 
clusively  until  it  reaches  the  printed  form,  'r 
and  is  put  in  circulation. 

The  Government  would  change  all  that  fi 
It  would  have  the  courts  rule  that  a  man  if; 
must  share  his  copy  with  a  competitor  | 
against  his  will.  It  would  change  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  from  an  association  of  news¬ 
papers  voluntarily  exchanging  their  news 
to  an  association  of  newspapers  compelled 
to  share  their  news.  Such  a  suggestion  is 
contrary  to  all  precedent  in  American 
newspaper  history. 

The  Government  asserts  the  decree  will 
not  convert  AP  into  a  public  utility.  It 
couldn’t  be  anything  else  under  a  govern¬ 
ment  regulation  making  it  a  common  car¬ 
rier  to  provide  service  to  all  those  that 
want  it. 

Once  such  regulation  has  been  instituted 
our  free  press  guarantee  has  been  abro¬ 
gated. 
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Tom  Stokes 
Staked 
Reputation 
as  Best 
News  Analyst 
in  FDR 
Forecast 
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CLAYTON  FRITCHEY,  execu-  Foreii 

tlve  editor  of  the  ffew  Orleans  India. 

Item,  has  just  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  Item  Co.,  Inc. 

Other  directors  are  Marshall 
Ballard.  John  W.  Fanz,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Nicholson. 

Kent  Cooper,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  AP,  will  be  a  speaker 
at  the  fourth  annual  Nobel  an¬ 
niversary  dinner  Dec.  10  at  the 
Hotel  Astor,  New  York. 

WiLFORD  Collins  Simons. 
president,  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  Lawrence  ( Kan. )  Journal- 
World,  and  Mrs.  Simons  will 
celebrate  their  50th  wedding  an¬ 
niversary  Nov.  14. 

George  F.  Booth,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette, 
and  Mrs.  Booth  were  hosts  at  a 
dinner  party  at  the  Worcester 
Club  Nov.  1  in  honor  of  Dr.  Jan 
Papanek,  minister  plenipoten- 
tian^  from  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Mme.  Papanek,  principal  guests 
for  Czechoslovakia  Week,  Hfth 
in  the  series  of  weeks  in  the 
“Worcester  and  the  World” 
project  sponsored  by  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WTAG,  owned  by  the  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Gazette. 

Carlos  Mantilla  Ortega,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  El  Comercio,  Quito, 

Ecuador,  arrived  recently  in 
Miami  by  clipper  on  a  mission 
for  Ecuador's  minister  of  econ¬ 
omy.  Also  a  banker,  he  will 
confer  with  banking  officials  in 
New  York  after  stopping  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Luc  Grimaro,  editor  of  La 
Phalange,  Port  au  Prince  news¬ 
paper,  has  arrived  in  the  U.  S. 
to  study  journalism  at  Harvard 
for  a  year  and  visit  newspaper 
offices  under  a  scholarship 
awarded  by  the  Office  of  the  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Inter-American  Af¬ 
fairs. 

Col.  Ernest  G.  Smith,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.) 

Times-Leader  News,  has  been 
elected  a  life  trustee  of  Lafayette 
College,  Easton,  Pa. 

Maj.  Irving  W.  Hart,  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Boise  Idaho 
Statesman,  is  recovering  from 
an  emergency  appendectomy  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Maj.  Hart  is 
information  officer  at  the  na¬ 
tional  selective  service  head¬ 
quarters. 

Orvil  E.  Dryfoos,  assistant  to 
the  New  York  Times  publisher, 
and  Mrs.  Marian  Sulzberger 
Dryfoos,  daughter  of  Publisher 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  and 
granddaughter  of  the  late 
Adolph  Ochs,  former  Times  pub¬ 
lisher,  are  parents  of  a  boy,  Rob¬ 
ert  Ochs  Dryfoos,  born  Nov,  4 
at  Doctors’  Hospital,  New  York. 

Josephus  Daniels,  publisher 
of  the  Raleigh  IN.  C. )  News  and 
Observer,  former  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  under  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  and  former  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Mexico,  has  accepted 
iBembership  on  the  honorary  ad¬ 
visory  committee  of  Guilford 
College’s  campus  development 
program. 

CDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  fer  November  11 


ARDEN  X.  PANGBORN,  former  '■ 

managing  editor  of  the  Port-  An 
land  Oregonian  and  now  man-  of  tl 
aging  director  of  that  newspa-  Merc 
per’s  two  radio  stations,  KGW  week 
and  KEX,  has  been  elected  pres-  versi 
ident  of  the  Advertising  Federa-  jourr 
tion  of  Portland  for  the  coming  awar 
year,  James  Brattain,  classi-  dinat 
fled  advertising  manager  of  the  fairs. 

Portland  Oregon  Journal,  was 
elected  vice-president,  and  Hal 
Johnson  of  J.  K.  Gill  Co.,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  Gordon  Brown, 
local  sales  manager  of  the  Ore¬ 
gonian,  was  previously  chosen 
a  member  of  the  club’s  board 
of  governors. 

Jerry  F,  Burton,  local  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Evansville  ( Ind. ) 

Courier-Press,  is  confined  t_ 

Welbom  Memorial  Baptist  Hos¬ 
pital  after  undergoing  a  major  and 
operation. 

Curtis  Hostetter,  former  part 
owner  of  the  Rockville  (Ind.) 

Tribune,  and  Donald  Cloyd  of 
Danville,  Ind.,  have  purchased 
the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Leader,  a 
weekly.  Mr.  Hostetter  formerly 
was  on  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Crawfordsville  (Ind.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Review. 

L.  G.  Hamilton,  AP  traffic 
bureau  chief  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  employe  of  the  organization 
for  nearly  40  years,  will  retire 
Nov.  12.  Mr.  Hamilton  took  his  ^ 
present  position  in  October,  1939. 

He  joined  the  AP  at  Galveston,  Harry  Le  Brieux  has  joined 
Tex.,  in  1905  and  served  also  the  Philadelphia  U.P.  staff  after 
at  Cobre,  Nev.,  and  San  Fran-  resigning  from  the  news  depart- 
cisco.  ment  of  the  Woodbury  (N.  J.) 

Robert  C.  (Bob)  Hall,  na- 

tional  advertising  manager  for  David  Paley,  formerly  of  the 
the  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star  Ledger  and 
and  Gazette,  was  co-chairman  of  Philadelphia  Record,  has  joined 
the  successful  1944  Phoenix  the  copy  desk  of  the  Albany 
Community  War  Chest  cam-  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News. 
paign.  (Continued  on  page  44) 


Lyle  C.  Wilson,  U.P.  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  manager,  recently 
was  awarded  a  diploma  by  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  Dept,  for  his  edi¬ 
torial  linage  contributed  to  va¬ 
rious  War  Loan  Drives,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  reporting  of  bond-buying 
promotion. 

Elizabeth  Luft,  after  17  years’ 
to  experience  in  the  New  York 
department  store  fashions  field 
:  A  in  conducting  women’s 
group  activities  in  many  U.  S. 
cities,  this  week  was  smpointed 
fashion  editor  of  the  (Cleveland 
Press.  She  replaces  Mrs. 
Shraidt  Parrino,  fashion  editor 
of  the  Press  for  the  past  four 
years,  who  leaves  to  join  her 
husband,  Nicholas  Parrino, 
OWI  overseas  photographer  now 
stationed  in  New  York. 

Wesley  Gordon,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.) 
Capital,  more  recently  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  has  become 
publicity  director  of  the  Dayton, 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


While  percentage  -  wise  ex¬ 
perts,  statisticians  and  survey- 
organizations  were  hedging 
their  predictions  with  the 
safe-guards  of  howevers,  huts 
and  on  the  other  hands, 
THOMAS  L.  STOKES  risked 
his  reputation  as  a  news 
analyst  when  he  went  out  on 
a  limb  and  not  only  predicted 
the  election  of  President 
Roosevelt,  but  also  estimated 
the  electoral  vote  in  his  col¬ 
umn  published  on  Saturday, 
November  4. 


Basing  his  predictions  on  per¬ 
sonal  surveys,  Stokes  wrote: 

“This  election  looks  close  as  to 
popular  vote,  with  prediction  of 
a  Roosevelt  victory  predicated  on 
small  margins  for  the  President 
in  such  key  states  as  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut  in  the  decisive  east¬ 
ern  belt.  Hie  President  might 
break  over  into  the  indostrial 
middle  west,  but  this  forecast 
does  not  include  thal. 

'*The  base  prediction  is  322  elec¬ 
toral  votes  for  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  with  209  for  Governor 
Dewey,  with  a  possible  increase 
to  363,  leaving  168  for  Governor 
Dewey.” 

Stokes  proves  again  why  he 
has  just  been  voted  “the  best 
man  to  analyze  the  news.” 
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W  (THIN  ths  psit  fsw  waskt,  10 
«l«rt  sditers  hsvs  votsd  ''YES“  for 
8ARNABY,  fhst  whimsies),  humor-fillsd 
daily  comic  strip.  Thsy  rsalizad  that 
BARNAIY  is  "tha  psepla's  cheica"  (sur- 
vays  prova  it)! 

So  how  about  climbinq  on  tha 
BARNABY  bandwaqon  today  and  lattinq 
your  raadars  an|oy  this  comic  that's 
raad  in  mora  than  4,000,000  Amariean 
homas? 
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ITHUI  ClAWAORO 


U.P.’s  new  Hollywood,  Cal., 
Table  office,  will  leave  shortly 
for  Honolulu  to  resume  his  for¬ 
mer  duties. 

Betty  Biddle,  reporter  on  the 
Tucson  (Ariz. )  Daily  Citizen, 
committee.  has  written  a  series  of  articles 

Leo  H.  Petersen,  after  an  ex-  on  the  history  of  Adams  Hotel 

_  _ _ _  _  _  tended  period  on  the  overnight  in  Phoenix,  which  are  appearing 

on  the  staff  of  l£e  Syracuse  desk,  has  resumed  his  position  in  her  newspaper. 

Jean  Paulson,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  San  Luis  Obispo 
( Cal. )  Telegram-Tribune,  has 
been  appointed  city  editor  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News, 
succeeding  Theron  Liddle,  who 
recently  resigned  to  Join  the 
staff  of  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin.  T.  L.  Cannon  has  been 
acting  city  editor  since  Mr.  Bid¬ 
dle’s  resignation. 

Bryant  Evans,  formerly  of  the 
Buffalo  News  and  Salt  Lake  City 
reporter  Tribune  copy  desks,  has  Joined 
the  San  Diego  I  Cal. )  Union  as  a 
copy  reader.  Also  back  on  the 
Union  copy  desk,  after  five 
months  in  the  Consolidated  Cul- 
tee  Aircraft  Corp.  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  at  Tucson, 
is  Robert  White. 

Dean  Jennings,  general  assign¬ 
ment  and  rewrite  man  on  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  has 
resigned  and  Joined  Coronet 
magazine,  as  West  Coast  editorial 
representative.  Marie  Jepson, 
drama  reviewer  on  the  Chroni¬ 
cle,  under  Hazel  Bruce,  has  re¬ 
signed  and  Joined  the  Red  Cross. 


Statesman,  has  returned  to  work 
after  more  than  a  month’s  con¬ 
valescence  in  New  Mexico  fro* 
a  serious  operation. 
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With  The  Colors 


as  U.P.  sports  editor  in  New 
York.  His  successor  as  over¬ 
night  editor  is  Leo  Turner,  for¬ 
merly  St.  Louis  bureau  manager. 

Petersen,  a  native  of  Miles,  la., 
has  been  with  the  U.P.  15  years, 
as  sports  writer  and  manager  of 
two  major  bureaus,  and  on  the 
general  news  desk  in  New  York. 

Turner’s  successor  as  St.  Louis 
bureau  manager  is  Harmon 
Nichols, 

Fred  Uthoff,  former  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger  ^  - 

lately  engaged  in  publicity  Jobs, 
has  Joined  the  rewrite  battery 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

G.  Norman  Collie  has  returned 
to  the  Record’s  telegraph  desk 
after  four  months’  service  with 
OWI.  Bill  Wolf,  of  the  sports  Ariz. 
staff,  has  sold  two  articles  on 
sports  to  Colliers  within  the 
past  three  weeks.  Sports  Edi¬ 
tor  Bill  Driscoll  is  being  con¬ 
gratulated  OR  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Theodora. 

Jules  Shick,  AP  photographer 
in  Philadelphia,  is  back  on  the 
Job  after  a  serious  illness. 

Richard  Harriman  has  re-  She  expects  to  be  sent  overseas  i»43. 

turned  to  the  pictures  and  make-  soon.  Robert  Ln.Es,  reporter,  Lt.  Com.  St.  Clair  Balfow, 
up  departfent  of  the  Philadelphia  has  moved  over  from  the  city  formerly  assistant  comptrolltr 
Bulletin.  side,  to  take  Miss  Jepson’s  place  of  the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Specta- 

Gene  Fiske  returned  to  Knox-  in  the  drama  department.  Join-  tor,  has  been  rais^  to  the  rank 
villp  Tenn  last  week  to  loin  ing  the  Chronicle  staff  as  a  full-  of  commander  in  the  Royal  Can- 

the  AP  bureau  fledged  reporter  is  Phyllis  adian  Navy  and  placed  in  charga 

Tr.- ct  LiAPEs,  whose  husband,  former-  of  a  flotilla  of  frigates. 

iy  in  the  paper’s  sports  depart-  Capt.  Malcolm  P.  Moore,  for- 
Counti  is  now  undergoing  boot  mer  city  editor  of  the  Mt.  Cl««. 

training  at  the  U.  S.  Marine  base,  cns  (Mich.)  Monitor-Leader,  Yas 

b«„  promote  to  tjo  r.„k  « 

Mrs  Agnes  Me  Par  tl  and  William  Warren,  formerly  major.  Maj.  Moore  has  been  m 
w  with  the  San  Francisco  AP,  the  active  service  since  March  l»tt 

Drummond  hM  resun^  her  pQ^tland  Oregonian  and  Salem  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  in 

(Ore.)  Statesman,  has  Joined  charge  of  public  relations  and 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  the  Portland  U.P.  censorship, 

and  Gazette,  after  an  illness.  -uiAi  tt  tt  * 

Ivan  Sandrof,  formerly  corre-  ^  for^ierly  of 

sDondent  at  Athol,  has  Joined  K^aph  editor  of  the  Boise  Idaho  (Continued  on  page  46) 
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HOPPER 


To  get  the  inside  news  of  your 
favorite  stars  and  sidelights  in 
Hollywood  on  who’s  who,  Hedda 
I  m  Hopper  takes  you  back  scenes  with 

Blgl  her  intimate 

Four  weekdays  and  Sunday. 

For  proof,  and  prko.,  WRITE-PHONE-WIRC 


A  Campaign  to  the  Wage  Earner  Millions 
Who  Hold  the  Key  to  an  America  of  Plenty 


Sun,  he'll  be  able  to  work  afain.  Aa  (ood  a 
macbiniai  aa  ever.  Becauae  waitime  aciciKe 
U  working  miraclca.  But... 

WILL  TRBM  BB  WORK?... 

Will  10  millioa  fighting  men  find  jobe 
when  they  come  hack  to  the  induatrial 
pace  of  peace?... 

Will  more  mUliont  now  at  fulLcinac  alhout 
war.iobe— have  work  in  poatwar  America? 

The  anawer  "yea”  ia  right  in  your  handa 
—the  handa  now  making  the  go^a  of  war. 

War  Bonds  Today  cad  bo  JOB  BONDS  Tomorrow! 

It'i  just  this  simple:  You  have  a  job  right 
now  becauae  aomeone— wan— ia  a  ready 
cash  cuatomer  for  everything  you  c»n  m^e. 

What  one  big  customer  can  do  milliona 
of  smaller  ones  can  do  if  they  have  the 
money.  And  today’s  War  Bonds  are  the 
surest,  simplest  way  for  American  families 
to  have  that  ready  cash  to  use  later  on. 


The  elKtric  refrigerator  you  save  for  ntm 
CO  buy  postwar  will  meke  /ebr  as  well  as  srr. 

It’ll  be  ymir  wenry  that  pays  weldcrt. 
electrictans,  and  tnKkmen...your  money 
that  “buys"  all  the  jobs  in  the  making  of 
your  one  electric  refrigerator. 

Multiply  the  postwar  refrigerator  yeeVr 
saving  for  now  by  millions  of  refrigerators 
that  other  families  save  for,  yenr  postwar 
ca^  by  millions  of  other  cars,  yenr  postwar 
radio  by  millions  of  other  radios,  and  post¬ 
war  jobs  for  all  can  total  up  to  the  millions 
America  will  need. 

Yes.  this  can  all  be  true  ir  you  and 
millions  like  you  have  war  savings  enough 
to  tpfnd  later. 

other  group  in  Amerisa  is  big  enough 
to  do  this  job.  Tkst't  why  Arntrie*  iifendi 
on  yon.  _ 


MACFADDEN  PUBLICATIONS.  Inc. 


This  time  the  peace  can  be  different...  if  America's  Wage  Earner  millions  understand  their 
dominant  role  in  building  a  peace  of  plenty.  Your  newspaper,  in  your  community,  can  begin 
right  now  to  show  this  majority  ol  men  and  women  how  War  Bonds  today  become  Job 
Bonds  tomorrow.  •  Above  is  the  fourth  advertisement  in  a  campaign  to  do  this  impoHant  job.  It,  and  the 
others  in  the  campaign,  are  offered  for  any  use  you  wish  to  pvt  them:  for  local  advertisers  to  sponsor 
or  as  institutional  copy  over  your  name;  for  free  mats  in  1000,  1500,  and  2400  line  sizes  and  screens 
to  special  order,  write  direct  to  Maefodden  Publications,  Inc.,  205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


MACFADDEN  PUBLICATIONS,  Inc. 

TRUE  STORY  •  THE  MACFADDEN  WOMEN'S  GROUP  •  THE  MACfAOOEN  MEN'S  CROUP 
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the  5imcoe  (Ont)  Reformer,  ia 
back  in  Canada  after  serving 
with  the  Canadian  Army  over¬ 
sea!.  He  is  stationed  at  Peta- 
wawa  military  training  center. 

Maj.  Jack  PmaaoN,  a  former 
reporter  •  photographer  for  the 
Peterborough  (Ont)  Examiner, 
has  been  wounded  overseas. 

Lt.  ( Jg)  Dan  Chumlbt,  former 
Phoenix  ( Ariz. )  Gazette  reporter 
and  deskman,  home  recently  on 
leave,  has  rettumed  to  Navy  duty 
aboard  a  vessel  in  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific.  ' 

SacoND  Lt.  Jsan  Rzndlen, 
WAC,  former  magazine  writer, 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  dramatic 
editor  and  vice-president  of 
Five  Star  Weekly,  syndicated 
Sunday  color  section,  has  been 
assigned  to  Fort  Benning,  Ga., 
as  assistant  post  public  relations 
officer. 

Pvt.  Fhank  R.  PoascHATis, 
formerly  a  staff  photographer 
for  the  Salt  Lake  city  Tribune, 
now  is  stationed  at  Camp  Hood, 
Tex.,  continuing  his  basic  train¬ 
ing. 

Fnar  Lt.  Watnx  W.  Adair,  Jr., 
former  advertislnc  salesman  for 
the  Mt.  Clemens  (Blich.)  Moni¬ 
tor-Leader,  has  been  promoted 
from  the  rank  of  second  lieuten¬ 
ant  He  is  stationed  ^t  Camp 
Butner,  N.  C.,  atta<died  to  an 
infantry  unit 

Lt.  Aarmni  J.  Middlcton,  for¬ 
mer  Chicago  Tribune  reporter 
now  with  the  U.  S.  Army,  ar¬ 
rived  in  Chicago  recently  on 
leave  from  Mayo  General  Hos¬ 
pital  at  Galesburg,  HI.,  where 
he  is  recuperating  from  wounds 
received  during  the  invasion  of 
France. 

Rorbrt  B.  Hotz,  member  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  staff  on 
leave,  has  been  promoted  from 
captain  to  major.  He  is  with 
the  14tfa  Air  Force  in  China,  and 
recently  received  the  Air  Medal. 

Sot.  G.  Rorcrt  Williams,  for¬ 
mer  advertising  manager  of  the 
Shelbyville  ( Ind. )  Democrat  and 
Republican,  is  listed  as  missing 
in  action  in  France.  He  was 
with  Gen.  Alexander  Patch  on 
the  western  tront 

Lt.  Col.  Hknrt  B.  Henson, 
former  Cleveland  U.P.  head,  is 
scheduled  to  address  journalism 
students  at  Penn  State  Nov.  27. 
He  returned  recently  from  Army 
public  relations  in  London. 

Capt.  William  Tatlor,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Kent  State  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism, 
Kent,  O.,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  major  in  the  14th 
Anti-Aircraft  Command  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific. 

Richard  D.  Grant,  former  Bos¬ 
ton  lawyer,  newspaper  and  radio 
man  has  been  promoted  from 
major  to  lieutenant  colonel.  For 
the  past  year  Col.  Grant  has 
headed  the  Public  Relations 
Section  and  served  as  aide  on 
the  staff  of  Lt.  Gen.  George  H. 
Brett,  who  commands  the  Carib¬ 
bean  and  Panama  Canal  areas. 
Col.  Grant  was  for  13  years  with 
the  old  Boston  Transcript  and 
two  years  with  the  Yankee 
Networit. 


Capt.  Josep  C.  Dine,  formerly 
on  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  city  staff,  wounded  in 
Prance  when  his  command  post 
was  struck  by  a  German  tank 
shell,  was  hospitalized  for  a 
week  and  then  returned  to  ac¬ 
tive  duty. 

Capt.  William  Henry  Wright, 
former  feature  writer  on  the 
staff  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union  and  Republican,  will  be 
replaced  as  public  relations  of¬ 
ficer  at  the  U.  S.  Armory,  Spring- 
field,  and  expects  to  return  to 
civilian  life.  Constance  Caro- 
THER8,  of  the  Union  staff,  will 
begin  boot  training  in  the 
WAVES  Nov.  16  at  Hunter  Col¬ 
lege,  New  York. 

Lt.  Thomas  R.  Hartnett,  for¬ 
mer  Palmer  reporter  for  the 
Springfield  ( Mass. )  News,  is  now 
hospitalized  in  England  for  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  woimd  to  his  spine. 

Dan  Hull,  former  industrial 
and  labor  reporter  for  the  Water- 
bury  (Conn.)  American,  has 
been  commissioned  an  ensign  in 
the  Navy  and  assigned  to  a 
school  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  for  fur¬ 
ther  training. 

Prc.  Lou  Bachman,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Bristol 
(Conn.)  Press,  is  now  editor  of 
the  Fang,  ATC  publication  at  an 
India  base. 

Sot.  Tom  R.  Brislin,  with  the 
28th  Divsn.  overseas,  recently 
was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star  for 
meritorious  service  in  Nor¬ 
mandy.  He  formerly  was  at¬ 
tached  to  INS  headquarters  in 
New  York. 

M/Sgt.  Donald  F.  Hutcheson, 
a  former  member  of  the  local 
staff  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
News,  has  received  the  Army 
Bronze  Star  Medal  and  a  citation 
for  meritorious  service  as  a 
chief  clerk. 

Ol.  Willard  J.  Stevens,  news 
editor  of  the  Washington  (Pa.) 
Reporter  has  returned  to  his  job 
after  being  honorably  discharged 
from  the  AAF.  Stevens  served 
overseas  14  months,  in  both  the 
African  and  Italian  campaigns. 

Eng.  Howard  Barney,  former 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Register  editorial 
writer,  is  at  home  on  leave  after 
seeing  service  aboard  a  destroyer 
in  the  Mediterranean.  His  ship 
participated  in  the  invasion  of 
southern  France. 

Capt.  Purser  Hewitt,  former 
director  of  the  Security  and  In¬ 
telligence  divsn..  Fort  McPher¬ 
son,  Ga.,  is  now  assigned  to  the 
Civil  Affairs  Training  School, 
University  of  Michigan.  (Taptain 
Hewitt  is  managing  editor  on 
military  leave  of  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger. 

S/SCT.  Bob  Massey,  USMC, 
former  U.P.  correspondent  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  the  father 
of  a  daughter,  Sheila  Jane,  born 
Oct.  28.  Sgt.  Massey  got  home 
on  an  emergency  pass  from  At¬ 
lanta,  where  he  is  stationed. 

William  Foery,  Jr.,  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer’s  accounting  department, 
has  been  promoted  to  first  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  AAF  after  having 
been  on  duty  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands  for  more  than  a  year, 

Edward  E.  Shelton,  former 
San  Antonio  News  reporter  and 


an  enlisted  Army  combat  pho¬ 
tographer  operating  with  ground 
forces  in  the  European  toeater 
since  D-Day,  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  a  second  lieutenant. 
S/Sgt.  Proctor  Hardin,  formerly 
of  the  News  staff,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Kelly  Field,  Tex.,  to 
Hamilton  Field,  Cal. 

Lt.  George  E.  Pelletier,’ 
USNR,  formerly  with  the  New 
York  Times,  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal  -  Bulletin  and  Springfield 
( Mass. )  Republican,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  duty  with  the  fieet  as 
a  public  relations  officer. 

Wesley  Mabrito,  former  San 
Antonio  Express  sports  writer, 
now  a  Naval  seaman  2/c,  has 
been  assigned  to  public  relations 
and  is  on  the  staff  of  Tadcen 
Topics,  U.S.N.T.S.,  Camp  Elliott, 
Cal. 


Wedding  Bells 


LILLIAN  MARGARET  YOUNG, 

school  reporter  for  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times-Herald,  has  mar¬ 
ried  James  Kerr,  Jr.,  federal  re¬ 
porter  for  the  same  paper. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  Betty  Waugh,  for¬ 
merly  society-women’s  page  edi¬ 
tor,  Salt  Lake  City  Telegram, 
now  a  WAVE  attached  to  the 
Salt  Lake  area,  and  Lt.  Richard 
Parran  Sellman,  USNR.  senior 
officer  in  charge  of  the  Office  of 


Naval  Procurement  for  Utah  aad 
Colorado,  were  married  re¬ 
cently. 

James  J.  Jennings,  former  re 
porter  for  the  Wilkes-Barrs 
(Pa.)  Record,  publicity  dire^ 
of  several  state  political  case 
paigns,  now  honorably  die 
charged  as  a  lieutenant  front  tka 
marine  branch  of  Army  MUltan 
Intelligence  and  attached  to  thi 
Overseas  Branch  of  OWI,  nug* 
ried  Joan  Marie  Keller,  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  recently  in  St.  Anffi 
Church,  Washington. 

Nancy  Kinnear,  society  edit^^ 
of  the  Quebec  Chronicle-Teim 
graph  for  two  years,  has  rat* 
signed  to  wed  Lt.  J.  Gaunt,  U.  R 
Army.  Helen  Hatch,  also  ol 
Quebec,  is  succeeding  Miss  Kisr 
near  as  society  editor. 

Eleanor  Case,  Syraeggy 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Standard  report 
married  First  Lt.  Fred  TayHr 
of  New  York,  who  had  served  ia 
Europe  as  pilot  of  a  Flying  For 
tress.  Miss  Case  is  a  faa> 
mer  member  of  the  adverii|i 
ing  staff  of  WTOP,  WashingtS 
Janet  E.  Fraser,  Post-Standfii 
reporter,  was  bridesmaid.  Tha 
newlyw^s  will  go  to  MaxasaB 
Field,  Ala.,  where  the  lieutai^ 
has  been  assigned. 

TiNik  M.  Palombella,  fonnarir 
of  the  advertising  department^ 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Newipr 
pers,  was  married  Oct.  30  ta 
Petty  Officer  Albert  A.  Leopedl 
USNR,  at  Corpus  Christi,  Toe. 


THREE  WRITERS 
WANTED  UPSTAIRS 

One  of  the  nation’s  largest  advertising  agencies 
has  openings  for  three  top-flight  writers. 

We  are  not  particularly  interested  whether  you  are 
a  food  writer,  or  a  drug  writer,  or  an  automobile 
writer.  We  want  men  who  can  handle  words  with 
judgment  and  precision,  and  who  are  ready  for  a 
place  where  imagination  counts. 

You  will  be  in  the  big  time.  You  will  work  on  big 
accounts.  You  will  like  the  manner  and  scope  of  the 
agency,  the  people  you  work  with,  the  principles  that 
the  agency  stands  for.  You  will  like  writing  where 
writing  is  respected. 

If  you  are  an  experienced  copy  writer,  good.  If  you 
are  newspaperman,  or  editor,  or  free-lance,  or  scholar, 
can  put  words  down  clearly,  and  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  world  you  live  in,  we  will  make  you  at  home  in 
advertising.  These  jobs  go  beyond  the  war.  Tell  us 
about  yourself. 

ADDRESS:  BOX  1568 
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relaxation  at  the  end  of  the  day 


After  a  busy  day  at  the  office,  the  Founder  of  The  Psychiana  Religion  usually  relaxes 
for  a  few  hours  at  the  console  of  his  pipe-organ.  He  is  here  playing  a  Bach  Fugue.  Much 
of  his  inspiration  comes  from  this  form  of  relaxation,  and  as  the  Movement  grows,  much 
more  inspiration  is  needed. 

Space  orders  are  going  out  in  greater  number  than  ever  before.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
include  every  newspaper  and  magazine  in  The  United  States.  So  if  you  do  not  receive 
your  space  order,  don’t  fret.  You  will  receive  it  before  long.  One  day  last  week,  our 
Agency  ordered  over  $20,000  of  space.  We  shall,  in  all  probability,  spend  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  half  a  million  dollars,  perhaps  more,  in  1945.  This  will  be  in  addition  to  our 
huge  direct-mail  business,  which  too  is  being  stepped  up  greatly. 


The  "PSYCHIANA"  Religion 

Moscow,  Idaho 
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Vast  NoListeners-Lond 
Bids  for  FM  Networks 

OpportunitY  in  Publishers'  Laps, 

Says  W.  B.  Lewis,  Agency  Executive 


ACROSS  the  charted  regions  of 

the  potential  radio  market 
lies  a  vast  no*listeners*land 
beckoning  for  exploitation  by 
an  exclusive  network  of  FM 
broadcasters,  and  William  B. 
Lewis,  vice-president  and  radio 
director  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 
Inc.,  aims  the  |64  question  at 
newspaper  publishers. 

Will  they  put  up  the  money 
necessary  to  organize  and  estab¬ 
lish  a  fifth  network? 

Viewing  the  file  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission, 
which  is  crammed  with  applica¬ 
tions  of  newspapers  for  FM  per¬ 
mits,  Mr.  Lewis  ventured  the 
answer  himself — a  positive  one. 

Mr.  Lewis  gave  his  prophecy 
in  a  talk  before  the  American 
Marketing  Association  recently 
in  New  York  after  expressing 
an  emphatic  “No!”  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  dissolution  of 
the  American  Network,  Inc.,  last 
August  meant  the  erstwhile 
members  have  lost  faith  in  fre¬ 
quency  modulation. 

The  taste  the  public  has  had 
of  FM  reception  is  only  a  teaser, 
and  not  a  very  good  one,  either, 
he  said.  The  radio  public,  he 
continued,  will  never  know  how 
magnificent  frequency  modula¬ 
tion  reception  can  be  until  stu¬ 
dios,  records,  wires,  and  all  other 
technical  facilities  are  geared 
up  to  match  the  fidelity  of  which 
FM  equipment  is  capable. 

“lliese  technical  facilities  are 
ready  for  production,  come 
peace,”  Mr.  Lewis  reported.  “Re- 
cordii^s  have  been  developed 


Television  Back  Talk 

TeleTision's  honeymoon  is 
over,  according  to  Robert  L 
Gibson  of  General  Electric 
Co.'s  advertising  and  publicity 
department. 

'Television  is  grown-up— it 
bos  on  long  pants  and  is  fust 
about  ready  to  break  into  a 
run."  he  said  in  a  report  mark¬ 
ing  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
regular  operation  of  GE's 
station  WRGB  at  Schenectady. 
Actually,  he  said,  there  was 
television  in  1928. 

To  learn  what  the  audience 
does  to  television,  GE  has 
worked  out  surveys  which  per¬ 
mit  the  audience  to  "talk 
about."  A  recent  compilation 
of  replies.  Mr.  Gibson  said, 
shows  that  the  audience  pre¬ 
fers  newsreels  to  map  talks 
and  believes  that  advertising 
over  television  will  be  “con¬ 
siderably  more  effective"  than 
in  newspapers  and  magazines. 


which  will  carry  16,000  cycles. 
Telephone  wires  can  now  be 
leas(^  which  will  carry  16,000 
cycles,  but  at  such  great  cost 
that  experiments  are  being  car¬ 
ried  forward  to  find  a  more 
economical  method  of  tying  to¬ 
gether  an  FM  network,  either 
through  the  use  of  coaxial  cable 
or  the  use  of  ultra  high-fre¬ 
quency  relay  systems. 

“Orders  are  being  taken  on  all 
sides  for  FM  transmitters  and 
equipment,  and  the  set  manufac¬ 
turers— almost  without  excep¬ 
tion — are  ready  to  build  and 
heavily  promote  complete  lines 
of  combination  AM-FM  sets. 
One  manufacturer  predicts  that 
20,000,000  sets  capable  of  receiv¬ 
ing  frequency  modulation  will 
be  in  use  within  four  or  five 
years  after  the  war’s  end.  as 
compared  with  an  estimated 
30,000,000  AM  sets  in  use  today.” 

Duoply  Boomerang 

Franchise  tie-ups  with  AM  net¬ 
works  and  the  FCC's  duoply  or¬ 
der  did  more  than  anything  else 
to  put  the  American  Network 
out  of  the  picture,  Mr.  Lewis  de¬ 
clared.  With  FM  operators  in  a 
dilemma,  whether  to  lose  an  AM 
network  franchise  with  hand¬ 
some  yearly  profits  and  gamble 
on  profits  five  years  later,  the 
FCC  order  prevented  American 
Network  members  from  having 
two  FM  stations,  one  to  dupli¬ 
cate  the  program  service  of  their 
AM  stations,  and  one  to  carry 
the  new  program  service. 

“Hence.”  said  the  speaker,  “the 
duoply  order.  Justifiable  as  it 
may  have  been  in  its  original 
intent,  boomeranged  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  delaying  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  own  avowed  hope  of  new 
and  additional  radio  program 
service.” 

If  the  FCC  gives  the  green 
light  to  frequency  modulation 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  hearings 
in  Washington,  Mr.  Lewis  fore¬ 
casts  that  within  10  years  nearly 
all  domestic  radio  broadcasting 
will  utilize  the  FM  method. 

It  is  his  opinion  that  the  four 
established  networks  will  be¬ 
come  FM  webs,  a  change  which 
“will  bring  about  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  radio  structure  that 
will  be  a  boon  to  advertisers  and 
to  the  public.”  All  FM  stations 
in  one  community  will  have  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  coverage; 
there  will  be  no  such  differen¬ 
tials  in  coverage  as  exist  be¬ 
tween  the  250-watt  station  and 
the  50,000-watt  station  in  AM 
broadcasting. 

As  he  sees  it:  “With  coverage 
more  or  less  equalized,  the 
weaker  networks  will  have  a 
much  better  chance  to  compete 
with  the  stronger  networks  on 
the  basis  of  good  management, 
to  the  profit  of  advertisers;  and 
good  programming,  to  the  profit 
of  the  public.” 

Taking  a  chart  based  on  figures 


reported  by  C.  E,  Hooper,  Inc, 
for  the  period  from  December, 
1943,  through  April,  1944,  Mr. 
Lewis  pointed  out  a  wide  shaded 
area  representing  “a  whole  lot 
of  people  who  were  at  home, 
and  who  might  well  have  been 
listening  to  the  radio— but 
weren’t/’ 

Even  a  modest  slice  of  this  no- 
listeners-land  would  represent  a 
healthy  and  profitable  audience 
for  a  fifth  network,  Mr.  Lewis 
argued,  pressing  his  point  that 
new  programs  have  stolen  what 
audience  they  have  from  the  au¬ 
diences  of  the  established  pro¬ 
grams  and  have  thereby  lowered 
the  average  ratings  of  all  pro¬ 
grams.  This  is  because  the  new 
programs  have  their  basis  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  mass  audience,  and, 
as  Mr.  Lewis  analyzes  the  situa¬ 
tion,  a  fifth  network  must  break 
away  from  that  mass  tradition 
and  try  something  new. 

In  his  mind,  that  “something 
new”  is  available;  it’s  crying  to 
richly  reward  those  men  of  vi¬ 
sion  who  will  exploit  the  idea 
...  a  fifth  network  painstaking¬ 
ly  tailored  to  satisfy  the  kind  of 
market  a  magazine  like  Readers’ 
Digest  so  profitably  satisfies; 
8,000,000  families  of  better-than- 
average  intelligence,  and  better- 
than-average  income  and  spend¬ 
ing  power. 

Leading  up  to  his  idea  of  a 
newspaper-sponsored  FM  net¬ 
work,  Mr.  Lewis  told  the  mar¬ 
keting  group:  “I  daresay  there 
is  not  an  advertiser  present  who 
would  refuse  advertising  sjrace 
in  Reader’s  Digest  if  it  were 
available,  or  would  object  to 


paying  for  it  a  considerab^ 
higher  rate  per  thousand  thai 
he  pays  for  mass  media.  I  fin^ 
ther  predict  that  he  would  pay  i 
relatively  higher  time  rate  to  tht 
network  which  could  demon¬ 
strably  deliver  the  same  mar¬ 
ket.” 

He  said  he  was  thinking  of  | 
program  schedule  combining  tht 
best  of  everything  —  rnuak, 
drama,  comedy,  variety,  servitt 
material,  news — not  in  ho^t- 
podge  confusion,  but  in  a  well- 
ordered  presentation  designed  to 
provide  a  whole  evening  or  a 
whole  afternoon  of  balanced 
listening,  and  edited  for  ont 
particular  class  of  audience. 

“A  fifth  network,”  he  said, 
"could  establish  such  an  editorial 
policy  and  could  control  its  pro¬ 
gram  balance  much  more  euily 
than  one  of  the  established  net¬ 
works  could  revise  its  present 
policies  and  schedules.  ...  I 
have  a  strong  feeling  that  the 
American  public  is  ripe  for 
something  new  and  better  in 
radio  and  that  such  a  program 
policy  might  start  a  bandwagon 
rush.” 

To  that  “group  of  powerful 
and  wealthy  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  who  passed  up  radio  in 
the  early  days,  and  have  lived 
to  regret  it,”  Mr.  Lewis  said  he 
leaves  the  question  of  whethw 
they,  as  they  obtain  FM  permiti, 
will  logically  follow  their  own 
AP  precedent  and  establish  their 
own  network  on  a  mutual,  and, 
therefore,  more  economical  basis, 
or  “wait  instead  for  another  pri¬ 
vately-owned  network  to  s^ 
them  program  service.” 


(2/1  ^‘Pin-Up”  Reminder! 


(f  A  Lohwmtty  jV  ^0 

pif* 

JTChromm 


That  Barzesa  Chrome  Mats  are  laboratory 
made  and  tested.  Made  to  stand  up  and 
deliver  .  .  .  with  no  fuzzy  reproductions  of 
tsrpe  or  halftones.  They’re  surprisinsly  e»sy 
to  manipulate  .  .  .  and  you’ll  set  more  casts, 
too  . . .  with  the  last  cast  as  sharp  as  the  first. 
Stereotypers  expect  these  superior  results 
from  Bursess  Chrome  Mats.  You’re  “missins 
somethins”  if  you  are  not  usins  them. 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 


FREEPORT 


jnd  Tont-Tt,  Malt 

ILLINOIS 


Pocific  Coovt  Repre^enfotive 
Ralph  liber  CO  426  PoUon  Bldq  SEATTLE  WASH 
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Soap  in  your  eye  or  dressing  on  your  declared  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  Shipping  Administration,  has  built  this 

salad  —  you  can  thank  the  sunny  of  1936,  a  merchant  fleet  “constructed  country’s  merchant  fleet  into  one  of 

Mediterranean  lands  for  both.  Most  of  in  the  U.  S.,  manned  with  a  trained  and  the  major  weapons  of  this  war. 

the  olive  oil  in  soaps  and  shampoos,  efficient  citizen  personnel  .  .  .  owned  Today,  American  Export  Lines  ves- 

for  salads  and  for  cooking  comes  from  and  operated  under  the  U.  S.  flag  by  gels  and  men  serve  Allied  fighters  on 

there  in  normal  times— one  of  hundreds  citizens”  is  “necessary  for  the  national  many  fronts.  But  after  the  war,  we  can 

of  every-day  necessities  that  come  to  us  defense  and  development  of  (our)  return  to  handling  our  countrv’s  trade 

on  seagoing  merchant  ships.  foreign  and  domestic  commerce”  with  Mediterranean  and  Indian  Ocean 

America  can  best  protect  its  import  The  greatest  merchant  marine  growth  lands.  And  what  you  and  other  Ameri- 
and  export  trade  with  sufiicient,  mod-  the  world  has  ever  seen,  guided  by  the  cans  want  to  buy  or  sell  abroad  ivill 

ern  U.  S.-flag  shipping.  As  Congress  Maritime  Commission  and  the  War  determine  our  cargoes  and  ports  of  call. 


We  proudly  fly  this  4-starrod  ponnanf,  awardod  by  fho  War  Shipping  Administration  for  our  oparation  of  on#  of  tho  largost  wartima  morchant  floats. 

N.  V.ATfM  4  MM 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  Nev«Mb*r  11,  1944 
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Balch-Price  Ads 
Capitalize  on 
Store's  Disaster 


When  Balch  -  Price,  Brooklyn  yeiy  flexible  one  and  me  suo- 
specialty  store,  began  to  feature  matter  is  absolutely  unllm- 

its  piping  system  instead  of  its  i  i. 

merchandise  in  its  daily  news-  ®  go^  will  m^sure 

paper  ads  it  was  not  just  a  sent  over  1.000  reprints  of 

whim;  it  was  an  attempt  to  the  first  ad  to  the  manufacturers 
maintain  good  customer  rela-  distributors  with  whom  it 

tions  despite  hampered  business  does  business.  And  explaining 
conditions  situation  to  them  in  this  way 

On  Sept.  28  Balch-Price.  ^as  made  them  very  helpful,” 
completely  redecorated  only  a  Rubin  added, 

short  time  before,  suffered  seri-  _  editorial  the  Brooklyn 

ous  damage  as  a  result  of  an  commented  recently  upon 

explosion  and  Are.  Making  the  „  ®  ecmmunity  service  of  the 
best  of  a  bad  situation  the  store  Balch-Price  campaign, 
set  up  temporary  headquarters  " 

in  a  small  section  of  the  main  Utilities  Map  Campaign 
floor  and  launched  an  institu-  n  t"i  _x  ■  n  !• 
tional  advertising  campaign  on  sOr  UeCtXlC  Appliances 
the  theme  “You  can’t  keep  a  An  aggressive  selling  cam- 
good  store  down.”  paign  for  electrical  appliances  is 

As  Doris  Rubin,  advertising  being  shaped  up  by  public  utili- 
director  explained  to*  Eoiroa  &  ties,  C.  E.  Greenwood,  commer- 
Publisher:  “With  building  con-  cial  director  of  the  Edison  Elec- 
ditions  as  they  are  these  days  trie  Institute,  told  the  fall  mer- 
we,  of  course,  had  no  definite  chandising  conference  of  the  Na- 
idea  of  how  soon  we  could  re-  tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso- 
open.  We  had  no  need  for  a  elation  last  week  in  New  York 
merchandise  campaign,  yet  we  City. 

didn't  want  to  lose  good  will  Suggesting  a  properly-planned 
while  the  work  was  going  ahead.  ®**d  coordinated  utility-retailer 
We  finally  decided  upon  our  con-  program,  Mr.  Greenwood  as- 
struction  campaign  which  would  sorted  the  utilities’^  plans  should 
keep  the  public  in  touch  with  make  for  a  minus  element” 

Balch-Price  rebuilding  progress.”  1?  ®  ^ 

DiBoatar  SiortB  Ada  utilities  would  probably  get 

-nu  15%  of  all  post-war  sales. 

Three  1,000-line  ads  in  the  na-  the  same  ratio  as  in  1941  when 
ture  of  sincere  open  letters  tell-  “the  lion’s  share  of  85%  of  the 
ing  of  the  Balch-Price  disaster  appliance  volume  of  $1,500,000,- 
introduced  the  campaign.  Then  000  was  chalked  up  by  retailers 
the  schedule  of  weekly  450-line  of  all  classes.” 
insertions,  each  playing  up  some  The  time  is  not  far  distant,  he 
new  addition  to  the  Balch-Price  said,  when  electric  ranges  will 
store,  was  begun.  The  ads  ap-  be  a  common  item  of  merchan- 
pear  in  five  New  York  city  dise  in  department  stores,  and 
dailies  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  the  all-electric  kitchen  and  elec- 
Copy,  some  of  which  was  writ-  trie  home  laundry  will  hold  im- 
ten  by  Miss  Rubin  herself  and  portant  places  in  utility  promo- 
some  by  a  copywriter  from  the  tional  schedules. 

John  A.  Cairns  agency,  is  in 
catchy  style  for  easy  reading. 

The  first  ad  after  the  fire  was 
captioned  “Disaster  and  destiny.” 

The  second  ad  took  the  approach 
“If  we’d  been  in  London  .  .  .”  and 
the  last  ad  in  the  introductory 
trio  proclaimed  “It  wasn't  the 
first  fire  in  Brooklyn.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  statistics,  the  ad  ampli¬ 
fied,  “since  1916  there  have  been 
214,950  fires  in  Brooklyn;  yet 
they  didn’t  get  Brooklyn  down. 

And  all  this  isn’t  getting  us 
down  either.” 

Opening  ad  of  the  construction 
series  referred  to  “the  new  cel¬ 
lar  coming  up,”  with  the  tie-in: 

“A  firm  foundation  has  always 
been  a  Balch-Price  custom.” 

When  the  pipe-fitters  installed 
the  pipes  an  ad  extolled  “the 
prettiest  pipes  in  Brooklyn.” 

Copy  remarked:  “Too  bad  that, 
when  the  new  Balch-Price  is 
finished,  our  piping  system  won’t  publisher,  and  Karl  E.  Ettinger, 
show.  ...  Of  course,  we  didn’t  editor.  The  directory  includes 
originally  plan  to  have  the  pipe-  addresses,  telephones,  execu- 
fitters  in  for  our  113th  birthday  tives  and  clients  or  types  of 
party.  But  that’s  life.  And  life  businesses  served  for  firms  in 
looks  brighter  every  day  for  the  the  field  and  others  associated 
new  Balch-Price.  It  won’t  be  with  it,  and  the  year  book  fea- 
too  long  before  we’ll  open  our  tures  a  calendar,  bibliography 
doors  again.”  of  public  relations  and  articles 

The  plate  glass  installation  on  various  phases  of  the  pro- 
called  for  the  announcement,  fession. 


The  end-of-the-day  rush  at  the  airport  may 
nudge  your  shipments  out  of  the  race, 
defer  them  until  a  later  plane.  So  phone 
for  a  pick-up  the  moment  the  label  is  on 
...  or  before!  That’s  the  way  to  get 
fastest  delivery! 

^^^Qspj^PECIFYAIR  EXPRESS 

a  Money-Saving, 
High-Speed 
for  Every  Business 


Potato  Campaign 

An  advertising  and  publicity 
campaign  to  expand  markets  for 
Michigan  potatoes  to  12,000,000 
potential  consumers  living  with¬ 
in  a  600-mile  radius  of  the  state’s 
potato-producing  districts  is  be¬ 
ing  formulated  by  the  recently 
formed  Michigan  Potato  Devel¬ 
opment  Association,  and  Michi¬ 
gan  State  College,  East  Lansing, 
according  to  C.  L.  Nash,  college 
economist.  Mr.  Nash,  stating 
that  Michigan  is  losing  markets 
to  Maine  and  Idaho,  said  the 
campaign  would  emphasize  sell¬ 
ing  Michigan  potatoes  in  metro¬ 
politan  centers. 


With  additional  planes  now  available  for  all  important  types  of 
traffic,  3-mile-a-minute  Air  Elxpress  directly  serves  hundreds  of  U.S. 
cities  and  scores  of  foreign  countries.  Thousands' of  shippers  are 
saving  substantial  sums  through  Air  Express,  employing  its 
economy  and  efficiency  in  an  ever-increasing  number  of  ways. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  "Quizzical  Quiz” —  a  booklet  packed  with 
facts  that  will  help  you  solve  many  a  shipping  problem.  Dept. 
PR-12,  Railway  Express  Agency,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y.,  or  ask  for  it  at  any  local  office. 


PhoiM  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY,  AIR  EXPRESS  DIVISION 
Repr*s«nting  th«  AIRLINES  of  tho  Unitod  Slotos 
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'pETROLEUM  has  changed  the  face  of  our 
•■■  world  and  our  way  of  life.  From  it  come 
the  products  that  power  and  lubricate'  our 
cats  and  trains,  tanks  and  planes.  From  this 
crude  oil  come  the  huge  quantities  of  in¬ 
gredients  for  plastics,  synthetic  rubber  and  for 
the  rapidly  expanding  industry  of  petro<hem- 
istty.  And  petroleum  lights  our  wars — for  of 
all  supplies  moved  to  the  front,  petroleum 
products  represent  the  largest  tonnage ! 

As  you  would  expect,  petroleum’s  partner 
is  copper.  Ever  since  the  first  well  "came  in", 
the  red  metal  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the 
-development  of  the  oil  refining  industry.  In 
the  present  day  refinery,  operating  conditions 
are  severe  on  the  meuls  used  for  condensers. 


heat  exchangers  and  many  kinds  of  process 
equipment:  Some  liquids  and  vapors  are  ex¬ 
tremely  corrosive.  Temperatures  and  velocities 
are  often  high.  Corrosive  chemicals  are  used  to 
neutralize  objectionable  elements,  etc. 

And  that’s  where  copper  comes  in,  for  only 
copper  alloys  combine  to  best  advantage  the 
necessary  properties  of  strength,  workability, 
freedom  from  rust,  high  thermal  conductivity 
and  high  resistance  to  corrosion. 

WHEN  THE  RED  METAL  GETS  THE  GREEN  LIGHT 

products  of  peace  are 
^  again  being  made.  Anaconda  Copper 
willresumeitsimportant  job  of  mak¬ 
ing  better  products  and  services  available  to  aU. 


ANACONDA  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 
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CHIU  COPPU  COMPANY 


OMINE  CANANEA  COPPEt  COMPANY 
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Capt.  Wall,  D-Day  Hero 
Tells  of  Normandy 

By  Jack  Pric* 


ON  GOOD  DAYS,  Capt.  Herman 

V.  Wall,  former  commanding 
officer  of  the  169th  Signal  Corps 
Photo  Company,  may  be  seen 
taking  pictures  of  his  fellow 
patients,  nurses  and  doctors  on 
the  roof  garden  of  the  Percy 
Jones  General  Hospital  at  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

When  Capt  Wall  arrived  at 
the  hospital  last  summer,  he 
carried  about  his  neck  the  only 
possession  he  managed  to  save 
during  the  action  on  the  Nor¬ 
mandy  shores  on  D-Day  —  a 
Leica  camera,  the  one  he  used 
in  making  the  historic  photos 
which  were  among  the  first 
taken  on  French  soil  that  day 
and  many  of  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  here  a  few  hours  after 
the  initial  invasion. 

In  that  engagement,  Capt. 
Wall  suffered  wounds,  including 
the  loss  of  his  left  leg.  His  un¬ 
usual  courage  and  devotion  to 
duty  have  won  him  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Cross — the  first 
ever  awarded  to  a  military  pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  U.  S.  Army  in 
any  war. 

Was  News  Photographer 

In  discussing  the  incident  in 
which  he  was  wounded,  the  for¬ 
mer  news  cameraman  said: 

“Several  days  prior  to  inva¬ 
sion  were  spent  aboard  an  LCT 
boat,  with  men  of  Headquarters 
Company,  First  Division.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  D-Day,  I  was 
transferred  to  an  LCVP  craft. 
Three  soldiers  of  the  detail  were 
instructed  to  assist  in  handling 
three  boxes,  each  containing 
four  carrier  pigeons,  to  be  re¬ 
leased  later  with  photographs. 
Shortly  after  this  transfer,  one 
of  the  birds  was  released  with 
several  negatives. 

“As  we  drew  nearer  to  the 
beach  at  the  10:30  hour,  another 
pigeon  was  released  with  more 
advanced  pictures  showing  the 
approach  to  the  beach.  At  ap¬ 
proximately  11:. 30  hours,  our 
craft  was  beached  and  the  men 
ordered  ashore.  I  followed, 
waist  deep  in  water  part  of  the 
time  and  shooting  pictures.  The 
thrTO  boxes  containing  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  12  pigeons  had 
been  carried  ashore  by  ETO 
soldiers  and  deposited  on  the 
beach  as  instructed. 

“For  the  better  part  of  an 
hour,  I  continued  making  pic¬ 
tures  of  activities  on  the  beach. 
The  craft  in  which  I  had  come 
ashore  had  landed  approxi¬ 
mately  100  yards  off  X  point, 
where  we  had  been  instructed 
to  put  ashore.  The  soldiers 
proceeded  along  the  beach  in 
the  direction  of  X  point. 

“I  moved  to  pick  up  the  three 
boxes  of  carrier  pigeons  to  fol¬ 
low.  As  I  did  so,  the  birds  were 
blasted  apart.  Immediately  after 
this  came  a  second  blast — all  I 
remember.  Whether  this  was 
gun-fire  or  the  results  of  a  land 
mine,  I  do  not  know.  It  all 
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happened  so  fast,  it  was  beyond 
my  comprehension. 

“After  I  lay  on  the  beach  and 
bleeding  profusely  for  about  an 
hour,  several  soldiers  stopped 
to  apply  a  tourniquet  to  my  left 
leg.  llien  there  was  a  terrific 
outburst  of  enemy  gun-fire, 
seemingly  by  the  “88’s”  from 
the  hillside.  Men  keeled  over, 
apparently  mortally  wounded, 
while  many  others  were  able  to 
scramble  out  of  range. 

“For  two  hours,  the  Hell  of 
listening  to  the  cries  of  others 
for  aid  and  help  went  on.  Added 
to  that  was  the  whistling  hum 
hum  that  went  with  the  rapid 
gun-flre  over  the  area.  I  was 
helpless  to  ‘dig  in.’  Just  had  to 
depend  on  fate  not  to  be  hit 
again. 

“Men  maneuvering  a  DUKW 
risked  coming  close  enough  to 
pick  me  up.  We  pushed  out  to 
sea  and  I  was  transferred  later 
to  a  British  boat,  aboard  which 
were  many  wounded.  Here  I 
was  taken  below  decks  and 
given  medical  treatment  and 
my  left  leg,  already  badly  muti¬ 
lated,  was  amputated. 

“About  my  neck  I  still  had  the 
Leica  camera  with  the  exposed 
roll  of  pictures  made  on  the 
beach.  When  one  of  the  ship's 
officers  sought  to  remove  the 
camera  I  protested,  explaining 
my  mission  and  showing  SHAEF 
credentials,  which  were  still  in 
my  possession.  i 

“Uppermost  in  my  mind  wasi 
that  roll  of  exposed  film,  still! 
in  the  camera.  The  officer  in-f 
sisted  on  taking  the  camera,  ex-i 
plaining  that  he  would  pass  it 
along  to  the  commanding  officer 
of  any  vessel  to  which  I  might 
be  transferred.  I  created  such 
a  fuss  that  the  camera,  with  the 
film,  was  returned  to  me. 

“Early  next  morning,  D-plus- 
one-day,  I  was  transferred  to 
another  vessel  and  eventually 
ashore  at  Weymouth.  Here  I 
found  myself  in  a  field  hospital. 
U.  S.  Army.  I  was  able  to  have 
the  doctor  understand  the  im- 
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Capt.  H.  V.  Wall— created  such  a 
ixiss  that  his  camera,  a  Leica.  was 
returned  to  him. 


portance  of  the  film  still  in  my 
Leica  and  the  necessity  of 
quickly  notifying  the  Army  Pic¬ 
torial  Service  of  my  where¬ 
abouts  and  condition.  After  this 
officer  told  me  he  had  con¬ 
tacted  Major  McEvilly  of  Army 
Pictorial  Service,  I  unloaded 
the  film  and  turned  it  over  for 
further  transfer. 

“Next  day  I  was  transferred 
from  the  Field  Hospital  to  a 
Base  Hospital  at  ^erborune. 
Here  there  was  further  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  amputated  limb  and 
my  other  injuries.  From  this 
hospital  I  was  brought  here.” 

liie  story  was  told  simply. 


stressing  nothing  but  the  fact 
that  Capt.  Wall  was  doing  hii 
duty.  It  certainly  reminded  ui 
of  the  traditional  spirit  of  the 
newspaper  photographers. 

In  speaking  of  the  technique 
he  applied  to  that  assignment, 
he  said:  “Of  all  the  equiment 
issued  to  me  for  use  in  combat 
photography,  I  preferred  the 
Leica,  b^ause  it  seemed  the 
most  adaptable  camera  for  such 
work. 

“This  camera  was  fitted  with 
an  F.2,  56  mm.  Summer  lent. 

In  addition  to  that  I  had  several 
more  lenses  of  longer  focal 
lengths.  The  light  was  over  ’ 
cast  when  most  of  the  exposures 
were  made,  but  now  and  then 
the  sun  broke  out  in  spots.  Most 
of  the  exposures  were  nude  at  ti 
1/100  of  a  second  with  lens  f 
stop  at  F.9  and  F.12.  A  compro¬ 
mise  focus  to  cover  distant 
from  25  feet  to  infinity ,  wu 
made.  I  had  an  exposure  rneter 
and  some  color  film  in  my 
carrying  bag  but  never  got 
around  to  using  either.” 

Capt.  Wall  looks  for  a  bright 
future,  despite  his  injuries.  “In 
fact,”  he  said,  “I  am  most  for 
tunate  in  getting  the  good 
breaks.  The  Yank  magazine 
photographer  Sgt.  Pete  Parris, 
who  was  hit  by  the  same  ^eli 
that  injured  me,  was  less  luclqr. 

He  was  killed.” 

If  mustered  out  of  service, 
he  intends  to  return  to  his  na¬ 
tive  Los  Angeles  and  continue 
in  photography.  But  he  will 
devote  most  of  his  time  to  illus¬ 
tration  work  and  not  attempt 
news  pictures,  imless  they  can  r 
be  made  without  discomfort. 


TAe  Type  Metal  QUIZ 


THE  QUESTION: 

Are  there  other  plans  similar  to  the 
Imperial  Plus  Plan  for  controlling  type 
metal? 

THE  ANSWER: 


Yes,  The  Imperial  Plus  Plan  .  .  .  the 
original  plan  for  metal  care  .  .  .  has 
been  often  copiecJ  but  never  equalled. 
No  other  plan  has  the  long  back¬ 
ground  or  operating  experience. 

Write  today  for  complete  details  on 
the  Plus  Plan. 
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PROMOTION 


Let  Service  to  G.L’s 
Speak  for  Your  Paper 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

WAR  CUTS  DEEP  into  the  lives 

of  your  readers.  Daily  toey 
hear  of  the  death  or  wounding 
of  someone  they  know.  An  in¬ 
tense  interest  in  any  news 
which  may  concern  a  loved  one 
lies  behind  every  window  where 
a  service  star  hangs,  and  as 
bringers  of  priceless  news,  news¬ 
papers  command  plus  value  in 
attention  and  respect  today. 

What  are  you  doing  about  it? 

Trumpeting  your  own  merits 
has  been  overdone,  and  anyway 
— what  have  you  done  in  com¬ 
parison  with  ^e  fellow  who  got 
his  head  shot  off  in  Germany? 

Promotion  of  the  necessity 
for  complete  news  information 
is  better.  Time  magazine  has 
recently  been  doing  a  superb 
job  along  these  lines  which  will 
far  outlast  the  war. 

On  the  Record 

But  one  of  the  best  steps 
which  you  can  take  is  to  ar¬ 
range  for  your  part  in  the  war 
effort  to  speak  for  itself,  be¬ 
cause  the  time  when  this  will  be 
most  valuable  may  soon  be  past. 

This  may  be  used  as  a  par¬ 
tial  check  list: 

1 —  Home  news  hunger.  Are 
men  abroad  getting  your  paper? 
If  that’s  impractical,  have  you 
prepared  and  promoted  some 
miniature  filled  with  local  news 
and  pictures  for  your  ex-readers 
now  beating  the  h —  out  of  the 
Nazis  and  Japs? 

Success  of  the  miniature  is¬ 
sued  monthly  by  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  serves  as 
an  illustration.  This  four-page 
light-paper  tabloid  goes  any¬ 
where  in  the  world  for  three 
cents  or  by  air  for  six  cents 
overseas.  For  three  months 
now  lowans  have  sent  in  40,000 
stamped  and  addressed  envel¬ 
opes  monthly  in  which  the 
newspaper  has  been  inserted 
and  msdled. 

The  paper  started  in  April 
with  13,000  copies.  Men  re¬ 
ceiving  it  have  written  back 
their  praises  and  home  folks 
have  passed  them  on  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters  monthly  to 
the  Register  and  Tribune.  Is 
this  field  overcrowded?  Not  to 
judge  from  the  many  letters 
from  lonely,  mail-starved  G.I.’s 
all  over  the  globe! 

There  are  many  good  ways  to 
send  home  news  and  many 
papers  are  active.  If  you’re  not, 
you’re  missing  a  bet 

2 —  Returning  Veterans.  Again 
—many  good  ways,  as  exempli¬ 
fied  in  campaigns  such  as  that 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal;  in¬ 
formation  center  aid  such  as  the 
Omaha  World-Herald’s  or  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun’s;  or  fact  booklets  such 
as  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram’s.  A  localized  booklet  re¬ 
cently  sent  us  by  the  Memphis 
Newspapers  is  one  of  the  best 
we’ve  seen.  The  opportunity  is 
here  right  NOW  and  it’s  going 
to  be  bigger  tomorrow.  Rela¬ 


tives  and  friends  are  particular¬ 
ly  interested  and  in  outlying 
areas  may  not  know  where  to 
turn. 

3 — War  News  Reporters.  No 
need  to  say  more  about  the  in¬ 
terest  people  have  in  men  who 
have  seen  for  themselves  the 
areas  where  sons  and  brothers 
are  fighting.  Don’t  hide  this 
light  under  a  bushel.  Go  hire 
a  half  dozen  halls.  Get  on  the 
air.  Get  other  people  to  make 
the  arrangements  and  you  simp- 

g'  furni^  the  drawing  card, 
on’t  charge. 

If  you  have  had  news  cover¬ 
age  ^out  particularly  localized 
units  or  men,  reprint  some  of 
the  best  stories  in  booklet  form 
and  offer  them  free  to  readers. 
The  public  response  will  sur¬ 
prise  you. 

4 — Post-war  let  down?  We’ve 
already  stopped  talking  about 
V-Day  and  are  now  calling  it 
tr-E  Day.  The  end  in  Europe 
is  certain  and  also  the  way  but 
the  method  of  reaching  Japan  is 
somewhat  more  of  a  mystery. 
It  might  be  good  strategy  in 
your  own  organization  and 
among  readers  to  start  prepar¬ 
ing  for  an  interest  shift  to  Pa¬ 
cific  and  domestic  questions. 
Fortunately.  recent  election 
campaigns  and  the  Philippine 
invasion  have  both  had  this 
effect. 

5 — A  final  question:  How 

long  has  it  been  since  your 
newspaper  had  a  lead  headline 
on  some  subject  other  than  the 
war  (excluding  election)?  It  is 
our  belief  that  because  of  the 
admitted  necessity  for  war  news 
information,  American  readers 
now  feel  better  toward  the 
press  than  in  many  years.  Criti¬ 
cisms  to  the  effect  that  news¬ 
papers  were  “sensational  and 
dekructive"  which  accompanied 
rape,  mob,  gangster,  wreck  and 
fire  headlines,  have  been  for¬ 
gotten.  Will  they  come  back? 

The  answer  is  only  partly  in 
the  promotion  manager’s  hands 
but  through  development  of 
beneficial  activities  in  youth, 
aviation,  construction,  culture, 
entertainment,  manufacturing  or 
agriculture,  you  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  help  provide  it  Never 
before  was  there  such  a  wide 
field  of  news  beyond  the  ob¬ 
vious  murders  nor  a  greater 
need  for  close  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  promotion  and  newsman 
in  producing  the  forward-look¬ 
ing  newspaper  attitude  which 
the  public  so  much  admires. 

Over  the  Transom 
OUR  FRIEND  up  the  river  (we 
don’t  mean  Sing  Sing),  the 
Albany  (N.  Y. )  Knickerbocker 
News  has  recently  come  forth 
with  an  84-page  course  in  re¬ 
tail  advertising.  Since  it  has 
already  been  covered  in  other 
pages  of  this  magazine,  we  shall 
applaud  it  as  being  a  worth¬ 


while  contribution  primarily  on 
the  grounds  that  it  doesn’t  as¬ 
sume  that  every  buyer  of  news¬ 
paper  white  space  knows  what 
to  (^o  with  it,  out  instead  starts 
from  the  ground  up,  and  on  the 
way  does  some  pretty  neat 
selling  of  the  value  of  the 
medium.  That  trick  of  selling 
while  ostensibly  telling  how  is 
neat  and  worth  remembering. 

Home  Appliances  Survey  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Press:  This 
monumental  job  issued  in  regu¬ 
lation  easel  presentation,  movie 
slides,  and  a  66-page  plastic- 
bound  booklet  shows  among 
other  things  that  if  Pittsburgh¬ 
ers  could,  they  would  first  buy 
an  electric  washer,  then  a 
vacuum  cleaner,  and  next  a  re¬ 
frigerator  but  liiat  home  freez¬ 
ing  units  have  yet  to  be  sold. 
The  survey  seems  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  well  done  and  the  book¬ 
let  describing  it  is  nicely  gotten 
up.  We  kept  looking,  however, 
for  the  material  describing  the 
Press  circulation  and  reader- 
ship  which  really  is  a  legitimate 
part  of  the  information.  Prob¬ 
ably  that  was  in  the  visual 
presentation  which  we  have  not 
as  yet  seen. 

At  a  luncheon  filled  with 
business  leaders  and  notables 
in  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  New 
York,  Oct.  19,  War  Correspond¬ 
ent  Gault  MacGowan  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  whose  thrilling 
escape  from  the  Nazis  produced 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  re¬ 
porting  scoops  of  the  war,  told 
his  personal  experiences.  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager  Merahn 

of  the  Sun,  adds:  “'The  whole 
affair  was  wrapped  up  in  four 
days  .  .  .  mimeographed  seating 
lists  instead  of  printed  ones  .  .  . 
luncheon  program  printed  over¬ 
night  ...  all  fitted  into  the 
busy  MacGowan  schedule  but 
all  turning  out  okay.” 

Two  Calendars:  From  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel — a  monthly 
service  starting  in  October  for 
local  merchants,  containing  spe¬ 
cial  dates,  price  equivalents, 
payrolls,  former  weather,  per¬ 
cent  dollar  sales  and  percent 
gains  of  Milwaukee  department 
store  sales.  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph  —  includes  holidays 
and  a  perpetual  calendar  for 
reference:  an  annual  service. 

Promotion  in  Schools 

DETROIT  school  newspapers 

are  used  for  advertising  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  in  3x10  ad¬ 
vertisements  reaching  45,000 
high  school  youngsters,  accord¬ 
ing  to  L.  E.  West,  promotion 
manager.  A  teacher’s  magazine 
is  also  used. 

Employe-Owner  List 
AGAIN  a  salute  to  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  annual  page  list¬ 
ing  the  names  of  every  one  of 
its  employe-owners  ...  a  nice 
job  calculated  to  inspire  public 
confidence. 

■ 

Service  Extra 

A  special  16-page  edition  of 
service  news  of  St.  Johns  Coun¬ 
ty  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  was  published  recently  by 
the  St.  Augustine  ( Fla. )  Record, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion.  The  edition  will 
be  mailed  free  to  all  service 
men  from  the  county. 


Harvard  Studies 
Find  Retail 
Sales  Increasing 

Chain  stores,  department  and 
specialty  stores  and  small  de¬ 
partment  stores  all  showed  saki 
increases  in  1943  according  te 
three  studies  prepared  and  re 
leased  through  the  Harvard  Ui^ 
versity  Bureau  of  Business  Re¬ 
search  this  week.  The  studki 
were  conducted  respectively 
Edward  C.  Bursk,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  business  admini^- 
tions.  Professor  Stanley  F.  Tede 
and  Professor  Elizabeth  A.  Burn¬ 
ham,  acting  chief  of  the  bureau. 

As  compared  with  figures  for 
1942  chain  store  sales  increiHi 
in  1943  by  14%,  department  and 
specialty  stores,  8.9%  in  the 
basement  and  17.8%  in  the  main 
store;  and,  according  to  sin 
groups,  small  department  stom 
in  the  smallest  category,  28%; 
medium,  48%,  and  .largest  90%. 

Long-term  trends  for  both  de 
partment  and  chain  stores  are 
parallel,  the  studies  show,  thon^ 
variety  chains  show  a  gretlii 
stability.  Among  the  trends  art 
these:  gross  margin  rising  until 
1943;  total  expense  rate  deeUr 
ing  since  1938  to  slightly  belov 
the  1931  level;  net  profit  flue* 
tuating  but  increasing  steadilj 
since  1938  and  average  sales  per 
store  nearly  doubled  since  KMl 

The  study  of  department  and 
specialty  stores  shows  major 
decreases  in  expense  rates  to  bt 
associated  with  rapid  sales  in¬ 
creases.  Where  sales  increasH 
were  relatively  small,  however, 
declines  were  noted  in  payroll, 
real  estate  and  advertising  er 
pense  percentages  and  actual 
dollar  decreases  in  advertisiag, 
interest,  supplies,  service  pot- 
chased,  losses  from  bad  deUl, 
communications,  repairs  and  de¬ 
preciation. 

Small  department  stores, 
which  made  the  most  substantial 
percentage  sales  gains  ef  aU, 
have  a  real  opportunity,  the 
study  on  them  concludes,  te 
build  up  sales  and  reach  earningi 
of  10%  to  15%  on  their  invest¬ 
ment.  "Also,”  the  report  states, 
“it  reasonably  may  be  antici¬ 
pated  that,  after  the  war,  there 
will  be  a  swing  away  fr« 
standardized  fashions  with  an  in¬ 
creased  need  for  creative  mer¬ 
chandising  aimed  at  meeting  in¬ 
dividual  demands  of  local  cllsir 
teles,” 

■ 

Transmitter  Flo-vm 
From  Italy  to  Frcmce 

A  complete  commercial  sho^ 
wave  radio  station  weighing  » 
tons  has  been  transported  hUB" 
dreds  of  miles  by  air  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  from  Italy  to 
“Somewhere  in  Southern 
France,”  according  to  word  » 
ceived  in  New  York  this  week 
by  RCA  Communications,  Inc. 

Moved  at  the  request  of  the 
U.  S.  Army,  the  equipment  wn» 
transported  within  a  few  hoW* 
last  weekend  by  the  coordinated 
efforts  of  the  Army  Signal  Corps, 
RCA  technicians  under  the  s^ 
pervision  of  Thomas  D.  Meols 
of  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
Twelfth  Air  Force. 
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Ties  That  Bind 
All  America! 


WHEREVER  you  are,  along  these  endless 
bands  of  steel,  you’re  close  to  all  America. 
For  into  every  corner  of  the  Nation  are  laid  the 
tracks  and  ties  of  our  railroads. 


Whether  you’re  a  New  Yorker  eating  fresh 
fruits  grown  in  the  far  west,  a  Texan  building  an 
oil  well  with  steel  from  the  "Erie  Area’’,  or  a 
Westerner  wearing  eastern  made  shoes,  the  rail* 
roads  are  playing  an  important  part  in  your  life. 

For  this  broad  Nation  has  been  welded  together 
by  the  ties  that  bind  all  America. 

Over  231,000  miles  of  track  reach  into  every 
section  of  fertile  plain,  desert  or  mountain  range. 
In  every  home,  in  some  way,  the  influence  of  this 
vast  system  of  railroads  has  been  felt. 

In  peace,  through  wars,  in  times  of  prosperity 
and  depression,  the  railroads  have  pioneered, 
served  and  kept  pace  with  a  growing  Nation. 
And  the  continued  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  railroads  is 
an  essential  part  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 
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BUY  WAR  BONDS 
AND  STAMPS 


Erie  Railroad 


ONE  OF  AMERICA’S  RAIIROAOS-Ail  UNITED  FOR  ViaORY 


Accessories  for  Babies 
Build  Ad  Campaign 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 


(No.  108  in  a  series) 

LAST  WEEK  we  suggested  two 

campaigns  that  had  to  do  with 
the  feeding  of  children,  stressing 
the  importance  of  selling  the 
new  book  “All  About  Fe^ii^ 
Children,”  by  Dr.  Milton  J.  E. 
Senn.  liiis  week  we  offer  sug¬ 
gestions  for  two  additional  cam¬ 
paigns:  one  for  shops  that  spe¬ 
cialize  in  babies’  apparel  and 
one  for  those  that  sell  baby 
furniture  and  accessories. 

The  sale  of  a  complete  layette 
outfit  is  usually  made  before 
baby  arrives.  In  normal  times 
the  husband  is  at  home,  not  in 
the  armed  services.  The  bride’s 
mother  is  nearby  and  often  her 
grandmothers  are  living  in  the 
same  locality.  Today  tens  of 
thousands  of  young  mothers  are 
alone,  living  with  friends  in 
towns  or  cities  near  their  hus¬ 
bands’  training  centers. 

Regardless  of  the  situation  in 
which  the  prospective  mother 
finds  herself,  a  “complete  layette 
is  a  "must”  if  the  baby  is  to 
be  cared  for  properly,  especially 
during  the  first  three  or  four 
months  after  birth.  A  complete 
layette — or  baby  outfit  if  you 
like — should  include  dresses, 
slips,  an  all-wool  sack,  bootees, 
abdominal  binders,  blankets,  at 
least  48  diapers  27x27  inches, 
rubberized  sheets,  bed  pads,  pil¬ 
low  cases,  towels,  washcloths, 
bibs,  absorbent  cotton,  talcum 
powder,  castile  soap,  safety  pins 
and  a  set  of  scales. 

Group  Items  to  Sell 

The  average  baby  shop  has  all 
of  this  merchandise,  and  can 
very  easily  group  these  items 
and  offer  a  complete  layette  at 
from  $20  to  $35.  Modified  as¬ 
sortments  of  these  items,  to  sell 
for  less,  can  also  be  grouped 
and  offered  at  $16.98  or  what¬ 
ever  price  the  store  decides  to 
feature. 

If  we  were  preparing  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  a  baby  supply  shop, 
we  would  urge  the  running  of 
two  kinds  of  copy.  Campaign 
No.  1  would  feature  complete 
outfits  at  three  different  prices: 
one  high,  one  medium  and  one 
as  low  as  possible.  ’The  second 
campaign  would  feature  select¬ 
ed  items  and  in  each  ad  we 
would  list  at  least  20  items  at 
odd  prices.  If  the  regular  price 
of  an  item  was  $1  we  would 
price  the  item  at  98c,  and  we 
would  make  a  price  concession 
to  any  mother  who  bought  three 
items  or  more  at  a  time.  Keep 
in  mind  that  the  average  new 
mother  today  is  quite  young, 
she  is  often  alone  and  she  does 
not  have  a  large  income  to  draw 
on  for  the  purchase  of  her 
baby’s  layette  and  furniture. 

Scare  heads  and  big  space  are 
not  needed  to  intere^  the  pros¬ 
pective  mother.  What  she  wants 
to  know  is  how  she  can  safely 
care  for  her  prospective  baby 
and  the  things  that  she  must 
have  to  protect  her  first-born. 

We  see  no  reason  why  two 
or  more  of  these  campaigns 


cannot  run  at  the  same  time. 
There  are  more  prospects  for 
baby  clothes  today  than  ever 
before  and  this  market  is  going 
to  be  with  us  for  a  long  time. 

Where  shall  the  new  baby 
sleep,  in  a  separate  room  or 
near  the  mother?  If  space  is 
available,  and  the  husband  and 
wife  sleep  in  the  same  room,  it 
is  better  for  the  baby  and  par¬ 
ents  if  the  baby  has  its  own 
room,  not  far  from  the  mother. 
If  space  is  not  available  a  screen 
can  be  placed  around  the  baby’s 
crib.  So,  screens  and  cribs  are 
wanted  items.  Bedclothes  fas¬ 
teners,  trays  to  hold  cotton,  oil, 
boric  acid  container,  soap,  pow¬ 
der,  etc.,  are  need^  items. 

Spoons,  cups,  porridge  dishes 
can  be  sold  before  the  first 
birthday.  Old  -  fashioned  foot 
tubs  or  regular  small  bathtubs 
are  needed  by  the  mother  at 
bathing  time.  Infant  syringes 
should  be  ready  for  use  when 
needed.  A  bassinet  on  wheels  is 
handy  for  the  mother.  When 
baby’s  bath  is  finished  he  can  be 
placed  in  it  and  wheeled  into  a 
sunny  spot  in  the  bedroom,  liv¬ 
ing  room  or  kitchen  for  a  good 
sleep. 

When  to  Advertise 

Good  mattresses  and  bed  pads 
have  a  lot  to  do  with  a  baby’s 
sound  sleep.  ’ITiese  should  be 
advertised  continuously.  The 
items  just  mentioned  are  a  few 
that  the  average  good  furniture 
store  or  department  store  has  in 
stock.  Here  again  the  assembling 
of  several  items  that  can  be  ad¬ 
vertised  as  a  unit  at  a  top,  mid¬ 
dle  and  low  price  make  it  easy 
for  the  prospective  mother  to 
buy  the  things  she  will  need, 
in  advance. 

’The  time  to  sell  the  average 
prospective  mother  these  outfits 
is  before  baby’s  birth.  As  a  rule 
the  mother  is  still  active,  she 
can  leisurely  shop  the  store  run¬ 
ning  the  advertising,  and  can 
better  choose  the  things  she  will 
need.  In  most  instances,  she 
will  buy  more  things  before  her 
child  is  bom  than  after. 

’The  reason  for  this  is  obvious. 
She  has  the  time  to  ^op  before 
baby’s  arrival;  she  is  more  keen 
about  everything  she  thinks  she 
will  need;  she  is  certainly  more 
rested;  and  she  will  buy  better 
things  because  she  has  not  yet 
been  confronted  with  the  doctor 
bills,  hospital  bills,  emergency 
medicines  or  nurses’  fees  that 
follow  a  birth. 

With  tens  of  thousands  of  our 
doctors  and  nurses  in  the  armed 
forces,  saving  lives,  no  one 
should  complain  when  he  or  she 
has  to  wait  for  the  doctor  to 
arrive.  ’Those  doctors  who  are 
serving  the  civilian  population 
are  working  long  hours.  Any¬ 
thing  your  baby  shop,  depart¬ 
ment  store  or  furniture  store 
advertiser  can  do  to  cut  down 
unnecessary  doctors  calls  will 
be  welcomed  by  your  local  doc¬ 
tors.  Emphasize  &is  point  when 
you  offer  these  campaigns  to 


your  prospects.  As  pointed  out 
in  last  week’s  column,  one  of 
our  states  has  a  death  rate  per 
1,000  of  109  babies  under  one 
year  of  age;  while  the  state  of 
Oregon  has  cut  the  rate  to  35 
dea&s  per  1,000  births. 

’This  kind  of  advertising  is  the 
most  important  copy  that  will 
be  run  in  your  paper.  Once 
started  these  two  campaigns  can 
be  nm  month  in  and  month  out. 
Few  of  us  realize  that  practic¬ 
ally  the  same  number  of  babies 
arrive  every  month  of  the  year 
in  this  country.  Now  is  an  Ideal 
time  to  start  several  "Baby” 
campaigns. 


Times  Allots 


Page  to  Ad 
Attacking  Times 


Contractors  Told  Ho-w 
To  Build  Good  WiU 

As  a  part  of  its  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  for  the  general 
contracting  industry  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  General  Contractors  of 
America  have  published  a  man¬ 
ual  on  the  building  of  good 
will,  entitled  “Good  Public  Re¬ 
lations  for  the  General  Con¬ 
tractor.” 

Prepared  by  Campbell  Ewaild 
Co.,  Inc.,  the  24-page  booklet 
contains  a  public  relations  chart, 
sample  advertisements  and  proj¬ 
ect  signs  and  posters.  Numerous 
examples  are  given  on  how 
public  good  will  can  be  merited, 
attained  and  kept. 

Declaring  advertising  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  any  public  rela¬ 
tions  program,  the  manual  sug¬ 
gests  ideas  for  promotion  pro¬ 
grams.  Among  these  are  the  ad- 
vetrising  of  the  company’s 
capacity  for  handling  jobs,  its 
fair  treatment  of  labor  and  its 
record  of  construction  accom¬ 
plishment. 

Covering  all  phases  of  public 
relations  the  manual  also  ex¬ 
plains  the  meaning  of  “news 
value,”  gives  tips  on  what  con¬ 
tractors’  activities  might  prove 
of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
local  papers,  and  elaborates  on 
how  to  get  stories  into  the 
papers. 


Fire  Safety  Medals 

The  fourth  annual  contest  for 
the  Gold  Medal  Awards  for  press 
and  radio  cantributions  to  fire 
prevention  have  just  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  National  Board 
of  Underwriters.  The  closing 
date  for  mailing  letters  and  clip¬ 
pings  in  proof  of  any  newspa¬ 
per’s  claim  or  programs  and  fet¬ 
ters  in  proof  of  a  station’s  claim 
will  be  Feb.  15.  The  newspaper 
award  will  be  for  the  “most 
meritorious  service  rendered  .  .  . 
in  the  United  States  during  the 
year  in  ‘fireproofing’  its  commu¬ 
nity  as  evidenced  by  promotion 
of  fire  prevention  education, 
sponsoring  of  fire  prevention 
ordinances,  initiation  of  clean¬ 
up  campaigns,  arson  investiga¬ 
tions,  exposure  of  fire  hazards  or 
other  such  activities  designed 
to  promote  fire  safety.” 


’The  New  York  Times  on  Nor 
3  sold  the  only  full-page  of  white 
space  alloted  a  political  part; 
during  the  election  campaign  to 
the  Republican  Party  for  an  edi¬ 
torial  reply  by  Robert  Motet, 
New  York  City  park  commit- 
sioner,  to  the  ’Times’s  own  edi¬ 
torials  endorsing  Roosevelti 
candidacy  for  President  and  t^ 
President’s  proposal  to  delegate 
to  our  representatives  on  the 
United  Nations  security  council 
power  to  act  without  specific 
Congressional  authority. 

Labeling  the  Times  reasoning 
process  in  the  Presidential  en¬ 
dorsement  as  “involved,  conto 
dictory  and  inconclusive,”  Motet 
declared  himself  dismayed  “to 
see  the  Times  stooping  to  such 
drivel  .  .  .  political  tripe  un¬ 
worthy  of  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  and  most  respectid 
journals.  .  .  . 

Up  in  his  ivory  tower,  the 
editor  of  the  Times  will  at  last 
realize  that  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  will  not  be  bulldozed,  regi¬ 
mented  and  stripped  of  their  suf¬ 
frage  by  fine  phrases,  chop  logic, 
invitations  to  the  millennium, 
and  the  jadded  ambitions  of  in¬ 
dispensable  men.” 

Commenting  on  the  advertise¬ 
ment  in  its  editorial  page  in  the 
same  issue,  the  Times  noted  its 
liberality  in  providing  a  full 
page  for  the  ad  and  answered 
Moses’  argiunents: 

“It  is  interesting  that  Mr. 
Moses  has  chosen  to  base  his 
whole  case  against  our  position 
on  one  point.  ’This  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  endorsed  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  proposal  that  American 
membership  in  the  new  league 
of  nations  must  not  be  subject 
to  a  reservation  that  would  re¬ 
quire  our  representative  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Congress  for  authority 
every  time  he  had  to  make  a 
decision. 

“Governor  Dewey  said  at 
Minneapolis,  concerning  Amer 
ican  membership  in  the  new 
league:  ‘It  must  not  be  subject 
to  a  reservation  that  would  re¬ 
quire  our  representative  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Congress  for  authority 
every  time  he  had  to  make  a  de¬ 
cision.’ 

“Who  is  Mr.  Moses’  candidate, 
anyway?” 
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Gets  Salvage  Post 

W.  ‘Thomas  Hoyt,  former  New 
York  regional  salvage  manager 
for  the  War  Production  Board, 
has  been  appointed  director  oi 
the  WPB  national  salvage  di¬ 
vision,  succeeding  Herbert  M. 

Faust,  of  Philadelphia,  who  re¬ 
turns  to  industry. 

IDITOR  ft  PUILISHIR  for  Neveaiber  11, 


f  rkfttl  Mlili 

joing,  iweden 


Ye«,  we’U  ahed  tears  .  .  . 

We’U  wave  handkerdiiefs  .  .  . 

We’ll  slap  backs  and  shake  hands  and  make  speeches 
when  they  come  home  again. 

But  Biia  time  tears  and  handkerchiefs  and  speeches  won't 
be  enough. 

This  time  it  isn’t  a  “brass-band”  war  .  .  .  and  it  isn’t 
going  to  be  a  "tin-horn"  peace. 
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d^OO  Ld  in  t^evi 


By  ProL  Roscoe  EUard 

Gradual*  School  oi  Journalism,  Columbia  Unirersity,  N.  Y. 


TU£  BUKKAUCKAT.  A  natural  his¬ 
tory  of  the  bureaucrat,  his  habitat, 
feeding  habits,  protective  coloration, 
fertility,  ubiquitous  activities  and 
probable  future,  by  John  11.  Crider. 
N'ew  York;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  ili 
PP-  $3. 

MR.  CRIDER,  of  the  Nexo  York 
Timet,  shrugs  bis  shoulders  at 
wartime's  army  of  bureaucrats. 
An  emergency  bulge,  he  seems 
to  say.  But  he  fears  an  inflated 
peacetime  bureaucracy:  fears  its 
effect  on  American  character  as 
well  as  on  our  policy  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

His  book  is  a  thoughtful, 
sometimes  brilliant,  sometimes 
prejudiced  case  for  more  re¬ 
gional,  more  individual,  solu¬ 
tions  of  many  problems  a  highly 
centralized  government  takes 
upon  itself. 

Mr.  Crider  the  Washington 
correspondent,  and  Mr.  Crider 
the  graduate  student  of  political 
science  at  Columbia  and  Nieman 
FeUow  at  Harvard,  combine  in 
writing  this  book. 

We  get  the  reporter  describ¬ 
ing  OPA,  WFA,  the  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  System,  and  other  strong- 
points  and  rest  billets  of  the 
bureaucrat  at  war.  Also  we  get 
an  expounding  of  Hegel  and 
Hamilton,  Keynes  and  Hansen, 
Marx  and  Marshall. 

We  get  John  Stuart  Mill,  as 
perhaps  the  thesis  of  the  book: 

“A  people  among  whom  there 
is  no  habit  of  spontaneous  ac¬ 
tion  for  a  collective  interest— 
who  look  habitually  to  their 
government  to  command  or 

firompt  them  in  all  matters  of 
oint  concern — who  expect  to 
have  everything  done  for  them, 
except  what  can  be  made  an 
affair  of  mere  habit  and  rou¬ 
tine — have  their  faculties  half 
developed;  their  education  is 
defective  in  one  of  its  most  im¬ 
portant  branches.” 

Mushroomiag  Bureaucrat 
Mr.  Crider  distinguishes  be¬ 
tween  the  necessary  civil  em¬ 
ploye  and  the  self-perpetuating 
and  mushrooming  bureaucrat. 
He  distinguishes  between  the 
inflation  of  government  em¬ 
ployes  necessary  for  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  unprepared-for  job 
of  war.  What  alarms  him  is  the 
crabgrass  spreading  of  the 
species.  It  may  root  itself,  he 
thinks,  and  thrive  in  peace. 

His  approach  to  freedom  from 
his  fear  takes  this  form; 

“Always  we  must  strive  to 
create  greater  areas  of  free 
operation  for  individuals  and 
enterprise,  rather  than  narrow 
them.  Thera  must  be  vertical 
fluidity  for  individuals  so  that 
the  labor  union  member  or  'die 
civil  servant,  or  the  farmer,  can 
always  move  upward  with  ease, 
and  in  proportion  to  individual 
merit 

“Enterprise,  big  and  small, 
must  be  kept  as  highly  competi¬ 
tive  as  possible,  and  by  no 
means  should  we  keep  adding 
artifleial  supports  to  our  econ¬ 
omy  to  bold  up  the  fanner  or 
the  small  business  man,  or  the 


big  corporation,  and  protect 
them  from  the  necessity  for  the 
fullest  kind  of  striving. 

“For  an  economy  without 
competition,  without  the  in¬ 
centive  for  individual  struggle, 
can  be  only  a  static,  rigid  thing 
with  war  and  destruction  as  its 
ultimate  fate.  Also,  it  is  what 
the  bureaucrat  thrives  upon.” 

The  author  cites  the  bureau¬ 
crat  of  ancient  Rome.  He  sees  a 
similarity  between  the  city  of 
Cicero  and  the  Washington  of 
today,  even  as  to  architecture. 
Then  he  turns  to  the  bureaucrat 
in  George  Ill’s  England.  Mr. 
Crider  is  a  little  pedantic  in  his 
slow  historical  entrance. 

A  flne  reporter  on  a  great, 
conservative  paper  remarked  the 
other  day,  “Oh,  you  can  be  in¬ 
teresting  on  my  ^eet — if  you’re 
careful  to  write  a  dull  lead.” 

Mr.  Crider  advocates  a  case. 
But  he  is  a  competent  reporter 
as  well  as  scholar.  He  points  his 
theories  with  current  conditions. 

The  book  is  realistic  and  doc¬ 
umented.  It  is  pertinent  to  the 
sub-soil  problems  of  a  fruitful 
and  perennial  peace.  It  is  an 
able  and  useful  work. 

DOliS  AT  \V.\R  by  Clayton  G.  Going. 

New  York:  Macmillan  Co.  212  pp. 

$2.50. 

HARDLY  A  DAY  goes  by  with¬ 
out  busy  cables  carrying  at 
least  one  story  of  G.I.  dogs — 
pets  or  enlist^  K-9  personnel. 
In  fact,  dogs  have  always  been 
in  the  news  and,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  in  war. 

There  was  the  man-who-bit- 
a-pooch  that  Dana  was  forever 
looking  for.  And  Gene  Howe  of 
the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Newt-Globe 
got  local  fame  and  considerable 
circulation  finding  lost  dogs. 
But  in  Italy,  a  private  bit  Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  That  is 
news  in  any  army. 

The  private  happened  to  be  a 
dog — a  particularly  famous  en¬ 
listed  dog  who  had  been  reccMn- 
mended  for  the  Distingui^ed 
Service  Cross.  So  he  got  away 
with  his  four-star  nip,  which  is 
even  bigger  news. 

Clayton  G.  Going,  former 
United  Press  correspoxident,  has 
written  this  book  about  the  inci¬ 
dent,  about  the  fascinating  and 
extraordinary  use  of  dogs  in  the 
present  war,  the  way  they  are 
trained  for  combat,  and  then 
untrained  just  as  successfully 
for  peacetime  demobilization 
and  their  long-loved  role  of 
friends  for  children  and  men. 

The  book  is  good  reporting. 
Packed  with  human  interest  and 
informative  facts,  it  is  extreme¬ 
ly  readable.  And  there  are  30 
pages  of  dogs’  boot  training  in 
newsy  photographs. 

Chij^  who  bit  the  general, 
Mr.  Going  writes,  “was  guilty 
of  misconduct,  insubordination, 
disrespect  for  a  superior  officer, 
violation  of  the  Articles  of  War 
and  third  degree  assault!” 

But  before  that,  be  had 
charged  an  Tiaiian  machine-gun 
nest,  knocked  over  the  gun. 


killed  an  Italian  gunnar,  and 
brought  the  rest  of  the  crew  out 
with  their  hands  up. 

When  proud  officers  intro¬ 
duced  him  as  a  hero  to  Gen. 
Eisenhower,  Chips  didn’t  know 
him  and  chawed  a  little. 

But  besides  and  beyond  com¬ 
manding  generals  and  capsized 
machine  guns,  there  is  another 
side  to  dogs  and  another  side  to 
war.  Mr.  Going  tells  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  story  of  Chaplain 
William  King's  six-inch  puppy 
and  the  soldier  who  no  lunger 
had  any  hands. 

On  the  Anzio  beachhead.  King 
walked  into  a  hospital  tent  with 
Lulabelle  in  his  arms.  He 
.stopped  to  talk  with  each 
wounded  boy.  They  petted  the 
tiny  dog. 

finally,  he  reached  a  soldier 
who  for  days  had  stared  straight 
up  rather  than  look  down  at  the 
two  stumps  where  his  wrists 
used  to  be.  He  hadn’t  shown 
the  slightest  interest  in  any¬ 
thing,  even  in  living. 

Suddenly  the  boy  saw  Lula¬ 
belle.  He  started  to  speak,  then 
swallowed  hard. 

"What  is  it,  son?”  the  chap¬ 
lain  asked. 

“Would  you  just  let  the  pup 
lick  my  face?” 

King  put  Lulabelle  on  the  .sol¬ 
dier’s  chest.  She  wagged  her 
tail  and  licked  his  face. 

Tears  trickled  down  the  boy’s 
cheeks.  “I  used  to  have  a  dog, 
sir,  and  he’d  sneak  up  and  lick 
my  face  while  I  was  asleep.” 

For  the  first  time,  his  face 
melted  into  a  broad  grin. 

Chaplain  King  grinned  back. 
When  he  left  the  hospital,  he 
left  Lulabelle  snuggled  in  the 
boy’s  armpit,  her  head  lying  on 
his  shoulder. 

Ernie  Pyle  wrote:  “I  actually 
get  jealous  when  I  see  some  of 
the  soldiers  with  dogs  deeply 
attached  to  them.  It’s  the  near¬ 
est  thing  to  civility  in  this  weird 
foreign  life  of  ouflB.” 

The  Army  had  no  trained  mili¬ 
tary  dogs  when  the  war  began. 
Now  their  number  is  thousands. 
The  Russians  trained  50,000 
dogs,  the  Japanese  from  10,000 
to  25,000  German-bred  K-O’s. 

Many  an  American  boy  will 
survive  this  war,  Mr.  Going 
quotes  the  National  Humane 
Review  as  observing,  because 
some  dog  warned  him  of  an 
enemy  in  time,  or  sought  him 
out  as  he  lay  wounded. 

A  Note  on  Books  and  War 
ON  ’THIS  twenty-seventh  Armis¬ 
tice  Day,  one  may  note  that 
the  Navy  has  5,0()0  libraries, 
the  Army  2,000.  The  'Victory 
Book  Campaign  sent  the  ser¬ 
vices  3,350,882  books.  Every 
Army  division  going  abroad 
carries  with  it  an  8,000-book 
library. 

The  cloth  in  one  handkerchief 
and  the  paper  in  15  grocery  bags 
will  manufacture  an  average- 
size  book. 

Booklet  by  Publisher  flight 

FOUR  post-V-day  challenges  to 

the  .American  press  are  listed 
in  a  pamphlet  by  John  S. 
Knight  Mr.  Knight,  as  nearly 
every  newspaper  man  knows, 
recently  bought  the  Chicago 
Daily  Newt  and  owns  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Prett,  the  Akron  fO.) 


Beacon- Journal  and  the  Hfissi 
Herald. 

His  first  challenge  is:  mil 
newspapers  get  back  the  tre¬ 
mendous  volume  of  newspapir 
advertising  which  war’s  restrie 
tions  have  forced  into  other 
media? 

The  answer,  he  says,  lies  in 
the  product  newspaper  men  pro¬ 
duce  after  the  war.  The  day  qi 
the  dull,  stodgy  newspaper,  be 
declares,  is  nearing  an  end  He 
does  not  imply  that  newspapen 
should  be  either  cheap  or  sena- 
tional.  But  they  can  be  typed 
attractively,  have  eye  appeal,  be 
easy  to  read. 

Challenge  two;  Mr.  Knight 
suggests,  is  the  need  for  better 
public  relations  on  the  part  o< 
newspapers.  Challenge  three: 
What  selling  methods  will  news¬ 
papers  use  to  get  back  their  pre 
war  business?  And  his  last  c^- 
lenge  is:  Just  how  free  is  world 
news  going  to  be? 

Mr.  Knight  has  answers  in 
his  pamphlet.  His  thinking  is 
sound,  and  to  the  point. 

On  Broadway  Columniati 
A  BREEZY,  not  too  meaty,  arti¬ 
cle  on  Broadway  columnists 
will  appear  in  the  December 
issue  of  the  Magazine  Digett.  It 
is  by  Jessyca  Russell,  New  Yoi* 
editor  of  the  periodical. 

Her  piece  tells  something  at 
how  Dorothy  Kilgallen,  Danton 
Walker,  Earl  Wilson,  Louis 
Sobol,  Leonard  Lyons,  Irvini 
Hoffman,  Ed  Sullivan  and  Wal¬ 
ter  Winchell  get  their  stuff. 

They  get  it,  apparently,  the 
same  way  other  reporters  get 
their  stories,  the  way  real-life 
detectives  gets  their  tips,  and 
the  way  Mrs.  Brown  hears  the 
lowdown  on  Mrs.  Jones.  People 
tell  them. 

But  Jessyca  gives  details,  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  some  wisecracka 

Hoffman,  she  sa^rs,  “is  actualk 
one  of  the  most  influential  col¬ 
umnar  forces  from  coast  to 
coast.”  And  she  quotes  his  cap¬ 
sules: 

“  ‘Love  on  Leave’  is  a  smelodr 
in  4F.”  “The  rest  of  the  cast  of 
‘Another  Love  Story’  also  be¬ 
haved  as  though  their  speeches 
were  like  babies:  easy  to  cm- 
ceive,  but  hard  to  deliver.” 

Why  Broadway  Tell-Matei! 
1110  world  is  a  huge  back  fence, 
says  Jessyca. 
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HUNGRY  HOSPITAL  ASSISTANTS 
EAT  20-YEAR-(llD  MEAT  IN  CANS 


LONDON,  1846.  Dr.  Alfred  S.  Taylor, 
diemistry  professor  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  re¬ 
ports  the  following  curious  incident: 

Before  his  chemistry  students,  he  opened 
a  tin  of  meat,  which  he  had  received  in  1831 
from  a  jeweler  named  Hamlet.  Hamlet  had 
stated  that  the  canned  meat  was  part  of 
the  leftover  stores  of  H .  M .  S.  Blonde  which 
went  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands  in  1826. 

The  canned  meat,  according  to  Taylor, 
appeared  in  perfect  condition  after  20  years. 

But  before  a  proper  analysis  of  the  canned 
meat  could  be  made,  two  hungry  hospital 
assistants  ate  it. 

“They  suffered  no  ill  effects,”  stated  Dr. 
Alfred  S.  Taylor  in  reporting  the  unauthor¬ 
ized  repast. 

This  98-year-old  piece  of  news  about  food 
in  cans  spotlights  a  fact  which  is  too 
widely  misunderstood  in  1944. 

...food  in  cans  keeps  because  the  spoilage 
organisnu  are  destroyed  hy  heat;  the  her¬ 
metic  seal  prevents  further  spoilage  organ¬ 
isms  from  entering  the  cans. 

Yet,  we  dare  say  that  among  your  readers 
arc  some  who  still  believe  that  preservatives 
arc  added  to  canned  foods  to  make  theni 
keep. 

...and  survived 


They  ate  later 


More  Fallacies 


•  “It  isn’t  safe  to  buy  dented,  rusty  cans  of 
foods.”  It  is.  The  food  is  wholesome  as  long 
as  the  rust  hasn’t  eaten  through  the  metal, 
e  “It  isn’t  safe  to  leave  food  in  the  open 
can.”  According  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  “Whether  in  the  original  can 
or  in  another  container,  the  principal  pre¬ 
cautions  for  keeping  food  are — keep  it  cool 
and  keep  it  covered.” 
a  “Freezing  canned  foods  makes  them  un¬ 
wholesome.”  No.  How  about  the  many  deli¬ 
cious  desserts  and  ice  creams  made  with 
canned  fruits? 


single  largest  maker  of  containers  for  food 
and  non-food  products. 

We  believe  you  also  have  an  interest,  be¬ 
cause  correct  eating  habits  and  an  under¬ 
standing  of  canned  foods  are  of  vital  con¬ 
cern  to  a  newspaper  and  the  community  it 
serves.  Food  rationing  has  sharpened  this 
interest  on  all  sides. 

This  is  why  you  may  find  “The  Canned 
Foods  Handbook”  very  useful  to  your  ad¬ 
vertising  department  in  preparing  advertis¬ 
ing  for  local  food  outlets  in  your  communi¬ 
ty.  A  copy  of  this  pamphlet  will  be  sent  to 
you  on  request. 


A  Pamphlet 


lOITOR  a  eUBLISNCa  f*rll««wiriwr 


“The  Canned  Foods  Handbook”  is  a  pam¬ 
phlet  we’d  like  you  to  have.  It  contains 
correct  information  about  canned  foods.  It 
is  simple  yet  inclusive. 

It  is  in  our  interest  to  have  canned  foods 
correctly  understood,  because  we  are  the 
IK  1944 
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MONOPOLY  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  AP  REITERATED  IN  BRIEF 


cmtimufd  from  pagt  9 
in  ambiguity,  for  it  oeomo  to  (URMi 
thot  oli  aopUoBiiU  muxl  (m  aOmittod 
to  membaiwbip,  and  that  altn-  atlaiis- 
aiou  the  newa  muat  be  ahared  with  all 
membera  without  poaaibillty  of  claMi* 
fication  in  aerviee.  (See  alau  AP 
Uriel.  HP.  88-H«i.  ThoK.  of  ooufM, 
are  falae  leouea.  Thus  obscured,  the 
Question  IS  said  to  be  whether  AP  must 
‘‘boeome  in  effect  a  public  utility  and 
auhlect  to  reoulatioii  as  such.  1%at  is 
what  IS  Involved  in  this  case."  In 
truth,  the  equality  of  terms  impoosd 
by  the  court  below  is  directed  to  the 
conditions  on  the  admission  of  appli¬ 
cants  who  do  and  those  who  do  not 
oompete  with  exisUnc  members  in  the 
same  Held  and  city.  What  the  decree 
seeks  to  rectify  is  the  concerted  prac¬ 
tices  which  have  been  desiyned  to  de¬ 
prive  those  who  compete  with  member 
bspors.  booause  of  the  fact  that  they 
do  so,  of  the  opportunity  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  bensAts  and  responsibilities 
of  the  joint  undertakinr  to  which  ez- 
istiny  members  and  other  applicants 
are  admitted.  What  is  souybt  to  be 
reetifled,  ooncretely,  is  a  practios  where¬ 
by  duriny  the  period  19U0-1M2,  18M 
new  members  were  admitted  to  AP's 
esduslvo  current  of  trade  in  news  by 
ordinary  vote  of  the  board  of  dlraetora. 
where  there  was  no  competition  with  a 
member  or  protest  therebrom,  while 
tiuriny  the  same  period  only  six  members 
were  admitted,  each  involviny  spenial 
and  unusual  circumstances,  where  the 
altuation  was  competitive.  To  oorreot 
this  practice  is  not  to  create  a  public 
utility  but  is  simply  to  enforce  the 
mandate  of  Conyress  forbiddlny  un¬ 
lawful  restraints  of  trade. 

A.  Paste  and  Cowslderstiens  baariay 
upan  the  Lapallly  of  the  Membership 
Ayrssassnt,  Embodied  In  AP's  By-lasm 
rein  Hay  te  Admisslen  of  New  Members. 

1.  That  a  newspaper  enjoylny  Um 
riyht  to  AP  news  has  an  losportant 
competitive  advantaye  over  a  newspa- 
l>ar  not  so  entitled  is  beyond  dlnpute. 
It  is  written  into  the  very  by-laws  of 
AP.  Under  the  amendments  adopted 
in  1848  a  newspaper,  to  obtain  admit- 
tanoe,  must  pay  to  the  AP  member  or 
members  with  which  It  eompstes  a  sum 
which  ranyes.  in  the  case  of  mornlny 
iiesrspapers  in  leadiny  dtlaa,  from  over 
81.430,000  in  Mew  York  to  over 
$180,000  in  Washlnyton.  Them  sums 
rnpreseat  a  minimum  evaluatloa  by 
the  members  of  the  advantaye  in  trade 
riven  by  tbs  members*  “riyht"  to  ex¬ 
clude  their  competitors  from  AP  news, 
as  averred  by  the  defendants  Tribune 
Company  and  McCormick  (R.  18). 
The  Report  of  the  Special  Commlttoe 
on  Revlaioa  of  the  By-lAws  preesated 
at  the  1843  membership  meetlny  di¬ 
rectly  states  that  the  payment  required 
was  to  be  a  "recornition  of  the  values 
of  AP  membership."  the  report  ^ao 
statinr;  “That  there  are  values  Inher¬ 
ent  in  Associated  Press  membership, 
no  member  will  deny." 

Iniurr  in  Proioronca 

Aside  from  this  evaluation  by  the 
members  of  the  preferential  advantaye 
riven  by  their  exclusive  riybts  to  AP 
reports,  it  is  otbrrsrise  proved  by  the 
larya  amounts  paid  by  newspapers  to 
obtain  membership,  in  one  case  $1,- 
300,000  and  in  numerous  cases  amounts 
well  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  and  by  the  recent  rejection  of 
an  offer  of  $2J10.000.  l^e  AP  mem¬ 
bership  held  by  every  mominy  news¬ 
paper  with  geoeral-reader  circulation 
of  over  SS.OOO  except  the  Chlcayo 
Sun  amounts  to  a  unanimous  declara¬ 
tion  that  for  newspapers  of  this  type 
AP  nesrs  and  other  services  contribute 
to  a  newspaper's  success  and,  con¬ 
versely,  that  inability  to  obtain  them 
is  a  competitive  handicap. 

But  the  injury  anffered  when  a  news¬ 
paper  Is  barred  from  the  news  reports 
of  AP  does  not  lend  itself  to  pi^ee 
money  measureoient.  It  iavelves  a  limi¬ 
tation  of  the  character  of  the  puMica- 
tioa  which  can  be  iaeued.  As  the  dis¬ 
trict  court  points  out.  there  inevitably 
are  differaaoes  in  the  news  reports  of 
the  varimis  news  ayeadea,  in  oeatenta, 
in  ireataMnt  and  emphasis,  and  In 
priority  in  time  of  the  report.  A 
newspaper  recelviny  the  thrw  major 
services  is  best  equipped  elnee  it  can 
select,  as  the  news  comes  in  over  the 
wire,  the  report  which  Is  flrst,  or  most 
colorful,  or  most  detailed,  or  best 
suited  to  its  needs.  Furthermore,  when 
AP  reports  are  beyond  a  newspaper's 


reach  the  Injury  is  more  yrievous  than 
naiTowiny  lie  freedom  to  cboooe  from 
amony  three,  to  freedom  to  choose 
frooB  amony  two,  news  serrlces.  The 
newspaper  is  cut  off  from  the  service 
which  ranks  flrst,  whether  judyed  by 
yeneral  public  estimation,  newspaper 
preferoaoe.  or  sutfli  objeotiva  standards 
as  sise  of  stall,  expendituras,  physical 
facilities,  etc.  The  injury  suSared,  from 
this  aspect.  Is  not  deMndsnt  upon  a 
flndiny  or  deternunatioa  that  AP  news 
service  is  superior  to  ethers;  the  in¬ 
jury  casuists  in  bolny  barred  from  the 
news  service  which,  in  a  very  limited 
fleld,  is  so  widely  reyarded  as  rankiny 
flrst  and  in  barrlny  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  news  reports  of  both  AP  and 
one  or  more  of  the  two  other  news 
aycncies  supplylny  world  news. 

What  the  district  court  refers  to 
as  the  “differential  advantaye"  ylven 
by  AP  membership  is  written  into  the 
structure  of  the  AP  by-laws.  It  is 
so  written  by  the  very  different  proce¬ 
dure  and  conditions  which  yovern  ad- 
miseion  to  membership  when  the  ap¬ 
plicant  paper  does,  and  whan  it  does 
not.  directly  compete  with  a  member 
paper.  And  the  defeodanU  in  this 
proceedlnr  are  reaistiny  chanye  in  the 
by-laws  upon  the  express  yround  that 
the  AP  members  should  be  permitted 
to  retain  the  competitive  advantaye 
riven  by  their  present  exclusive  and 
exdusory  riyhts  to  AP  news. 
Rwatroint  Oafinad 

The  advantaye  in  trade  which  the 
riyht  to  AP  newa  fives  is  not  drawn 
within  the  area  of  disputed  facts  by 
proof  that  some  newspapers  have  at¬ 
tained  relatively  larro  drcnlations  with¬ 
out  AP  news,  that  there  are  non-AP 
newspapers  in  many  small  communi¬ 
ties  in  which  no  existlnr  membership 
stands  as  a  bar.  and  that  over  the 
years  there  have  been  some  instances 
in  which  newspapers  have  voluntarily 
turned  from  AP  to  U.P.  A  restraint,  to 
be  illeyal,  does  not  have  to  yo  to  the 
point  of  puttlny  a  competitor  out  of 
business  or  maklny  successful  operation 
impossible,  nor  is  a  restraint  disproved 
by  sbowiny  that  not  every  member  of 
an  industry  suffers  from  it.  “In  order 
to  estaMlsh  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Act  It  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  the 
challenyod  airanyement  suppresses  all 
compotlUon." 

8.  ‘niat  those  excluded  from  AP 
membership  are  excluded  by  combina¬ 
tion  and  ayreement  is  beyond  dispute. 
The  AP  by-laws  establish  the  rules  for 
adfnMon  to  membership  and  these,  by¬ 
laws  oonstitute  an  Identical  contract 
between  the  members. 

3.  That  the  competition  of  a  news¬ 
paper  with  a  present  member  is  ii 
yround  for  exdusion  is  declared  on  the 
face  of  the  by-laws.  The  basis  for 
admission  is  totally  different  when  the 
applicant  newspaper  competes,  aiwl 
when  it  does  not  compete,  with  a 
member,  and  such  competition  is  the 
sole  yround  of  differentiation.  The  by¬ 
laws  further  declare  that  the  purpose 
of  the  separate  eateyories  is  protection 
of  the  exdusory  riyhts  of  the  several 
membera — assent  to  admission  by  the 
members  competitive  with  the  applicant 
automatically  shifts  him  into  the  non¬ 
competitive  cateyory.  Not  only  was 
competition  with  a  member  paper  a 
yround  for  exclusion,  but  actual  ex- 
dusion  in  such  cases  was  the  contem¬ 
plated  and  actual  result.  The  re¬ 
quirements  yoverniny  admission  where 
there  was  competition  were  adopted  as 
a  substitute  for  an  absolute  veto  power 
and  aa  bainy,  in  the  opinion  of  counsel, 
“the  extreme  limit  to  which  an  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  old  veto  power  could 
be  safely  attempted."  As  to  actual 
ezduslon  based  upon  the  applicants’ 
competition  with  a  member,  the  flyures 
on  admissions  for  the  years  1800-1812 
tell  their  own  story; 

Admissions 

(1)  Mo  competition  or  affected 

membm  consent  . 1,884 

(8)  CompeAition  .  fl 

The  same  story  is  told  by  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  96%  of  the  membership  ap¬ 
plications  in  ooaspetltlvB  sitnations 
wbere  the  holder  or  holders  of  protest 
riyhts  had  not  waived  their  protests, 
and  the  favorable  action,  duriny  a  ten- 
year  period,  on  88%  of  all  other  ap¬ 
plications. 

The  district  court  said  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  admission  (or  non-admis¬ 
sion  >  of  members  In  the  past  was. 
while  pertinent  an<l  persuasive,  not 


sufllcient  to  establish  beyond  sub¬ 
stantial  question  that  the  prior  practice 
of  ewclusion  would  be  oontlaued  under 
the  by-laws  as  amended  in  184*2.  We 
refer  to  the  evidence,  not  aa  proviny 
this  issue  within  the  limits  of  the  rules 
applyiny  to  summary  judymeut,  but 
as  proviny  beyond  all  doubt  the  prac¬ 
tices  prevalliny  duriny  42  years  of 
AP's  life,  in  the  liyht  of  which  the 
pressBt  by-laws  are  to  be  judyed. 

'Ris  by-laws  as  amended  in  1842 
continue  the  different  requirements  fur 
admission  where  the  applicant  doss,  and 
where  he  does  not,  compete  with  a 
member  paper.  It  is  further  estab¬ 
lished  that  the  chanye  in  the  by-laws 
in  1842  was  not  prompted  by  any  de¬ 
sire  to  remove  barriers  ayainst  comiieti- 
tors  but  by  the  hope  of  forestalliny  a 
judicial  test  of  the  leyality  of  the  by¬ 
laws.  Applications  for  membership 
for  two  newspapers,  located  in  dif¬ 
ferent  cities  and  under  very  different 
sponsorship,  have  been  rejected  under 
the  amended  by-laws  and.  as  in  the 
past,  appeal  was  made  to  the  members 
that  to  break  down  the  principle  of 
excludiny  competitors  would  be  dc- 
struotive  of  the  values  attachiny  to  .VI* 
membership. 

4.  Each  AP  member  ayrees  with 
every  other  member  that  he  will  not 
furnish  to  a  non-member  the  news 
which  he  receives  from  AP.  The  com- 
OMree  in  news  flowiny  from  AP  to  each 
member  is  thus,  by  ayreement,  brnuyht 
to  a  stop  when  it  reaches  the  member. 
The  ayreement  not  to  sMl  or  transmit 
AP  news  to  any  outsider  may  well  lx* 
deemed,  apart  from  improper  member¬ 
ship  restrictions,  a  reasonable  means 
of  protectiny  the  value  of  this  news  and 
oonflnlny  It  to  the  newspapers  con- 
tributiny  to  AP's  support.  We  refer  to 
the  non-tradiny  ayreement  respectiny 
AP  news,  not  as  in  Itself  illeyal.  but  as 
implementlny  the  members*  ayreement 
to  exclude  their  several  <-ompetitnrs 
from  the  commerce  In  newa  carried 
on  wlithki  the  membership  circle. 
Those  with  whom  the  members  may 
deal  as  to  commerce  carried  on  with 
and  throuyb  AP  beiny  determined  by 
ayreement.  those  excluded  therefrom 
are  excluded  by  a  combined  refusal. 
And.  aa  previously  pointed  out.  this 
action,  taken  pursuant  to  and  as  a  part 
of  the  AP  measbership  ayreement.  had 
as  its  purpose  and  effect  restraininy 
competition. 

Diatinction  Pointed  Oul 

The  distinction  under  the  anti-trust 
laws  between  the  refusal  of  a  simrie 
trader  to  deal  and  a  combination  or 
conspiracy  not  to  deal  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  recoynlred.  The  former  is 
held  itermissible  but  the  latter  is 
illeyal  “if  the  result  be  hurtful  to  the 
public  or  to-  the  individual  ayainst 
whom  the  concerted  action  is  dlrectc<I.'' 
The  distinction  rests  in  part  on  the  fact 
referred  to  by  the  district  court,  “that 
a  combined  refusal  to  deal  with  others 
always  has  a  weiyhtier  impact  than 
that  of  an  Indlvidnal.**  But  the  dis¬ 
tinction.  as  applied  to  the  facts  In  the 
present  case.  Involves  differences  in 
kind  as  well  as  in  deyree. 

The  interests  of  AP,  as  a  sinylc 
trader,  would  be  furthered  by  expan¬ 
sion  of  its  customers.  The  restrictions 
on  those  whom  it  may  serve  are  im- 
IKtsed.  not  for  its  protection,  but  to 
protect  the  competitive  interests  of  the 
individual  members.  By  tbs  asrree- 
ment,  each  member  supports  Ilmitatton 
on  trade  with  competitors  of  other 
members  in  return  for  support  of 
limitation  on  trade  with  his  own  com¬ 
petitors.  To  take  a  somewhat  parallel 
situation,  if .  a  stock  corporation  or- 
yanlzed  for  profit  made  an  Identical 
ayreement  with  each  of  its  stockhold¬ 
ers  that  it  would  not.  without  the 
stockhoMer'e  consent,  sell  its  product  to 
the  latter's  comnetitors.  this  wwuM  at 
once  be  rseoynlsed  to  he  a  hayeottiny 
combination  made  for  the  pnrpase  of 
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■nppresniny  coospetltion  and  witkh 
the  ban  of  the  Bherman  Act. 

5.  Newspapers  are  vendors  of  ness 
and  actively  oompete  in  yatheriny  saS 
reportlny  it.  The  ayreement  by  yp 
members  to  use  a  common  ayeot  for 
this  purpose  eliminates  competitias 
amony  thorn  as  to  the  nows  reporloi  |y 
AP.  The  Government  does  not  ceo- 
tend  that  the  elimination  of  competitlw 
which  result*  from  actiny  throuyh  a 
oommon  ayent  is  in  and  of  itselt  a 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Act  or  that 
the  poolinr  by  competitors  of  fseUillia 
information  or  other  thinys  of  vshis 
is  such  a  violation.  But  the  combina¬ 
tion  becomes  illeyal  when,  in  addition 
to  servlny  the  leyitimste  ends  of  sees 
omy  or  better  knowledye  of  market  con¬ 
ditions,  it  is  employed  to  obtain  for 
the  members  of  the  combininy  yronp  an 
advantaye  in  trade  over  others  exdaded 
from  the  fruits  of  joint  action. 

The  above  view,  which  the  decisions 
support,  accords  with  a  basic  priaol^ 
of  nonprofit  conaumer  cooperatlvss— 
that  membership  shall  be  open  upon 
equal  terms  to  all  persons  In  the  dasi 
of  those  served  by  the  cooperative,  nis 
principle  is  pertinent  here  since  in  tkis 
aspect  of  the  case  newspapers  ai* 
consumers  of  news  and  the  functions 
of  AP  are  those  of  a  consumers’  co¬ 
operative. 

fl.  The  fact  that  the  newspaper  en¬ 
terprises  of  which  AP  is  comiXMSd 
have  uryanixed  themselves  as  a  mem¬ 
bership  corporation,  which  issues  mem¬ 
bership  certifleates  transferable  under 
certain  conditions  and  cnyayes  in  ex¬ 
tensive  operations,  yives  to  their  com¬ 
bination  no  special  sanction  or  im¬ 
munity.  The  courts,  in  applyiny  the 
Sherman  Act,  are  concerned  with  the 
substantive  effect  of  the  defendants’ 
conduct,  not  with  “the  mere  form  in 
which  the  atsailed  trannactlons  ire 
clothed"  and  the  policy  of  the  statute 
cannot  be  frustrated  "by  resortiny  to 
any  disyuise  or  subterfuye  of  form.” 
"The  Sherman  Act  "aims  at  substaiiee'' 
and  a  combination  in  unreasonaMs  re¬ 
straint  of  trade  “cannnot  escape  be¬ 
cause  it  has  chosen  corporate  form”; 
and  if  it  le  not  of  this  kind  "it  le  not 
to  lie  condemned  because  qf  the  absence 
of  corporate  Inteyratlon.” 

B.  The  Ayreement  of  AP  members  oa- 
der  whleh  a  Newspaper  which  Cam- 
petes  with  a  Member  Newspaper  Is 
by  Reason  of  such  Competition  Cx- 
eluded,  Thronyh  a  Combined  Refusal 
to  ireni,  from  Commerce  la  News 
Obtained  by  and  throuyh  the  Coai- 
mon  .Ayent  of  the  Membera,  AP,  Is 
In  nieyal  Restraint  and  MonopoU- 
xatlon  of  Interstate  Commerce. 

A  combined  refusal  to  deal  whieh 
excludes  others  from  that  part  of  the 
market  within  the  scope  of  the  ayree- 
raeut  has  repeatedly  b^n  held  to  be  s 
restraint  of  trade  prohibited  by  tbe 
Sherman  Act.  Whether  or  not  it  is  tbe 
kind  of  restraint,  like  price-flxlny, 
which  permits  of  no  jnsUfleation  has 
not  been  specifically  declared  by  this 
Court.  But  in  those  oases  where  the 
defendants  have  attempted  Justification 
of  this  type  of  restraint,  the  command 
of  the  statute  has  been  held  to  preesll. 
Protection  of  the  economic  interests 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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DIAGRAM  FOR  VICTORY 


tn'iA  This  represents  tbe  ratio  of  UacM  Load  to  DcadweigM  I 
in  a  bomber  of  theearly  30’s.  Then,  in  1934,  a  powerful  ■ 
ally— a  ivew  fuel— came  to  (he  aid  of  Useful  Load,  and  dealt  the 
knockout  to  Deadweight.  Shell  Research  supplied  “the  makin’s**  | 
of  the  first  100  octane  aviation  fuel  ever  produced  in  a  commer-  ■ 
cial  quantity. 


tO/4/f  representing  today’s  ratio  of  Usefnl  Load  to 

Deadweight,  is  America’s  Diagram  for  Victory.  Freed 
from  the  limitations  of  less  productive  fuel-weight  and  engine- 
weight,  designers  have  produced  bombers  and  fighters  whose  ^ing 
range,  speed,  and  “ceiling”  make  it  possible  to  cany  the  war  to 
the  Enemy. 


The  Chemist  uses  symbols  meaningless  to 
the  average  man.  To  a  chemist,  the  mixture 
of  hydrocarbons  in  regular  automobile  gaso¬ 
line  might  look  like  the  above. 


But  when  Iso-octane  was  discoTered— a  new, 
rare  combination  of  the  atoms  found  in 
petroleum— in  the  symbolic  language  of  the 
chemist  it  had  this  much  more  elaborate  form. 


The  first  “laboratory”  cost  of  Iso-octane  was 
about  $25  per  gal. Then  in  1 934—  Shell  was  able 
tosupply  lOOOgallonsofIso-octane— tomake 
100  octane  Aviation  Fuel— at  $2.40  per  gal. 


This  year  marks  the  close  of  an  historic  Decade  in  the 
Age  of  Flight. 

It  began  when  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps  was  provided 
with  1000  gallons  of  Iso-octane,  to  make  the  first  com¬ 
mercial  supply  of  100  octane  aviation  fuel. 

You  can  judge  the  importance  of  that  event  in  1934  by 
our  present  fighting  advantages  which  grew  from  it. 

Even  at  the  1934  price  of  $2.40  a  gallon,  the  Army  got 
excellent  value,  for  Shell  scientists  responded  to  the 
Government’s  request  for  95  octane  with  a  fuel  5  octane 
points  better  than  hoped  for— establishing  the  100  octane 
standard  which  endures  today. 


But  at  $2.40  a  gallon,  even  our  rich  country  could 
scarcely  sustain  the  burden  of  the  present  monthly  out¬ 
put  of  over  630,000,000  gallons  of  this  fuel. 

In  the  years  of  urgent  need— the  free  American  oil  in¬ 
dustry,  working  as  a  team,  is  making  what  captive  Enemy 
Industry  can’t  make. 

Shell  is  proud  to  be  part  of  the  American  team  which 
is  producing  over  20  millions  of  gallons  of  100  octane 
aviation  fuel,  every  day. 

At  present.  Shell  alone  is  producing  enough  100  octane, 
daily,  to  fuel  a  bomber  mission  of  2,400  planes  from 
England  over  Germany. 


,  A  Forward-Looking  Company  Serves  the  Public  in  All  Four  Ways 


1.  The  Coaoumer — through  fair  prices, 
good  service,  and  the  development 
of  new  and  better  products. 

3.  Its  Employees — through  job  security, 
fair  wages  and  opportunity  to  advance. 


2.  The  Community — through  ac¬ 
tions  that  promote  local  and  na¬ 
tional  welfare  in  peace  or  war. 

4.  Its  Sharcboldcn — through  a  fair 
return  on  their  investment. 


.  Copyright,  1944,  Shell  Oil  Company,  Inc. 


SHELL  OIL  COMPANY,  Inc. 


MITQR  h  l>y  ILIIHH  far  WavaMhar  H.  H4« 
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GOVERNMENT  ASSAILS  AP  BASIS  FOR  ADMISSION  OF  MEMBERS 


GENERAL  ADLER  DECORATED 


BRIG.  GEN.  JULIUS  OCHS  ADLER.  Tice-pr*ud«nt  and  ganeral  man- 
agar  of  tho  Now  York  Timoa  and  prosidont  and  publiohor  of  the 
Chattanooga  Timoa.  recoiooa  the  Legion  of  Merit  from  Underaecre- 
tary  of  War  Robert  P.  Potteraon.  during  a  ceremony  at  the  Pentagon 
Building  in  Woahington  Not.  8.  Gen.  Adler  aerred  oa  oaoistant 
commander  of  the  Sixth  Infantry  from  Sept.  20.  1941,  to  June  19.  1944. 
when  he  returned  to  the  U.  S.  for  medical  treatment  after  aerrice  in 
combat  oreoa  of  the  Southweot  Pacific.  He  retuma  to  ciTilion  atatua 
Not.  17. 


continued  from  page  60 
ol  tile  combinlnr  croup  acalnet  ee- 
oroachment  upon  the  UlatribuUre  func- 
Uoue  which  ther  perlorm  and  protec¬ 
tion  ol  "the  manulacturer,  laborer,  re¬ 
tailer  and  coneumer"  acainat  "daraMat- 
inr  evils"  aillictinr  the  industry  have 
been  held  not  to  be  crounds  ol  Jnstifl- 
cation. 

The  defendants  have  soui^t  to  dit- 
terentiate  deolaions  oondemnlnc  re- 
traints  effected  by  a  oombtnad  ratnaal 
to  deal  upon  the  around  that  such  com¬ 
binations  have  been  generally  directed 
at  exerciainc,  by  croup  pressure,  some 
control  over  the  trade  preotlM  ol 
others,  a  feature  absent  from  the  com- 
binaUon  of  AJP  members.  But  omn- 
binations  not  to  deal  have  been  equally 
condemned  where  their  purpose  was  to 
confine  certain  trade  to  members  of  the 
croup.  The  test  in  either  case  is 
whether  Uie  combination  effects  a  re¬ 
straint  or  monopollsaUon  of  trade  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  sUtutc.  That  claaeifi- 
cation  of  the  decisions  on  the  basis 
suKcested  has  Uttle  signiflcanoe  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  fact  that  in  some  oases 
the  dedalon  can  be  put  in  eitbar  elaasl- 
flcation,  or  both,  depmidlnc  upon  the 
view  taken  of  the  defendanu'  basic 
obiective. 

In  the  combination  of  retailers  not 
to  purchase  from  wholesalerii  who  sold 
direct  to  comtumers.  which  was  before 
this  Court  in  Eastern  Ntstrs  Ketail 
Lomber  Dealers'  .4ssn,  v.  Tnlted  btales, 
the  retailers'  basic  purpose  was  to 
preempt  for  themselves  trade  srlth  con¬ 
sumers;  it  was  incidental  thereto  that 
the  combination,  if  succusaful,  would 
compel  certain  wholesalers  to  chance 
their  sellinc  practices,  nie  purpose 
of  the  combination  of  manufacturers  of 
ladies’  rarmenta  embodying  designs 
which  they  had  originated,  considered 
in  Fashion  Ortginalors’  Guild,  Inc.  v. 
Federal  Trade  Commiasioa,  was  to  con¬ 
fine  to  these  manufacturers  the  trade 
in  garments  embodying  their  "original" 
designs;  accomplishment  of  this  pur¬ 
pose  would  result  in  putting  a  atop 
to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  gar¬ 
ments  copied  from  these  designs. 

In  a  number  of  other  eases  this  Court 
has  held  that  the  Sherman  Act  prohibits 
combinations  to  refuse  to  deal  which, 
like  the  combination  of  AP  members, 
h.ad  the  purpose  and  effect  of  excluding 
others  from  certain  trade.  In  the  early 
case  of  Montague  A  Co.  v.  Lowry,  tile 
dealers  in  San  Francisco  and  eastern 
manufacturers  of  tiles  formed  an  as- 
soci.ition.  the  manufacturers  agreeing 
to  sell  only  to  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  the  dealers  agreeing  to  buy 
onl.v  from  the  manitfacturer  members. 
This  Court  held  that  the  combination 
illegally  restrained  the  trade  of  a 
dealer  who.  because  of  the  combination, 
had  been  unable  to  purchase  tiles  from 
the  manufacturers  with  whom  he  had 
previously  dealt.  Just  as  in  the  present 
case,  there  was  no  absolute  exclusion 
ol  others  from  the  trade  which  the 
parties  sought  to  preempt.  The  con¬ 
stitution  ol  the  association  provided 
for  admission  of  "all  acceptable  deal¬ 
ers"  and  the  plaintiff  partnership  had 
not  sought  admission,  but  these  facts 
W'-rc  held  not  to  remove  the  element 
ol  restraint.  As  this  Court  said,  the 
question  of  admission  was  “a  matter  for 
the  arbitrary  decision  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.”  and  the  combination  oould 
not  legally  put  the  plaintiffs  "under 
oblig.ation  to  become  members  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  transact  their  busi¬ 
ness  as  they  had  theri-tofore  done." 

In  Rainsay  Co.  v.  .Associated  Bill 
Posters,  the  members  of  an  association 
of  billposters  agreed  to  accept  certain 
kinds  of  work  only  from  12  selected 
solicitors  and  threatened  to  withdraw 
patronage  from  advertisers,  and  from 
lithographers  of  posters,  doing  business 
with  billposters  not  within  the  associa¬ 
tion.  The  agreement  was  held  to  be  in 
illegal  restraint  of  the  trade  of  con¬ 
cerns  which  solicited  billposting  adver¬ 
tisements  and  contracted  to  design,  pur¬ 
chase.  and  post  them.  While  the  agree¬ 
ment  had  other  elements  of  illegality, 
the  impact  upon  the  plaintiffs  was  by 
virtue  of  the  combined  refusal  to  deal, 
and  the  decisions  to  which  this  Court 
referred  as  establishing  illegality  dealt 
with  combinations  of  this  kind. 

In  .Anderson  v.  Shipowners  Associa¬ 
tion,  272  U.  S  369.  certain  associations 
of  Pacific  Coast  shipowners  and  their 
members  had  agrecl  that  the  latter 
would  employ  only  «>amen  selected  by 
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the  associations.  'Riis  Coivt,  in  hold¬ 
ing  Uie  agreement  illegal,  said: 

"If  the  restraint  thus  imposed  had 
related  to  the  oairiage  of  goods  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
that  is  to  say,  it  eadi  shipowner 
bad  preclwled  himself  from  making 
any  contract  of  transportation  dl- 
re<-il.v  With  the  shipper  and  put  him¬ 
self  under  an  obligation  to  refuse 
to  carry  for  any  person  without  the 
previous  approval  of  the  associa¬ 
tions— the  unlawful  restraint  would 
he  clear." 

In  like  manner,  each  AP  member  has 
precluded  itself  from  transmitting  news 
obtained  through  its  agent.  AP,  to  any 
nonmember  newspaper  competing  with 
another  member  without  the  previous 
approval  of  that  member. 

Another  instance  of  an  agreement 
not  to  deal  of  the  kind  being  consldere<l 
is  Rindernp  v.  Patlie  Exchange,  2U:i 
C.  0.  291. 

Of  the  foregoing  cases,  the  district 
court  cited  Montague  A  Co,  v.  Lowry, 
and  the  Fashiem  Originators’  Guild  case 
as  standing  for  the  principle  that  a 
combination  which  excludes,  or  tries  to 
exclude,  outsiders  "from  the  business 
altogether."  is  unconditionally  unlawful. 
But  in  these  cases  “the  business”  from 
which  outsiders  were  to  be  excluded 
was  simply  a  particular  segment  ol 
trade,  not  more  comprehensive  than 
the  trade — the  news  reports  ol  AP — 
from  which  the  present  defendants  aim 
to  exclude  their  competitors.  In  the 
Montague  case  the  sale  of  unset  tiles 
to  which  the  combination  related  was 
less  than  is;,  of  the  business  of  the 
tile  dealers  in  San  Francisco  and  in 
the  Fashion  Originators’  Guild  cas(- 
the  defendants  sold  only  some  ,38% 
of  the  women's  garments  wholesaling 
at  $0.7.’5  or  more. 

Agreements  not  to  deal  have  also 
frequently  been  entered  into  for  the 
purpose  ol  establishing  limitations  or 
conditions  which  others  must  meet  if 
they  wish  to  do  business  with  the  com¬ 
bining  group.  The  following  three 
decisions  holding  such  agreements  ille¬ 
gal  under  the  Sherman  Act  are  illus¬ 
trative; 

In  Sugar  Institute,  Inc.  v.  United 
States,  leading  sugar  refiners  had  agreed 
to  “refuse  to  deal  with"  any  person 
who  was  carrying  on  both  a  brokerage 
and  a  warehouse  business.  In  Para¬ 
mount  Famons  Lasky  Cnrp.  v.  United 


Statea,  tha  principal  distribators  of 
motion  pictures  agreed  that  they  would 
enter  into  oxhibltlon  contracts  only 
with  eXhibitorB  who  would  sign  a  con¬ 
tract  containing  specified  provisions 
for  arbitration  of  all  disputes  arising 
thereundw.  In  United  States  v.  First 
National  Ptetnres.  Inr.,  the  same  group 
ol  distributors  agreed  upon  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  they  would  exact  before 
making  a  contract  with  any  purchaser 
ol  a  motion  picture  theatre  which  bad 
been  sold  lor  tiu;  purpose  of  avoiding 
fulfillment  of  its  exhibition  contracts. 

.Agreements  not  to  deal  have  involved 
a  variety  of  other  situations.  In 
.American  Medical  .Assn.  v.  United 
btates,  tlio  purpose,  as  in  the  instant 
case,  was  to  protect  the  economic  in¬ 
terests  of  the  individual  members  of 
a  nonprofit  membership  corporation. 
.A  rule  adopted  by  such  a  corporation 
prohibited  its  doctor  members  from 
having  professional  relations  with  any 
individual  or  organization  not  on  an 
"approved”  list.  When  this  rule  wiis 
used  to  restrain  the  activities  of  an¬ 
other  nonprofit  oorporation  engaged 
in  furnishing  medical  and  hospital  ser¬ 
vices  to  Qovernnient  employees,  this 
was  held  to  be  a  restraint  of  tr.adc 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  within  the 
eondeninatlon  of  Section  .3  ol  the  Sher¬ 
man  Act. 

We  believe  that  the  rule  to  be  drawn 
from  the  cases,  taking  them  as  a  whole, 
is  that  an  agreement  to  exclude  others 
from  oertain  trade  Is  a  restraint  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  Sherman  Act  if  the 
actual  and  intended  effect  is  to  restrain 
the  competition  of  those  excluded. 
There  may.  ol  course,  be  question 
whether  a  particular  combination  is  of 
this  character,  as  there  may  be  roo-m 
for  doubt  whether  an  agreement  is  a 
price-fixing  one.  But  if  a  combina¬ 
tion  is  found  to  be  ol  the  kind  de¬ 
scribed.  the  Government  submits  that, 
as  in  the  case  ol  price-fixing  agree¬ 
ments,  the  law  forecloses  justification 
noon  the  basis  of  judicial  appraisal 
of  the  good  and  evil  consequences  of 
the  combination. 

The  district  court  took  a  different 
view  of  the  law,  saying  that  “a  com¬ 
bination  may  be  within  its  rights,  al¬ 
though  it  operates  to  the  prejudice  of 
outsiders  whom  it  excIudM.”  Cases 
cited  for  this  statement  do  not  support 
it  No  question  of  exclusion  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Appalachian  Ossds  case. 


The  Anisrsssi  case  has  been  held  ty 
this  Court  to  be  inapplicable  to  esw. 
blnations  not  to  deal,  upon  the  tressl 
that  the  decision  in  that  case  rssM 
upon  the  holding  that  no  latsrsIMs 
commerce  was  subject  to  restrslsL 
And  in  the  Matthewa  cose  the  coon 
did  not  consider  any  queeSion  as  to  tks 
application  of  the  Sherman  Act  bat 
dealt  solely  with  restraint  of  tn* 
under  doctrines  of  the  common  law. 

But  if  the  district  oourt  had  bees 
correct  in  believing  that  not  all  coat- 
blnations  which  exclude  competitors  ts 
their  Injury  are  banned  by  the  sts^ 
the  question  of  what  dreumstsaess  sr 
conditions  would  stunp  such  a  essi-  I 
blnation  with  Illegality  would  beoosM  I 
pertinent.  It  is  established  that  it  ong  a 
be  illegal  although  the  exclusioa  b  I 
leas  than  absolute  and  although  son.  ' 
petition  is  not  wholly  suppressed  or 
monopoly  achieved.  In  the  preou  f 
case,  competitors  are  excluded  iron  c 
“the  largest  and  most  popular"  ol  tbs 
three  news  services.  Is  this  coooib 
to  make  the  restraint  wpressive  aad 
illegal?  It  la  incontestably  a  comps- 
tltive  advantage  to  a  newspaper  to 
have  both  of  the  two  leading  nosi 
services,  and  AP  members  may  ban 
both  of  these  services  but  their  com¬ 
bination  limits  competitors  to  one  of 
them.  Do  these  circumstances  rendr 
tlic  restraint  illegal?  Or  docs  the  eon- 
blnullon  become  illegal,  as  the  ds 
feiidants  appear  to  contend,  only  It 
AP  has  a  monopoly  of  the  news  atseey 
field?  The  last  supposition,  wkieb 
would  make  the  prohibition  of  restraiae 
of  trade  in  Action  1  of  the  Act  sab  > 
stantially  synonymous  with  the  pis- 
lUbltlon  of  monopolization  of  tradi 
in  Section  2,  is  belled  by  ths  wholi 
course  of  dedsion  under  the  Shernua 
Act. 

In  Minnesota  Tribune  Oo,  v.  Aiis- 
rlnted  Press,  the  plaintiff  newuispw 
asserted  that  under  its  oontraet  witk 
AP's  predecessor  (AP  of  DUaois)  il 
was  given  the  right  to  the  sxdnstw 
use  in  Minneapolis  of  that  sgsaejA 
news  reports.  The  court,  of  whicb 
Justice  Brewer  was  a  member,  situ 
holding  that  the  contract  was  pot 
sufficiently  definite  to  support  s  salt 
for  spedfie  performance,  slgnlflcsoUr 
observed  that  the  court,  but  for  tkli 
conclusion,  would  have  been  compelM 
to  consider  a  qnestlon  which  had  nst 
been  raised  in  the  briefs  or  oral  srip- 
ment,  namely,  whether  equity  shooM 
enforce  an  agreement — 

“which  would  seem  to  have  an  sb 
vious  tendency  to  create  and  pee 
petuate  a  monopoly  of  the  news,  by 
limiting  the  service  of  news  repone 
to  a  single  newspaper  in  a  lam 
dty,  and  placing  it  within  the  poser 
of  the  proprietor  of  such  newspsps 
to  prevent  other  newspapers  freu 
having  access  to  the  same  sonrui 
ol  information." 

We  submit  that  United  States  v-  !► 
ternational  Harveoter  Company,  uses 
which  appellants  Tribune  Company  sad 
M^ormick  rely,  does  not  in  any  rs 
spect  support  the  position  of  the  de¬ 
fendants  in  the  present  case.  In  a  lolt 
brought  by  the  United  States  under  tks 
Sherman  Act  seeking  dissolution  d 
International  Harvester  a  consent  dr 
cree  was  entered  in  1918  whidi  rv  j 
quired  the  company  to  sell  to  indo  s 
pendent  manufacturers  three  of  its  Hw 
lines  of  harvesting  machines  and  prv  , 
hibited  the  company  from  having  mare 
than  one  sales  representative  * 
agent  in  any  dty  or  town,  the  de 
dared  object  of  the  decree  being  jj  ; 
“restore  competitive  conditions"  “  | 
agricultural  implements.  The  ^  j 
pany's  dominance  ol  the  trade  (sow 
67%  in  1918)  and  iU  earlier  prsctw 
of  selling  its  different  lines  of  w  I 
chines  through  different  dealers  unW 
exclusive  contracts,  thus  fTqussW  ; 
preventing  competitors  from  obtsinuf  - 
adequate  retdl  outlets,  were  reasons  nr  . 
the  single-dealer  limitation. 

In  a  proceeding  by  the  United  Stsl*  j 
brought  under  a  provision  ot  the  dr  ; 
cree  authorizing  it,  after  a  statrf  tljSS  j 
to  apply  for  further  relief  if  ™ 
should  bo  necessary  “to  bring  about  i 
situation  in  harmony  with  law,  t» 
Court  found  that  the  single-dealer  Inw 
tation  had  been  effective  in  promot* 
oompetition  and  that  the  company,  w 
cause  of  this  limitation,  had  lost  w  i 
services  of  almost  6,000  dssiw 
The  single-dealer  limitation  was  ••  , 
(Continued  on  page  64)  | 
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Can  Brand  Advertising  Take  Up 
Where  War  Production  Leaves  Off? 


uUAY,  American  business  has  two  enormous  customers 

First,  a  group  of  nations  fighting  an  all-out  war. 

Second,  a  public  of  130,000,000  people  with  more  money 
than  they  ever  had  in  their  lives. 

Thanks  to  these  customers,  America’s  1944  income  has 
now  hit  an  all-time  high — 158  billion  dollars  a  year. 

«  *  «  «  « 

(Compared  to  the  national  income  of  98  billion  dollars 
in  boom-year  1928,  this  158  billion  dollars  would  seem 
to  be  cause  for  complacency. 

Not  so.  It  should  actually  be  cause  for  alarm. 

For  when  war  buying  stops,  and  War  ceases  to  be  our 
leading  customer,  America  cannot  go  back  to  its  1928 
income  level.  Instead,  America  must  create  55  million 
peacetime  jobs.  .\nd  economists  agpree  that  to  support 
these  55  million  jobs,  we  must  produce  at  least  140 
billion  dollars  of  goods  and  services  per  year. 

In  short,  America  must  find  a  new  customer  to  replace 
War — or  else  face  a  crisis  that  will  make  the  Great 
Depression  seem  tame  by  comparison. 

— And  this  means  that  brand  advertising  is  faced  with 
the  most  tremendous  job  it  ever  tackled. 

«  *  *  «  « 

It  is  self-evident  that  a  country  which  has  production 
facilities  to  attain  158  billion  dollars  of  income  in  w’ar- 
time,  can  utilize  that  same  production  capacity  to  attain 
140  billion  dollars  of  income  for  Peace. 

But  production  alone  is  not  the  answer.  Production  alone 
is  not  enough. 

For  after  these  goods  have  been  produced,  they  must 
be  sold  before  they  can  be  turned  into  income.  And  sell¬ 
ing  is  where  brand  advertising  comes  in. 

Brand  advertising  is  a  public  service,  which  enables  the 
-American  public  to  judge  quality,  price  and  value,  and 
gi\'es  millions  of  people  a  logical  impulse  to  buy.  Put 
brand  advertising  to  work  on  a  piquet,  and  three 
dynamic  economic  forces — greater  demand,  greater  pro¬ 
duction,  and  lower  prices — swing  into  action. 

This  is  how  jobs  are  created.  'This  is  how  wages  are  paid. 
This  is  how  factories  and  mills  are  kept  humming.  This 
is  how  stores  and  shops  keep  open. 

This  is  how  brand  advertising  works. 

***** 

During  the  war  years,  the  day-to-day  requirements  of 
the  .American  public  have  built  a  tremendous,  ready¬ 
made  accumulation  of  needs. 

A  great  postwar  buying  surge  is  in  the  making. 

Right  now,  as  you  read  these  words,  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  needs  6,000,000  new  cars — merely  to  replace  those 
which  have  gone  to  the  junkyards  since  1941. 

Right  now,  America’s  housewives  need  3,500,000  new 
vacuum  cleaners,  7,000,000  clocks,  23,000,000  radio  sets, 
5,000,000  refrigerators,  10,000,000  electric  irons, 
3,000,000  washing  machines,  and  hundreds  of  millions 
of  other  household  items. 

Right  now,  .American  girls  need  450,000,000  pairs  of 


nylon  stockings,  850,000,000  items  of  lingerie,  176,000,- 
000  pairs  of  shoes,  85,000,000  leather  bags,  k),000,000 
pieces  of  costume  jewelry,  500,000,000  dresses. 

And  the  American  public  has  over  100  billion  dollars  in 
savings — ready  to  go  out  and  buy. 

•  *  «  *  * 

What  with  all  these  needs,  and  all  this  money,  it  looks 
as  if  the  American  public  can  replace  War  as  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  right  off  the  bat. 

So  it  might  seem  “no  brand  advertising  is  needed.” 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  Truth. 

Even  if  the  public  bought  like  mad  for  one  year,  two 
years — what  would  happen  after  this  first  all-out  buy¬ 
ing  spree  had  run  its  course  ? 

What  force  would  then  swing  into  action — to  get  fright¬ 
ened  dollars  out  of  the  cyclone  cellar  and  put  them  back 
to  work  on  Park  .Avenue  and  Michigan  Boulevard  and 
Main  Street  ? 

Here  is  where  brand  advertising  will  step  into  the 
breach. 

Infant  industries  are  ready  to  go.  Plastics.  Plywood. 
Television.  Electronics.  Private  aviation.  Frozen  foods. 
Housing.  All  they  need  is  greater  demand  —  greater 
production — lower  prices — to  send  them  into  high-gear. 

That  is  the  job  of  brand  advertising. 

***** 

You  have  only  to  look  at  what  happened  after  World 
War  I — when  a  postwar  depression  was  actually  under¬ 
way — to  see  how  whole  new  industries  sprang  up  to 
supply  jobs,  build  income,  and  get  business  back  on 
the  beam. 

In  1920  the  automobile,  by  and  large,  was  still  a  luxury. 
Brand  advertising  brought  it  within  anybody’s  reach, 
and  sold  50  billion  dollars’  worth  of  lower-priced  cars. 

In  1920  the  electric  refrigerator  was  still  in  embryo. 
Brand  advertising  went  to  work  and  put  4  billion  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  them  into  America’s  kitchens. 

In  1920  the  radio  was  still  a  squealing,  squawking  in¬ 
fant.  Brand  advertising  sold  6  billion  dollars’  worth  of 
radio  sets,  dotted  the  landscape  with  radio  stations,  and 
flooded  America’s  35  million  homes  with  entertainment, 
education  and  news. 

In  1920  toothpaste,  safety  razors,  sanitary’  napkins, 
soap  flakes,  baking  mixes,  kitchen  cleansers,  floor  waxes 
and  hundreds  of  other  products  were  comparative 
newcomers.  Brand  advertising  enabled  them  to  create 
millions  of  jobs,  pay  billions  in  annual  wages. 

«  •  *  «  « 

With  hundreds  of  new  industries  ready  as  soon  as  the 
Armistice  is  signed — brand  advertising  can  and  will 
sell  America  into  solid  postwar  prosperity.  Can  and 
will  take  up  where  war  production  left  off. 

'Thus,  in  postwar  America,  will  come  those  56  million 
jobs,  and  the  140  billions  of  income  necessary  to  sup¬ 
port  them. 

American  postwar  prosperity  can  be  just  as  simple  as 
that. 

FAWCEH  PUBLICATIONS  INC.,  1501  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.  18,  N.  Y. 


NOTE:  This  advertisement  is  appearing  in  1000-line  space  in  large-city  newspapers  through¬ 
out  America,  and  in  leading  industrial  and  business  magazines.  It  is  the  fourth  of  a  series, 
pointing  out  how  greatly  everyone  benefits  by  brand  advertising.  Proofs  available  on  request, 
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PUBLIC  UTIUTY  EFFECT  OF  COURT  ORDER  REFUTED  IN  U.  S.  ARGUMEHT 


continurd  from  pagt  62 
in  iMoe  before  thie  Court  in  the  pro- 
ceedinr  to  obtain  additional  relief,  but 
what  la  important  ia  that  thia  limi¬ 
tation  of  the  consent  decree  baa  no 
beaiinr  on  the  queatton  of  tiimlnat- 
inr  the  reatrainta  of  trade  which  result 
from  denylnr  to  corapetltora  «f  AP 
members  the  news  service  which  AP 
is  envaced  in  fumishinr  to  newspapers. 
Assumlnr  that  C.P.  and  INS  benefit  to 
some  extent  from  AP’s  membership  r»- 
atrictioaa,  that  fact  does  not  justify 
continuance  of  these  llleral  restraints. 
And  it  should  be  noted  that  since  1915, 
when  AP  repealed  Section  7,  Article 
Vin,  of  its  orlrinal  by-laws,  AP  has 
placed  no  limitations  of  any  kind  on 
the  receipt  by  its  members  of  other 
news  services. 

Appellants  Tribune  Company  and  Mc¬ 
Cormick  also  rely  upon  the  action  of 
the  Federal  Conununicatlons  Com¬ 
mission  in  adopUnr  rerulatlons  dealinr 
with  chain  broadcaatlnr  which,  while 
they  prohibited  contracts  between  a 
networii  and  a  broadcaatiny  station 
which  would  prevent  a  network  from 
supplyinr  to  another  station  servlny 
the  same  area  a  prorram  not  taken  by 
the  oontractlnx  station,  permitted  con¬ 
tracts  rivlny  a  station  the  first  call, 
in  its  service  area,  upon  the  network’s 
programs.  The  vallMty  of  the  rem- 
lations  was  sustained,  as  ayainst  tbe 
attack  of  two  broadcastintr  chains,  in 
Nattonal  Breadeesttny  Ce.  v.  United 
States. 

We  submit  that  this  administrative 
action  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  is  no  precedent  for  the 
exclusion  of  competitors  from  AP's 
service.  The  steward  fixed  by  the 
statute  roveminy  exercise  of  the  Com¬ 
mission's  llcensinr  power  is  the  "pub¬ 
lic  Interest,  convenience,  or  necessity." 
A  fundamental  characteristic  of  radio 
broadcastiny,  oondltioniny  all  reyula- 
tion.  is  that  "the  radio  spectrum 
simply  it  not  larye  enouyh  to  accom¬ 
modate  everybody.  There  is  a  fixed 
natural  limitation  on  the  number  of 
stations  that  can  operate  without  inter- 
feriny  with  one  another.”  Under  these 
drcumstancea  the  Commission  has  "the 
burden  of  determininy  the  composition" 
of  the  trafflc  over  these  limited  facili¬ 
ties  and  they  are  not  yiven  the  fullest 
use  which  tbe  public  Interest  demands 
if  the  same  commercial  program  ia 
broadcast  by  two  stations  serving  the 
same  listeners;  or  at  least  so  the  Com¬ 
mission  might  reasonably  conclude. 

If  program  duplication  in  the  same 
area  is  a  wasteful  use  of  radio’s  limited 
facilities,  such  duplication  does  not 
meet  tbe  statutory  test  of  the  “public 
interest"  which  the  Commission  is  re¬ 
quired  to  enforce  and  apply  and  the 
Commission  was  warranted  in  sanc¬ 
tioning  contracts  which  prevent  such 
duplication.  The  exclusive  use  given 
by  the  contract  would  not  be  in  restraint 
of  competition  since  tbe  governing 
statute  does  not  permit  this  kind  of 
competition. 

The  report  which  tbe  Commission 
issued  in  connection  with  its  regula¬ 
tions  gives  recognition  to  the  above 
considerations.  The  report  states  that 
the  Commission  is  not  charged  with 
the  duty  of  enforcing  the  Sherman 
Act,  but  that  it  should  administer  ita 
regulatory  powers  in  the  light  of  the 
purposes  which  this  act  Is  designed 
to  achieve.  The  report  dsidared  that 
it  was  not  tbe  Commission’s  function 
"to  apply  the  anti-trust  laws  as  such,” 
bet  that  it  was  its  duty  to  refuse  li¬ 
censes  to  persons  enga^ng  in  prac¬ 
tices  whldi  prevent  “making  the  full¬ 
est  use  of  radio  facilities’’  and  that 
this  was  “the  standard  of  public  in¬ 
terest.  convenience  or  necessity  which 
we  must  apply  to  all  applications  for 
licensee." 

C.  The  Defendants,  by  .Agreeing  to 
Oather,  Distiibata,  and  Intssehsnge 
News  Mntly  and  Celleatively  and  ta 
Deny  to  Competltioro  Opportunity  to 
Partieipnte  In  the  Advantages  In  Trade 
Derived  from  such  Colleetive  Action, 
have  niegally  Eeatralaed  Trade. 

When  competitors  agree  to  pool  fa¬ 
cilities  or  information  there  Is  a  com¬ 
bination  in  unlawful  restraint  of  trade 
if  they  thereby  obtain  an  advantage 
over  parsons  from  whom  the  fruits  of 
such  joint  action  are  withheld.  In 
Sugar  Institute,  Ine.  v.  Unitsd  States, 
tbe  Institute  circulated  among  lie  mem¬ 
bers  but  withheld  from  purohaaars  osr- 
taln  statistical  information  comidled 


from  data  furnished  it  by  its  members. 
There  was  no  evidence  or  finding  that 
thia  information  was  employed  to  fix 
prices  or  to  limit  production,  but  tbe 
district  court  found  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  gave  to  the  refiners  a  wldsr 
knowledge  of  trade  conditions  than 
was  available  to  their  customers,  and 
this  Court  held  that  the  defendants 
thus  “obtained  an  unfair  advantage 
with  respect  to  purchasers  and  effected 
an  unreasonable  restraint.”  The  de¬ 
cree,  which  this  Court  specifically  con¬ 
sidered  and  approved,  enjoined  the 
joint  collection  and  distribution  of 
statistical  information, •“to  the  extent 
that  said  information  Is  not  made,  or  is 
not  readily,  fully  and  fairly  available 
to  the  purchasing  and  distributing 
trade.” 

Maple  Flooring  Manufartnrers  .\ssn, 
V,  United  Htates,  held  that  trade  asso- 
laations  which  “openly  aial  fairly 
gather  and  disseminate"  statistical  in¬ 
formation  do  not  thereby  unlawfully 
restrain  trade,  and  the  Court  through¬ 
out  its  opinion  emphasized  the  full 
publicity  given  to  the  statistical  in¬ 
formation  collected  by  the  association. 
One  of  the  grounds  upon  which  United 
Htates  V,  American  I,inaeed  Oil  Co., 
was  distinguished  was  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  in  that  case  was  collected 
and  distributed  among  members  was 
"treated  as  confidential  and  concealed 
from  the  buyers." 

In  tbe  American  Linseed  case  and  in 
.American  Coltunn  and  Lumber  Co.  T, 
United  fitates,  information  exchanged 
among  the  members  of  a  trade  group  as 
to  their  prices,  sales,  production,  etc,, 
was  used  as  an  adjunct  to,  in  the  for¬ 
mer  case,  fixing  prioes,  and  in  the 
latter  case,  concert^ly  promoting  high 
prices  and  limited  production  but 
without  agreement  upon  specific  prioes 
or  specific  production  limits.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  which  the  members  gained  by 
pooling  information  as  to  their  indi¬ 
vidual  businesses  but  withholding  this 
from  others  in  the  trade  was  pointedly 
referred  to  in  the  Linseed  case.  The 
Court  here  said  that  the  producer  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  combination,  with  “in¬ 
timate  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of 
other  producers  •  •  •  went  forth  to 
deal  with  widely  separated  and  unor¬ 
ganized  customers  necessarily  ignor¬ 
ant  of  tbe  true  conditions."  Ih  tha 
Americsui  Cainmn  case  this  Court,  in 
rejecting  tbe  contention  that  tbe  de¬ 
fendants  had  merely  undertaken  to  fur¬ 
nish  to  the  widely  scattered.  Units  of 
the  industry  the  equivalent  of  tbe  infor¬ 
mation  reported  in  newspapers  and  Oov- 
emment  publications  respecting  deal¬ 
ings  on  boards  of  trade  or  stock  ex¬ 
changes.  said;  “One  distinguishing  and 
sufficient  difference  is  that  the  pub¬ 
lished  reports  go  to  both  seller  and 
brnrer,  but  these  reports  go  to  the 
sellar  only  •  •  •.’’ 

If  independent  business  units  vio¬ 
late  the  Sherman  Act  when,  by  means 
of  joint  action  in  pooling  information, 
they  obtain  an  advantage  over  those 
with  whom  they  deal,  as  held  in  the 
Sugar  laatltute  case  and  clearly  in¬ 
timated  in  earlier  trade  .association 
cases,  a  forttsri  the  members  of  AP 
violated  the  Sherman  Act  when  they 
agreed  to  act  through  a  common  agent 
in  collecting  the  news  which  is  the 
lifeblood  of  their  trade  but  to  deny  to 
their  competitors  the  advantages  flow¬ 
ing  from  participation  in  such  joint 
and  collective  action.  This  agreement 
more  directly  restrains  competition  and 
is  more  monopolistic  in  tendency  than 
the  restricted  dissemination  of  pooled 
statistical  information  held  to  be  il¬ 
legal  in  the  Sugar  Institute  case  on  the 
basis  of  earlier  dedsions  of  this  Court. 

The  bolding  in  United  States  v.  Ter¬ 
minal  Railroad  Assn.,  is  likewise  of 
great  significance.  This  was  a  proceed¬ 
ing  under  the  Sherman  Act  to  dis¬ 
solve  a  oombination  among  certain  rail¬ 
roads  serving  St.  Louis  by  which  each 
became  the  owner  of  an  equal  amount 
of  the  stock  of  a  corporation  which 
had  required  all  available  facilities  for 
connecting  railroads  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Mississippi  with  those  on 
the  western  side.  The  agreement  gave 
to  the  combining  railroads,  referred  to 
as  proprietary,  the  right  to  use  the 
terminal  facilities  of  their  joint  sub¬ 
sidiary  and  to  veto  their  use  by  non- 
proprtetary  railroads  ^though  actually 
such  railroads  had  been  permitted  to 
use  tbe  facilities  upon  paying  the  same 
chargee  paid  by  proprietary  railroads. 


This  Court  held  that  a  plan  should  be 
submitted  providing  for  admission  of 
any  railroad  to  joint  ownership  and 
control  of  the  terminal  propertlas  upon 
such  terms  “as  shall  place  an  apply¬ 
ing  company  upon  a  plane  of  equality 
in  respect  of  bmeflts  and  burdens  with 
the  present  proprietary  companies"  and 
that,  in  the  event  of  failure  to  agree 
upon  such  a  plan,  the  combination 
should  be  dissolved  as  in  violation  of 
the  Sherman  Act. 

.  The  present  defendants  point  to  the 
monopolization  of  terminal  facilities  as 
a  distinguishing  feature  and  to  this 
Court's  statement  that  “in  ordinary 
idrcumstances”  independent  railroads 
might  combine  for  tbe  purpose  of  ac¬ 
quiring  terminals  lor  their  "common 
but  exclusive  use.”  But  we  submit 
that  there  is  in  the  instant  case  an 
effective  monopolization  of  news-ssrv- 
ice  facilities,  of  unique  character 
and  value,  analogous  to  tbe  effective 
monopolization  of  terminal  facilities 
found  to  exist  in  the  Terminal  BailnHul 
case. 

•I’he  unique  value  of  the  news  re¬ 
ports  furnished  by  an  agency  com* 
posed  of  and  controlled  by  newspapers 
representing  every  shade  of  opinion  «nd 
section  of  the  country  is  admitted. 
These  characteristics  of  the  organisa¬ 
tion  furnish  “an  invaluable  guarantee 
that  the  promise  and  claim  made  ^ 
each  news-agency — that  it  presents  the 
news  without  any  political  or  sec¬ 
tional  biaa—will  in  fact  be  fulfilled. 
AP’s  answer  to  the  complaint  likewise 
avers:  "The  Impartial  and  unbiased 
character  of  the  news  furnished  •  •  • 
by  AP  is  assured, by  tbe  fact  that  tha 
membership  represents  a  cross  section 
of  opinion  on  all  issues  of  general  in¬ 
terest"  and  by  the  membership’s  power 
to  control  AP  and  to  discipline  any 
member. 

That  AP  has  an  effective  monopoly 
of  furnishing  news  by  this  type  of  or¬ 
ganization  is  beyond  dispute.  ITie  mem¬ 
bership  includes  96%  of  the  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  morning  newspapers  and 
77%  of  tbe  circulation  of  afternoon 
newspapers.  The  remaining  4%  of 
morning  drcnlation  and  23%  of  after¬ 
noon  circulation  are  plainly  inadequate 
to  support  another  newspaper-owned 
news  service.  But  even  if  they  would 
support  It  the  organization  would  lack 
the  wide  representative  membership 
which  gives  value  to  the  news  service 
of  AP. 

“It  [AP]  is  not  a  monoiwly  in  the 
sense  that  membership  is  neoessary 
to  build  up,  or  support,  even  a  great 
newspaper.  •  •  •  But  monopoly  is  a 
relative  word.  *  *  •  Most  monopolies, 
like  most  patents,  give  control  over 
only  some  means  of  production  for 
which'  there  is  a  substitute:  tbe  pos- 
sessor  enjoys  an  advantage  over  his 
competitors,  but  he  can  seldom  shut 
them  out  altogether;  his  monopoly  is 
measured  by  the  handicap  he  can 
impose.  .And  yet  that  advantage 
:iloiie  may  make  a  monopoly  unlaw¬ 
ful.  ” 

.VP  cites  Prairie  Parmer  Pub.  Vo.  v. 
Iiiiiiaiia  Parmer’s  Ouide  Pub.  Co.,  as 
holding  that  common  action  by  inde- 
l>endent  concerns  which  gives  some 
coni|)etitive  :ulvantage  may  be  legal 
under  the  Sherman  Act.  In  that  case 
the  publishers  of  seven  farm  papers, 
each  circulating  primarily  in  one  State, 
offered  to  take  advertisements  for  in- 
.sertion  in  all  seven  papers  for  a  less 
.amount  than  the  same  advertisements 
would  cost  if  they  appeared  in  six  of 
the  pai>ers.  In  a  treble-damage  suit 
by  the  publisher  of  a  farm  paper  cir¬ 
culating  ill  two  of  the  States  in  which 
the  ilefpudants  had  papers,  tbe  court 
held  that  the  evidence  showed  that  the 
group  rate  was  offered  to  attract 
advertising  which  otherwise  might  go 
to  farm  papers  having  a  national  cir- 
I'ulation.  and  that  the  effect  of  the 
group  rate  “was  only  indirectly  and 
incidentally  to  put  appellee  [the  plain¬ 
tiff]  in  the  position  of  a  less  favored 
comiietitor.’’  Since  no  conspiracy  to 
restrain  the  plaintiff’s  tratle  was  shown, 
the  action  failed.  In  contrast,  the 
\P  niemliership  agreement  is  framed 
in  terms  of  excluding  competitors  from 
the  benefits  of  participation  In  their 
joint  news-gathering  undertaking. 

D.  The  Restraints  Iroimsed  by  the  Rx- 
rliisor.r  Provisions  of  the  Member- 
sbin  .Vgreemeot  must  be  Adjudged 
Illegal  iiiMMi  any  Ralanring  of  the 
Interests  of  the  flenersi  Public 


whish  they  Threaten  and  the  fa 
prietary  Interests  of  .\p 
whieh  they  Serve  to  Safegaaid 
The  Government  submits  that,  b 
the  reasons  already  given,  the  reslrdls 
impossd  by  the  AP  membt'rshlp  rsZ 
tions  are  clearly  illegal.  The  8* 
ernment  therefore  believes  it  ■— 
sary  to  apply  the  test  used  by  tks  ^ 
trict  court,  whether  the  interests  • 
the  general  public  which  are  thrsskM 
with  injury  arc  of  greater  imT 
than  the  exclusive  privileges  whi^  th 
.VP  members  seek  to  protect.  It,  ^ 
ever,  such  an  inquiry  is  ncoess^  . 
appropriate,  tbe  Government  coolssi 
that  the  district  court  correctly  mg 
that  the  Sherman  Act.  designsd  u 
protect  against  restraints  on  cosgs 
tition  injurious  to  the  general  pghb 
prohibits  tbe  restraints  imposeil  b 
the  AP  membership  restrictions.  Hi 
summarize  here  the  reasoning  by  irkia 
the  district  court  reached  its  final  («. 
elusion  as  to  the  illegality  of  the  nna 
bership  restrictions. 

The  district  court  held  that  the  sms 
ment  among  AP  members  is  in  restimi 
of  trade  in  that  it  limited  the  memter 
freedom  to  relay  to  others  news  i» 
ceived  through  their  collei-tive  sim. 
.VP.  and  the  local  news  which  th 
members  themselves  gather.  cagi 
classified  the  combinations  which  Ih 
Sherman  Act  makes  unconditioaik 
illegal  as  embracing  those  to  fix  pma 
to  exclude  others  altogether  fiaa 
a  business,  to  extend  the  moiMMh 
of  a  patent  or  copyright  beyood  ih 
terms  of  the  statutory  grant,  and  k 
effectuate  a  restraint  by  illegal  mesas 
In  a  situation  not  within  these  okas 
fleations  a  court,  it  was  said,  “is  lonM 
to  weigh  the  advantages  gained  by  th 
combination  against  the  injury  dus 
to  the  public”  and  the  decisions  f» 
iilsh  “no  more  definite  guide  tha 
that.”  Oombanatkms  no't  to  dal 
border  closely  on  illegality  but  in 
not  necessarily  illegal  even  thosp 
they  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  that 
exclud^  from  cerfain  trade.  Whlb 
balancing  the  value  of  tbe  opposia 
interests  is  an  essentially  Icgislsttn 
funotion,  there  is  legislative  wanai 
for  doing  this  since  Congress  hu  h 
corporated  into  the  Sherman  Act  “th 
changing  standards  of  the  I'omiaa- 
law."  .and  the  law  of  torts,  of  whki 
restraint  of  trade  is  a  branch,  is  litr 
wise  judge-made  law. 

.Applying  this  test  to  the  case  in  had 
if  the  trade  from  which  others  wm 
excluded  had  been  fungible  goods.  H 
would  be  a  nice  question  whether  th 
liandicap  upon  those  excluded  from  lb 
I'ombination.  should  prevail  over  Ik 
claim  of  the  members  to  enjoy  Ih 
fruits  of  their  foresight,  induhr 
and  sagacity.”  In  that  event  it  wshi 
be  necessary  to  weigh  ihe  interest  d 
the  .VP  members  against  that  of  Ih 
excluded  newspapers.  But  here  the  h 
ten'sts  of  the  newspaper  industry  is 
not  concluslTe 

“for  that  industry  serves  one  of  Ih 
most  vital  of  all  general  interesk 
the  dissemination  of  news  from  k 
many  different  sources,  and  with  s 
many  different  facets  and  colon  s 
is  possible.  That  interest  is  dowh 
akin  to.  if  indeed  it  is  not  the  ssw 
as.  the  interest  protected  by  the  FW 
.Vmemiment:  it  presupposes  that  ri|h 
eonclusions  are  more  likely  to  h 
gathered  out  of  a  multitude  « 
longues,  than  through  any  kind  s 
.iiithorifatlve  selection.” 

Exclusion  from  AP  service  limit!  k 
an  important  degree  the  news  opk 
which  a  newspaper  may  draw,  reised 
ing  not  only  quantity  and  tlmeli^ 
but  also  coloration  and  emphasis.  W 
Interest  of  the  public  is  not  » 
qiialely  served  by  the  fact  ikki,** 
news  of  AP  is  published  in  a  lisF 
local  newrspaper.  The  basis  for  i» 
torial  comment  is  thereby  limited.  P 
news,  the  report  of  an  event  mw  • 
omitted,  printed  in  part, 
back  page,  or  served  up  with  hesdln» 
pointing  this  way  or  that. 

We  submit  that  the  district  ^ 
wag  right  in  holding  that  dentil  ■ 
private  agreement,  for  competitive  r* 
sons,  of  access  by  newspapers  t®**| 
reports  which  are  essential  wortw 
tools  in  fashioning  their  prodtul. 
fringes  upon  an  Interest  of  the 
public  which  is  paramount  to  tbe  h 
fendants’  proprietary  Interest  In  cxe» 
ing  competitors  from  the  colleen 
(Continued  on  page  67) 
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Gallup  Poll  Sets  Another  Record 
For  Election  ACCURACY 


-  •  In  the  closest  national  election  since 

1916,  the  Gallup  Poll  predicted  the  Roose- 
vet  victory  and  popular  vote  percentage 
with  an  error  of  only  one  per  cent. 

•  A  predicted  Roosevelt  civilian  vote  of 
51. compares  with  Section  returns 
showing  the  national  civilian  vote  of  52.5% . 
The  (foIIup  Poll  predicted  an  additional 
one  per  cent  for  Roosevelt  from  the  Soldier 
Votes,  and  late  returns  confirm  the  esti¬ 
mate,  as  Roosevelt’s  total  popular  vote  with  the  soldier  vote  in- 

daded  will  probably  hit  53.5%. 

•  Since  1935,  the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  has  ex- 
pUined  repeatedly  that  all  scientific  sampling  surveys  are  subject 
to  a  normal  probability  of  error  averaging  three  to  four  per  cent. 
Ihe  Institute  therefore  is  pleased  with  this  virtual  bull’s-eye 
prediction  in  1944,  indicating  progressive  improvement  in 
aecuracy  in  the  three  national  elections  since  the  founding 


of  the  Institute,  as  follows  : 

1936  RIGHT  within  6% 

1940  RIGHT  within  3% 

1944  RIGHT  within  1% 

The  chief  function  of  the  Gallup  Poll  is 
not  to  predict  elections,  however,  but  to 
measure  the  will  of  the  people  on  public 
issues  —  to  record  their  mandate  on  the 
questions  which  are  seldom  settled  at  elec¬ 
tions. 

Election  forecasting  serves  merely  as  a 
test  to  indicate  whether  this  measuring  in¬ 
strument  can  report  accurately  the  pulse  of 
the  nation  on  the  great  issues  which  con¬ 
front  the  nation  and  may  influence  its 
destiny  for  decades  to  come. 


Just  HOW  Accurate  WAS  the  Callup  Poll  November  7? 
_  _ _  ELECTiON  GALLUP 

Majority  of  Popular  ..  ..  '■ 

and  Electoral  Votes  •  •  •  R4N»sevelt  Roosevelt 


RIGHT  .  . 

Close  Election  in 

Civilian  Popular  Votes  *  * 

52.5% 

51.5% 

RIGHT  •  • 

Addition  to  F.D.R.  nuijority 
from  soldier  vote  •  •  • 

+1% 

+1% 

RIGHT  .  . 

Total  Possible  Electoral 

Votes  for  Roosevelt  ass 

4^12 

44» 

RIGHT  .  . 

Sure  States  for 

Dewey*  s  s  s  s  s  s  s 

12 

!• 

RIGHT  .  • 

Minimum  Electoral 

Votes  for  Dewey*  s  s  s 

m 

85 

(*  Best  estimate  as  of  Nov.  9tli) 


9  YEAR  BATTING  AVERAGE  IN  164  ELECTIONS 

Now  the  seasoned  veteran  of  164  national,  local,  and  state  pre-election  sur¬ 
veys,  the  Gallup  Poll  has  maintained  a  batting  average  of  approximately  .900. 

Absolute  accuracy  is  a  myth  in  any  science  and  opinion  measurement  is  no 
exception.  In  making  48  separate  state  predictions,  the  Institute  confi¬ 
dently  expects  that  it  will  place  some  states  on  the  wrong  side.  Its  chief  aim 
is  to  keep  its  average  state-by-stale  error  below  the  normal  3  or  4  per  cent 
probability  of  error. 

1944  state-by-state  predictions  equaled,  perhaps  excelled,  1940  record. 
Average  error  held  down  to  2.4%. 
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PROGRAMS  OF  SALES  AND  RETAIL  DIVISIONS  OUTUNED  BY  COMMITTEE 


continued  from  page  7 
4  Associates;  W.  G.  Pfaflfen- 
berger,  advertising  director,  Lot 
Angelet  Times;  C.  £.  Phillips, 
advertising  manager,  Rockford 
(111.)  Morning  Star  and  Regis¬ 
ter-Republic;  William  £.  Robin¬ 
son,  advertisiu  director,  Neuj 
York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Jo¬ 
seph  R.  Scolaro  of  Osborn, 
Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Co. 

Developed  at  the  request  of 
the  NA£A,  the  other  new  ac-. 
tivity,  the  Retail  Advertising 
Department,  will  be  a  complete¬ 
ly  directed  and  administered 
department  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  its  running,  outside  of 
the  raising  of  funds,  to  be  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  NA£A.  ! 

That  organization  had  orig¬ 
inally  planned  to  establish  a 
retail  bureau  to  function  inde¬ 
pendently,  but  decided  jointly 
with  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
that,  considering  overhead  and 
the  many  interlocking  activities 
between  national  and  retail  ef¬ 
fort,  the  retail  operation  would 
be  more  effective  if  coordinated 
with  the  national. 

When  it  was  under  considera¬ 
tion,  study  showed,  according  to 
the  plan,  that  there  is  evidence 
of  the  need  for  an  improved 
newspaper-retailer  relations  pro¬ 
gram  and  that  both  advertising 
and  non  -  advertising  retailers 
exert  an  important  Influence  on 
national  advertising  thinking, 
all  of  which  affected  the  de¬ 
cision  to  include  a  retail  bureau. 

Betcdl  Bud9«t 

For  this  division  the  budget 
will  be  16  2/3%  of  all  dues  be¬ 
yond  the  present  level  ($400,- 
000)  of  Bureau  revenue,  and  at 
present  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  the  Retail  Committee  of  the 
NA£A  are  completing  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  comprehensive 
program  for  the  department. 

Memberskip  in  the  Retail 
Committee  is:  James  W.  £gan, 
Jr.,  advertising  manager,  New 
York  Times;  Don  Bernard,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Washington 
Post;  J.  T.  Griscom,  advertis¬ 
ing  director.  Nashville  Banner; 
Henry  W.  Manz;  Aubrey  F.  Mur¬ 
ray,  advertising  director.  New 
Orleans  Times-Picagune;  W.  R. 
Robinson,  advertising  manager, 
Muncie  (Ind.)  Evening  Press; 
George  C.  Steele,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin;  Thomas  J.  Turner, 
business  manager,  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review,  and  Robert 
A.  Wolfe,  advertising  director, 
Dayton  (O.)  News. 

As  far  as  general  organization 
is  concerned,  the  Bureau  will 
continue  to  be  governed  by  the 
Committee  in  Cmarge,  composed 
of  publishers,  general  managers 
and/or  business  managers  and 
providing  geographical  and  size- 
of-newspaper  representation. 

Under  the  plan  the  Bureau 
will  consist  of  two  divisions,  an 
administrative  one  in  charge  of 
general  Bureau  affairs  and  car¬ 
rying  out  the  policies  of  the 
Conunittee  in  Charge,  and  the 
Sales  Division,  in  charge  of  all 
selling  activities  including  pro¬ 
motion  and  research,  and  work¬ 
ing  under  the  Sales  Committee. 

Expansion  of  personnel  in¬ 
cludes  engaging  “the  ablest. 


THEY'RE  IN  AGAIN 

ADD  to  the  growing  ranks  oi  telepathists  oi  the  drawing  board  the 
names  oi  Leo  loseph  Roche  of  the  Buffalo  Courier-^press  and 
lohn  Collins  of  the  Montreal  Gasette.  The  cartoons  above  both  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  respective  newspapers  on  Nov.  1.  Roche's  (1)  is  titled: 
"Cleaning  'Em  Up";  Collins  captioned  his:  "Chases  Dirt". 


most  outstanding  man  avail¬ 
able”  as  sales  manager  to  head 
the  Sales  Division  and  strength¬ 
ening  the  sales  staff  in  New 
York,  Chicago  and  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast.  The  director  of  the 
Bureau  will  become  the  director 
of  the  Administrative  Division 
and  promotion  will  continue  to 
be  handled  by  the  research  and 
promotion  manager  while  re¬ 
search  will  be  supervised  by 
him. 

Provided  the  million  dollar 
goal  is  reached,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  annual  salan^  budget 
for  new  employes  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  ^00,000. 

Other  Developments 

With  $100,000  more  than  is 
now  available  budgeted  for  that 
division,  the  Research  and  Pro¬ 
motion  Department  will  be 
greatly  enlarged;  business  paper 
advertising  campaigns  will  be 
expanded  and,  subject  to  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Sales  Commit¬ 
tee,  use  of  motion  pictures  and 
other  media  wiU  be  made  to 
present  the  new^aper  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  and  a  social 
service. 

The  annual  million  -  dollar 
budget  on  which  the  plan  is 
predicated  is  to  be  raised  by 
each  newspaper’s  agreeing  to 
pay  yearly  for  a  minimum  of 
three  years  a  sum  equal  to  1% 
of  its  1942  national  advertising 
revenue  after  deduction  of  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  commissions 
and  cash  discounts,  and  exclud¬ 
ing  supplements  such  as  mag¬ 
azine  sections.  Also,  the  an¬ 
nual  dues  for  any  membership 
shall,  under  the  plan,  not  be 
less  than  $100  nor  more  than 
$20,000. 

Tlie  plan  will  become  effective 
if  it  receives  the  minimum  ap¬ 
proval  of  80%  of  the  present 
U.  S.  membership,  represent¬ 
ing  a  minimum  dues  basis  of 
$750,000  a  year,  on  or  before 
March  1,  1945.  The  Committee 
in  Charge  is  asking  that  re¬ 
sponse  be  made  before  Dec.  IS, 
1944,  so  that  there  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  get  the  plan  into 
operation  by  March  1. 

As  developed  from  individual 
written  proposals  discussed  in 


detail  and  approved  as  published 
in  the  brochure  accompanying 
the  basic  plan,  the  Sales  Com¬ 
mittee  members  have  prepared 
their  own  plan  of  operation. 

Its  two  main  objectives  are: 
“to  develop  a  sound,  logical, 
forceful  sales  theme  and  method 
of  sales  presentation  which  will 
capitalize  to  the  fullest  the  in¬ 
herent  value  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  as  compared  with  any 
other  form  of  advertising”;  and 
“to  so  guide  and  develop  the 
sales,  research  and  promotion 
activities  of  the  Bureau  that 
( 1 )  consistent  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisers  will  be  sold  on  re¬ 
maining  so,  (2)  users  of  other 
media  will  be  convinced  of  the 
profit  potential  in  newspapers, 
and  (3)  non-advertisers  will  be 
persuaded  to  advertise." 

The  committee  intends  to  de¬ 
velop  its  basic  sales  ttieme, 
“Advertising  dollars  should  fol¬ 
low  market  potentials,”  by  pre¬ 
senting  data  that  will  show: 
lack  of  uniformity  in  various 
sections  of  the  coimtry  and  in¬ 
dividual  markets  because  of 
such  variations  as  climatic  and 
geographic  conditions,  for  ex¬ 
ample;  waste  inherent  in  radio 
network,  magazine  and  other 
inflexible  “national  coverage” 
buys;  the  ability  of  newspapers 
to  parallel  advertising  pressure 
exactly  with  sales  opportunities, 
and  that  every  newspaper  mar¬ 
ket  is  a  good  market  for  some 
products. 

The  latter  will  be  strength¬ 
ened,  the  plan  proposes,  by 
market  research  “to  establish 
just  what  markets  are  the  best 
for  each  particular  advertised 
product.” 

Sales  promotion  under  the 
sales  manager  will  be  greatly 
enlarged  and  the  intention  is, 
among  other  things,  to  engage 
specialists  to  assist  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  promotional  plans.  Spe¬ 
cific  presentations  to  be  made 
to  certain  key  advertisers,  con¬ 
sidering  the  latter’s  own  prob¬ 
lems,  are  provided  for,  as  is 
research  of  such  scope  that  it 
will  “command  the  req;>ect  of 
the  market  research  divisions  of 
both  agencies  and  advertisers— 


so  complete  that  it  will  becooM 
the  source  for  market  data.” 

Contact  with  eill  trade  associa¬ 
tions  in  order  to  place  oa  thi 
programs  of  their  meetlngi 
speakers  on  topics  helpful  to 
newspaper  advertising,  and  tho^ 
ough  dissemination  of  news  and 
information  about  newspaptr 
advertising  to  the  business  and 
trade  press  are  both  to  be  given 
special  consideration. 

With  regard  to  the  retail  bu¬ 
reau  the  Sales  Committee  hai 
also  outlined  five  major  objae 
tives:  to  disseminate  dig^ 
and  details  of  proper  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  material;  to 
encourage  and  assist  newspaper 
retail  advertising  salesmen  is 
securing  more  linage  from  ee 
tablish^  advertisers  and  to 
create  new  advertisers  throu|^ 
sale  of  ideas  and  improved  serv¬ 
ice;  to  nudce  all  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  more  efficient;  to  provide 
competent  sales  contact  with  ill 
persons  who  influence  media  se¬ 
lection,  and  to  inaugurate  and 
execute  a  sound  retailer  rela¬ 
tions  program. 

To  give  the  member  newspa¬ 
pers  a  definite  conception  of  how 
the  Retail  Bureau  will  operate, 
the  Retail  Committee  of  the 
NAEA  has  prepared  an  outline 
of  its  proposals  on  the  theme 
that  the  purpose  of  the  bureau 
will  be  “to  foster  and  devdop 
retail  newspaper  advertising.” 

Continuing  Service 

With  the  supplying  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  salesmen  with 
all  matter  of  background  mate¬ 
rial  important  to  operating  in 
the  retail  field  as  its  primary  ob¬ 
jective,  the  bureau  will  ful>^ 
tion  as  a  fountainhead  of  in¬ 
formation,  continuous  in  its  flow 
to  advertising  departments. 

Among  other  things  it  wiU 
provide  basic  training  prograni 
in  the  fundamentals  of  retailing; 
make  available  staff  training  ms- 
terial;  provide  a  digest  of  exist¬ 
ing  daiai  on  retail  operation;  de¬ 
velop  a  continuous  idea  and  copy 
service;  operate  retail  clinlo. 
and  see  that  all  newspapers  are 
provided  with  all  material  “that 
will  enable  our  salesmen  to  be 
better  equipped  in  terms  of  in¬ 
formation  on  and  knowledge  oi 
retail  operations  than  are  sakr 
men  for  any  other  medium.” 

In  addition,  the  bureau  wiU 
function  with  all  trade  associa¬ 
tions,  keeping  them  fully  and 
favorably  informed  regarding 
newspapers;  develop  result  stor 
ies  for  the  trade  press  and  live 
news  of  interest  to  retaitan; 
keep  the  heads  of  chain  organ¬ 
izations  sold  on  newspapers  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  ths 
Sales  Committee  will  do  with 
national  advertisers  and  devdnp 
basic  local  presentation  the^ 

These  numerous  activities  will 
be  administered  by  an  executlvs 
committee  of  three,  who,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Retail  Committal 
itself,  will  select  the  men  for  ths 
top  jobs  of  director  of  the  bu¬ 
reau,  sales  promotion  managw 
sales  manager  and  Pacific  Coast 
manager. 

All  four  executives  are  to  bg 
men  with  thorough  knowledgi 
of  retailing  and  newspapering. 


■  DITOft  ft  PUBLISHIR  far  NovmAm-  11.  1«** 


GOVERNMENT  STATES  POSITION  ON  AP  CASE 


foHtimutd  from  pagt  64 
MVWaUicrtnv  enterprlae  in  wliicb  the 
dtiodioU  are  en«:tt«ed. 

I,  BialuiMi  of  Newapaiten  ror  C«m- 
P(Mt*  Keaaona  eaanot  b*  Jnstlfled 
M  ■  Reasonable  Means  of  8ecuilnc 
far  the  AP  Members  that  1‘art  o(  the 
Vitae  of  AI*  News  which  Inheres 
la  Iti  Bzelusiveacat 
ns  defendants  contend  that  because 
Iks  ralue  of  news  depends,  from  the 
inaff*'***  standpoint,  to  a  consider- 
lUi  decree  on  its  ezcloalTeness,  the 
liMhBC  of  competitors  of  AP  members 
Ina  participation  in  the  collective 
iivscaUierins  uudertakinii:  is  a  rea- 
iiisble  means  of  preservinc  for  each 
amber  the  exclusiveneHs,  and  hence 
lbs  TSlne.  of  the  news  cathered  by  AP 
H  behalf  of  all  memberH.  Tlie  defen- 
iiats  Imply  that  to  eliminate  the  rirht 
Is  exclude  newspapers  for  competitive 
mtsos  would  strike  a  body  blow  at 
Dsfi  collection  by  this  type  of  an 
ornolsatlon. 

We  believe  that  the  defendants’  re- 
ilrilnts  cannot  be  justified  upon  such 
irenods.  Certainly  this  is  so  if,  as  we 
hsTS  previously  contended,  the  re- 
itniats  crowinR-  out  of  the  exclusion  of 
empetitors  are  of  a  kind  forbidden 
W  ths  Sherman  Act  and  their  lerality 
tbnfon  does  not  depend  upon  Ju- 
iod  appraisal  of  their  bad  and  cood 
cooeecaences  or  of  the  relative  value  of 
Iks  interests  which  are  respectively 
Ihnsteoed  and  promoted.  If  the  Court 
losi  not  accept  this  view,  the  suc- 
(tsted  defense  is  likewise  unavaillnc 
il  the  defendants’  airreement,  by  oper- 
disc  to  deny  to  newspapers  access  to 
important  news  sources,  threatens  a 
miblic  interest  which  outranks  any  in¬ 
terest  which  the  defendant  newspaper 
proprietors  may  have  in  barrlnx  others 
(rem  participating  in  their  collective 
>iiterprise. 

While  the  Government  therefore  does 
sot  believe  that  the  reasoimbleness  of 
Ike  defendants’  restraints,  based  upon 
lbs  snalocy  of  ancillary  restraints  or 
otherwise,  is  open  for  consideration,  it 
fishes  to  point  out  that  AP’s  own  his¬ 
tory  snd  operations  Indispntably  refnte 
ths  contentions  (1)  that  exclusiveness 
It  M  essential  element  of  value  In  the 
newt  which  \P  rathers  and  (8)  that 
the  ristat  to  exclude  a  competitive  news- 
piper  from  AP  news  is  iiecssary  to 
protect  this  value. 

The  defendants  arrue  that  if  AP 
news  must  be  shared  with  any  com¬ 
petitor  who  desires  to  become  a  mem¬ 
ber.  this  substantially  eliminates  exclu- 
dveoees  as  an  clement  of  value  in  the 
news  which  AP  rathers.  It  is  further 
nnetled  that  it  is  a  serious  question 
fhether  an  impairment  of  such  value 
tsay  not  materially  impair  the  attract- 
tlTenciw  and  vitality  of  iratherinr  news 
by  a  collective,  newspaper-controlled 
ortaniaatlon  such  as  AP  and  sow  the 
•eods  of  .\P’s  dislntesration.  'The  his¬ 
tory  of  .VP.  however,  establishes  the 
ooBtrary.  AP  has  alwrays  had  more 
than  one  member  in  thw  same  city 
ud  field  in  a  number  of  cities.  In 
these  cities,  where  the  member  had  no 
oidnsivp  rirht  to  AP  new*.  AP  mem- 
berihip  and  service  have  boon  retained 
by  those  who  had  them  and  have  been 
Ptxerly  sourht  by  those  who  did  not. 
The  AP  membership  in  such  cities  has. 
In  sITect.  proclaimed  that  the  advantares 
of  cooperative  news  ratherinr  Im- 
messurshl.v  outweirh  the  ilisadvantare 
of  not  havinr  an  exclusive  rirht. 
flthln  the  particular  member’s  field 
tad  cKy.  to  nows  rathered  tn  this 
*ty. 

To  eliminate  the  rirht  to  exclude 
s  newspaper  for  competitive  reasons 
oot  to  intrcHluee  a  new  or  untried 
Pyinciplc  into  the  slrneture  of  .VP.  To 
sUainate  such  rirht  does  not  destroy 
attribute  of  AP  news  essential  to 
the  sneccssful  functloninr  of  n  newa- 
ntherinr  arency  operatinr  on  behalf  of. 
•Dd  inbieet  to  the  control  of,  its  news- 
Piper  members.  To  eliminate  such 
dfht  is  to  destro.v  only  the  Increment 
of  monopoly  value  enjoyed  by  the  proo- 
«t  members  by  virtue  of  the  power 
to  exclude  competitors  riven  by  the 
membership  .agreement. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  not  attackinr  the  validity  of 
peoTlsiona  of  tbe  bw-laws  i^di 
^hibit  AP  and  any  member  from 
AP  news  to  a  nomnember. 
*aese  provisions  protect  the  exeluslve- 
oeas  of  AP  news  as  aralnst  those  who 
have  not  contributed  to  Ita  cost  and 


who  have  not  accoptod  the  other  ublica- 
Uoiu  which  momborshlp  entatlo. 

P.  Neither  In  Form  nor  In  bubatanee 
Is  the  Exclusion  from  AP  Member¬ 
ship  and  News  BeiHurls  the  Act  of  a 
8in(le  Trader  KxcrrisinR  his  own 
Independent  Discretion  in  tSclectinc 
Those  with  whom  lie  Will  Deal 
AP  urges  that  this  Court  should 
ignore  tbe  lact  that  exclusion  of  com- 
Iictitors  from  the  coiuiiiercc  in  news 
which  the  members  curry  on  through 
.AP  is  by  \-lrtue  of  agreement  among 
some  1,'160  indep«‘n<leiit  newspaper  en- 
terprisoo  and  should  treat  the  exclusion 
us  if  it  were  the  act  of  a  single  trader 
independently  selecting  Ids  cti.siouiers. 
The  grounds  upon  which  this  plea  ap- 
Iiears  to  be  baaed  are  1 1 1  that  news 
collection  through  a  eoolierative  form 
of  organization  serves  eertaiii  useliil 
purpoaeo  and  (8)  that,  as  applied  to 
the  restraints  here  involved,  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  agreement  of  a  group 
not  to  deal  with  outsiders  and  a  sin¬ 
gle  trader's  refusal  to  deal  is  one  of 
form,  not  substance. 

.As  to  the  first  ground,  it  is  sufficient 
to  refer  to  the  established  rule  that  a 
i-omhinatlon  which  promotes  certain  de¬ 
sirable  objectives  does  not,  by  reaaon 
of  this  fact,  obtain  a  license  to  im- 
liose  restraints  of  trade  prohibited  by 
the  Sherman  Act.  The  rule  is  a  for¬ 
tiori  applicable  where,  aa  here,  the 
desirable  objectives  which  eoolierative 
■action  may  promote  are  wholly  sep¬ 
arable  from  the  restraints  of  trade  re¬ 
sulting  from  membership  restriction, 
as  is  attested  by  the  long  standing  ami 
satisfactory  co-exlstence  of  competitive 
member  paiiors  in  many  cities. 

Rqually  untenable  is  the  second 
ground  advanced,  that  there  is  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  substance  between  the  com- 
htnation  of  most  of  the  country’s  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  to  collect  news  through 
a  common  agent  and  news  collection  by 
a  stock  corporation  organised  for  profit 
such  as  U.P.  or  INS.  .Among  important 
dtfTerenoes  are;  AI’  as  the  common 
agent  of  its  members  is  backed  by  the 
resources  of  all  member  papers  and 
hence  require*  little  capital  contribu¬ 
tion  or  reserves  since  it  can  always,  by 
;uiseHAment.  recoup  costs  of  operation, 
whereas  the  ordinary  stock  eorporatien 
has  the  resources  only  of  its  own  capital 
and  earning  power.  It  operates  Iree 
frosn  income  tax  liability,  and  its  mem- 
liers,  by  receiving  service  at  cost  in¬ 
stead  of  at  cost  plus  the  news  agency’s 
normal  profit,  share  in  the  profits  in¬ 
cident  to  the  news-collection  business 
without  paying  a  tax  on  dividend  dis¬ 
tribution  of  income.  The  reciprocity  of 
agreement  incident  to  the  cooperative 
form  of  organization  enables  it  to  ob¬ 
tain  exclusively  the  local  news  of  its 
member*  whereas  corporations  such  as 
i'P  and  INS.  serving  the  same  news¬ 
papers  as  .A'P.  cannot  obtain  local  news 
from  them  even  on  the  iion-excluslve 
basis  iirovWed  for  in  contracts  with 
non-.VP  Mibecrlhers. 

.A  further  significant  and  vital  cUf- 
ferciice  ia  that  the  rcslrainta  of  trade 
resulting  from  the  denial,  for  com¬ 
petitive  reasons,  of  .AP  membership  and 
news  are  direetly  and  solely  due  to  the 
organization  of  .AP  as  a  cooperative 
funetioning  under  the  rules  and  limi¬ 
tations  agreed  upon  by  ita  member*. 
If  AP  were  a  stock  eorporation  or¬ 
ganized  for  profit  it  would  seek  to  in- 
ereaae  its  profit*  ami  news  coverage 
iiy  expanding  it*  newspaper  cilentele. 
"nip  membership  agreement,  however, 
rmiuires  .AP  to  put  the  eompetitive  in- 
lerests  of  it*  several  members  ahead 
of  those  which  would  actuate  It  were 
it  operating  .as  a  unitary  organization. 
.AP  recognizes  this  liy  asserting  that  its 
restriction  of  membership  ’’has  greatly 
facilitated  and  stimulated  the  growth 
of  compeitive  news-gathering  services.” 
Notwithstanding  -AP’a  contrary  sug¬ 
gestion.  it  is  clear  that  if  the  Interests 
of  AP  are  considered  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  a  funetioning  entity  rather 
than  from  the  standpoint  of  the  com¬ 
petitive  interests  of  it*  individual  mem¬ 
bers.  AP  benefits  from  additions  to 
membership  In  a  eitv  and  field  where 
there  is  a  member.  Pnder  the  require¬ 
ment  for  report  of  local  news,  addi¬ 
tional  membership  augments  AP's  news 
coverage.  Additional  membership  like¬ 
wise  adds  to  AP’s  revenue  reeources. 
The  contrary  conehisien  does  not  fol¬ 
low  merely  because  .AP’s  ho.ard  of  di¬ 
rectors  ha*  chosen  up  to  the  present 
to  alloeate  expense  to  a  dty  and  field 


and  to  divide  such  allocatiou  among 
the  members  tbereiu.  irrespective  of 
their  number. 

The  newspapers  served  by  AP  have  a 
voice  in  its  management  and  coutrol, 
but  subscribers  to  U.P.  uiid  INS  have 
no  such  control  over  tbelr  operations. 
This  is  a  difference  going  to  substance; 
AP  has  averretl  that  it  is  this  charac¬ 
teristic  which  gives  its  news  service 
peculiar  value.  Its  answer  to  the 
complaint  states : 

‘‘The  nature  of  the  -ervice  furnished 
by  .AP  and  the  resulting  contribution 
which  AP  has  made  to  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  complete  and  unbiased  in¬ 
formation  of  world  events  and  condi¬ 
tions  .'ire  not  fortuitous,  but  stem 
from  the  very  I'baraoter  of  .AP's  or¬ 
ganization.  This  in  turn  reflects  tbe 
experience  gained  in  a  long-continued 
struggle  by  newspapers  to  obtain  ef- 
lective  cooperative  control  over  the 
news  gathering  and  distributing  facil¬ 
ities  upon  which  they  depend. 

The  question  of  the  legality  under 
the  Sherman  .Act  of  :in  agreement  be¬ 
tween  U.P.  or  IN'-  and  a  subscriber 
to  its  news  service  not  to  furnish  news 
to  a  competitor  of  the  subscriber  is 
not  now  liefore  this  Court.  We  have 
already  indicated  why  it  is  far  from 
■'inconceivable.''  as  .AP  believes,  that 
there  should  be  one  rule  for  AP  and 
another  for  U.P.  and  INS.  But  what  is 
important  to  note  is  that  such  an 
■igreement  by  U.P.  or  INS  would  not  be 
within  the  rule  that  refusal  to  deal  l>y 
a  single  trailer  does  not  violate  the 
Sherman  .Act  even  if  the  trailer  uses 
his  iiower  of  customer  selection  to  pro¬ 
mote  particular  resale  price  or  other 
policies.  Rather,  such  agreement  would 
involve  relinqnishment  of  the  power 
independentl.v  to  select  one’s  enstomer*. 
for  tbe  purpose  of  restraining  or  sup¬ 
pressing  the  competition  of  others  with 
the  favored  customer.  It  would  be 
analogous  to  an  agreement  between  a 
distributor  of  copyrighted  film*  and  his 
first  licensee  calling  for  restrictive  con¬ 
ditions  in  subsequent  Ib'enses  granted 
by  the  distributor  to  competitor*  of 
the  first  licensee,  such  a*  was  lield 
illegal  under  the  Sherman  Act  in 
Interstate  Cirriilt.  Inr.  v  United  Stutes, 
’The  cases  involving  commodity  ex¬ 
changes  cited  by  AP  do  not  deal  with 
or  consider  any  question  similar  to 
that  here  presented,  namely,  whether 
.an  agreement  by  the  member*  of  a 
membership  corporation  to  exclude 
competitors  of  tbe  individual  membi‘rs 
from  certain  trade  violates  the  Sher¬ 
man  Act.  In  Board  of  Trade  v.  Christie 
Grain  A  Stock  Co.,  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  collected  quotations  on  sales 
made  on  the  Board  and  delivered  the 
quotations  to  telegraph  companies  im- 
•ler  agreements  to  transmit  the  quo¬ 
tations  only  to  persons  approved 
by  the  Board.  In  a  suit  to  en¬ 
join  unauthorized  use  of  these  quo¬ 
tations  the  question  decided  by  this 
Court  was  that  the  alleged  gambling 
character  of  the  sales  on  the  Board 
was  not  a  defense  to  unauthorized  use 
of  the  quotations.  The  Court  said  that 
the  legality  under  the  fAherman  -Act 
of  the  contracts  with  telegraph  com¬ 
panies  was  not  before  It,  and  it*  dic¬ 
tum  that  the  contract  in  restraint  of 
monopoly  or  contract  in  restraint  of 
lr,adc  was  not  directed  to  their  ex- 
citisory  aspect.  As  to  this,  the  Court 
said  that  the  scheme  to  cxelude  bucket 
shops  simply  restraineil  acquisition  of 
the  quotations  “for  illegal  purposes." 

I’nited  State*  v.  New  York  Coiree  A 
Sugar  Exrhaogr,  Inc.,  presented  solely 
the  question  whether  the  evidence  es¬ 
tablished  the  Government's  charge  that 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  had  conspired  to  establish  ar- 
lificial  prices  for  sugar. 

In  Moore  v.  New  A  ork  Cotton  Kx- 
rhsnge,  quotations  of  prices  estab- 
Usbcil  in  sales  on  the  Exchange  were 
distributed  only  to  r>ersons  approved 
by  the  Exchange  anil  appUcarts  were 
required  to  agree  not  to  use  the  quo¬ 
tations  in  connection  with  a  bucket 
shop.  This  Court  held  that  the  Ex¬ 
change  liid  not  violate  the  Sherman 
Act  when  it  refused  the  quotations  to 
a  concern  which  it  had  found  to  be 
organized  as  a  cover  to  permit  bucket 
shop  operations.  The  case  involved 
disposal  of  a  by-product  of  the  busl- 
r.ess  carried  on  by  Exchange  members 
and  the  refusal  to  deal  was  not  for 
the  purpose  of  restricting  competition 
with  Exchange  member*. 


.\ppalarliUii  Coals,  Ine.  v.  United 

State*,  did  no;  involve,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  any  refusal  to  deal  or  exclu¬ 
sion  of  others  from  advantages  of  joint 
action.  While  membership  in  the 
agency  organized  to  market  bitnmlnons 
coal  was  limited  to  80%  of  tbe  com¬ 
mercial  tonnage  of  the  producing  area, 
lets  than  that  percentage  had  sought 
membership.  .And  In  Greer,  Mills  A 
Co.  T.  Stoller,  no  question  of  violation 
of  the  Sherman  .Act  or  of  restraint  of 
trade  at  common  law  was  passed  upon. 

The  ten  case*  cited  by  AP  as  holding 
that  cooperative  association*  may  with¬ 
hold  association  privileges  from  non¬ 
member*  have  even  less  relevancy  to 
the  issue*  here  than  the  commodity  ex- 
ch.ange  case*.  With  two  exceptions,  no 
question  of  resiraint  of  trade  either  at 
common  law  or  under  state  or  Federal 
statute  was  even  considered  in  these 
ten  case*,  and  the  two  exceptions  re¬ 
ferred  to  tn  the  margin  in  no  respect 
support  the  defendants  here. 


n 

A.  The  Members’  Agreement  not  to  Give 
their  IxieiU  New*  to  nny  Noomember 
The  Government  is  not  attacking  the 
requirement  of  the  AP  by-law*  that 
every  member  furnish  bl»  local  news 
to  AP.  It  attack*  only  the  require¬ 
ment  that  no  regular  member  shall  fur¬ 
nish,  ”or  permit  anyone  to  furnish, 
such  news  to  a  nonmember.  By  virtue 
of  thi*  requirement,  the  1,888  regular 
.AP  members  have  entered  Into  a  mnln- 
lateral  agreement  to  Interchange  thetr 
local  newe  exclusively  ■with  each  other 
and  have  reciprocally  agreed 
sell  snch  news  to  or  exchange  It 
any  nonmember.  The  extent  to  whlim 
the  agreement  Waakets  the  country  la 
shown  by  the  fact  ‘h**  “  “®™- 

ing  newspapers  havliig  98%.  and  Uter- 
noon  papers  having  74%.  of  the  total 
circulation  In  theee  reepecUve  flel^. 

We  submit  that  the 
principles  discussed  in  connection  vrt« 
the  AP  membership  restrletlons  elssrly 
establish  the  Invalidity  of  thU 
ment.  It  Is  a  combined  agreement  by 
thg  newspaper  member*— comprising  a 
preponderant  part  of  the  entire  industry 
—that  each  will  not  deal  with  any  non¬ 
member  respecting  tbe  local  now*  whlM 
It  gather*.  It  is  also  an  agrsement  W 
independent  biisine#*  enterpri^ 
tain  an  advantage  in  trade  for  them¬ 
selves  by  a  pooling  of  information  from 
which  others  are  exrindsd. 

'The  agreement,  like  that  rating  to 
admission  of  new  member*,  la  almjd 
at  and  effects  a  restraint  of  competi¬ 
tion.  ’The  agreement  not  to  fumlah 
ports  of  local  news 

restrict*  the  -lonrcee  of  new*  available 
to  every  noii-AP  newspaper  competitive 
with  any  member.  Snch  newspapers  ne- 
ccssarilT  rely  upon  the  news  service  of 
UP  or  INS  for  ri-porls  of  spontaneous 
news  in  localities  other  than  their  own. 
The  agreement  among  the  regular  mem¬ 
bers  of  AP  bars  U.P.  and  INS  from  ob¬ 
taining  from  them  the  spontaneous 
news  which  they  gather  and  shuts  off 
U.P.  and  INS  from  a  quick  and  reliablo 
source  of  information  a*  to  unanti¬ 
cipated  events  of  all  kinds. 

The  district  court  wa*  of  tbe  opinion 
that  the  agreement  for  an  exclusive 
interchange  of  the  members’  local  nev'* 
fell  within  the  rule  that  a  reatneUve 
covenant  necessary  to  the  protection  of 
property  transferred  is  ’reasonable  . 
The  court  further  said  that  token  by 
itself,  and  apart  from  the  restriction* 
upon  ’ membership,  the  agreement— 
"would  bo  vaUd;  It  is  essential  to 
tbe  protection  of  the  main  purpoM 
that  the  member  who  fnmiehed 
“spontaneous”  news  •  •  •  shall  not 
fleetroy  the  vah»  ol  what  ie  trane- 
ferred  by  making  It  available  to 
othere.  before  It  can  be  published. 
We  submit  that  the  district  court* 
analysis  of  this  matter  was  incomploto 
and  erroneous.  The  common  typo  of 
an  "ancillary”  or  ’’partial”  restratot 
Is,  as  the  court  noted,  a  covenant  by 
the  seller  ol  a  buslnees  or  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  practice  not  to  compete  with  the 
buyer,  this  being  uphold  a*  in  aid  ol 
the  main  lawful  purpose  of  the  con¬ 
tract  If  the  covenant  is  reasonably 
limited  in  duration  and  territorisl  cov- 
erage.  In  the  preeent  case  the  agree¬ 
ment  is  not  between  a  single  seller  snd 
buyer  (treating  the  -AP  member  as  the 
seUer  and  AP  as  the  buyer).  The 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  10 

nouncements  will  also  be  made 
over  50  radio  stations  in  the 
same  markets.  The  campaign  is 
in  the  hands  of  Erwin,  Wasey 
k  Co.,  Inc. 

In  the  promotion  of  its  “Name 
the  Swan"  contest,  Levek  Bros. 
Co.  will  place  748-line  ads  in 
452  dailies  in  426  cities  between 
now  and  Dec.  15,  the  contest 
deadline.  Full-page  color  ads 
in  eight  national  magazines, 
^1-^age  black  and  white  ads 
in  nve  farm  publications  and 
radio  commercials  have  also 
been  scheduled.  The  agency  is 
Young  &  Rubicam. 

The  American  Express  Co.  has 
named  J.  M.  Mathes  to  direct  its 
advertising  and  publicity  on 
Travelers’  Cheques. 

Through  a  nation-wide  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaign 
during  November,  PnxsBURY's  is 
offering  all  youngsters  an  ani¬ 
mated  circus  coloring-book  free 
upon  receipt  of  one  Pillsbury’s 
Pancake  Flour  box  t<m.  Ads, 
prepared  by  McCann-Erickson, 
are  in  comic  strip  form,  run¬ 
ning  in  comic  sections  In  IS 
Sunday  newspapers.  The  four 
Kernels  are  again  featured  in 
this  series. 

Launching  an  intensive  pro¬ 
motion  of  its  baby  foods  in  the 
New  York  area.  H.  J.  Heinz  Co. 
will  place  ads  in  32  newqtapers. 
Three  ads  will  appser  each 
week  over  a  13-we^  period. 
The  campa^  will  be  siqnile- 
men  ted  by  24-alieet  and  S-i^eet 
poster  di^lays  throughout  the 
territory.  The  agency  is  the 
Maxon,  Inc. 

Encineebdic  and  Research 
CoRP.,  Riverdale,  Md..  airplane 
de^ner  and  manufacturer,  has 
appointed  Pettingell  &  Fenton, 
Inc.  as  its  advertising  counsellor. 
Although  no  definite  schedule 
has  been  announced,  consumer 
copy  on  the  spin-proof  personal 
airplane  is  being  prepared  for 
key  newapaiiers  wroughout  the 
country  and  weekly  and  nranth- 
ly  magazines. 

The  M.  H.  Hackett  Co.  an¬ 
nounces  the  resignation  of  the 
Anchor  Hocking  Glass  Corp.  ac¬ 
count,  effective  Jan.  1. 

Gibson  Art  Co.,  greeting  card 
manufacturer,  has  nam^  the 
Christiensen  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy,  Chicago,  to  handle  its  ac¬ 
count.  T^  operations  in  vari¬ 
ous  markets  are  now  being  de¬ 
veloped. 

The  U.  S.  Gauge  Co.,  Sellers- 
ville.  Pa.,  has  appointed  John 
Falkner  Arndt  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  as  its  advertising 
agency. 

S&W  Fine  Foods  has  opened 
a  campaign  for  S&W  apple  juice 
in  newspaper  magazine  sections, 
support^  by  daily  newspaper 
advertising  and  radio  in  the 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
New  England  areas.  Ihe  agency 
is  the  Samuel  C.  Croot  Co. 

The  Arizona  Ford  Dealer  Ad¬ 
vertising  Assn,  has  appointed 
the  Los  Angeles  office  of  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Co.  to  handle  its 
advertising. 

The  Simplicity  Pattern  Co., 


New  York,  maker  of  patterns 
for  home  sewing,  has  appointed 
Grey  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
to  handle  its  advertising. 

Domestic  Sewing  Machine 
Co.,  Chicago,  has  named  Fuller 
&  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  Cleveland, 
as  its  advertising  agency,  'fhe 
agency  will  also  handle  adver¬ 
tising  for  Clark  Brothers  Co., 
Inc.,  effective  Jan.  1. 

Unicorn  Press,  publishers  of 
Funk  &  Wagnall’s  new  Standard 
Encyclopedia,  has  appointed 
Franklin  Bruck  Advertising 
Agency,  effective  Jan.  1.  Max 
Sackheim  is  account  executive. 

T.  Miller  &  Son,  New  York, 
maker  of  tobacco,  confectionery 
and  post  exchange  supplies,  has 
appointed  S.  Duane  Lyon,  Inc., 
to  handle  its  advertising.  A 
campaign  will  start  shortly  in 
newspapers  throughout  the 
country  and  in  trade  papers, 

Harry  Winston,  dealer  in  dia¬ 
monds  and  rare  jewels,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Willard  B.  Golvin  Co. 
to  direct  his  advertising.  News¬ 
paper  ads  placed  by  retail  deal¬ 
ers  will  back  a  magazine  cam¬ 
paign. 

Fawcett  Publications,  Inc., 
has  named  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.  and  L.  E.  McGivena  &  Co., 
to  handle  its  advertising,  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  1.  McCann-Erickson 
will  represent  Fawcett  in  its 
periodical  and  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  on  all  magazines  ex¬ 
cept  Life  Story  and  True,  which 
McGivena  agency  will  handle. 

Tylon  Products,  maker  of 
cold  permanent  wave  prepara¬ 
tions,  has  named  Blaine-Thomp- 
son  as  its  advertising  agency. 
Plans  for  a  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  campaign  are  under  way. 

Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn, 
recently  used  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  space  to  salute  Brooklyn 
schools  for  their  War  Bond  and 
Stamp  purchases.  The  ad  also 
makes  known  the  store’s  offer  to 
give  a  flag  to  schools  with  90% 
of  the  students  cooperating  in 
this  way. 

Copy  is  being  placed  by  C.  F. 
McIntyre  &  Associates.  Detroit, 
for  Salutaris  Mineral  Springs 
Co.  mineral  water,  with  plans 
calling  for  two  newspaper  in¬ 
sertions  weekly  in  papers  on  the 
schedule  through  1945. 

Appointing  Goodkind,  Joice  & 
Morgan  to  handle  its  account  af¬ 
ter  Dec.  1,  Mid-Continent  Air¬ 
lines,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  plans  a 
newspaper  and  direct  mail  cam¬ 
paign. 

Delco  Appliance  Division  of 
General  Motors  Corp.,  Roches¬ 
ter,  has  appointed  the  Hutchins 
Advertising  Co..  Inc.,  Rochester, 
to  direct  its  advertising. 

To  publicize  its  home  safety 
contest  open  to  all  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  home  equipment  and 
house  furnishings  in  the  U.  S., 
Lewis  &  Conger,  New  York  spe¬ 
cialty  store,  plans  an  extensive 
national  advertising  campaign 
during  1945-46.  Insertions  in 
New  York  newspapers  will  open 
the  campaign  and  heavy  sched¬ 
ules  are  planned  later  for  nearly 
all  media.  The  award  will  be 
made  in  February,  1946. 

Gray  Manufacturinc  Co., 
nruiRer  of  radios  and  electronic 


equipment,  recently  placed 
through  Wilson  tc  Haight,  Inc., 
a  full-page  institutional  ad  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  newspapers. 
Headlined  “What’s  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  a  clock?’’  the  ad 
consists  of  a  conversation  be¬ 
tween  two  workers  concerning 
that  question  and  relating  it  to 
which  if  any,  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  business,  i.e.,  man¬ 
agement,  workers,  distributors. 
'Ihe  Gray  Co.  has  granted  per¬ 
mission  for  this  ad  to  be  re¬ 
printed  without  credit  over  the 
signature  of  any  advertiser  who 
wishes  to  sponsor  it  “in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  greater  public  under¬ 
standing  of  the  American  enter¬ 
prise  system.’’ 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 
Railroad  Co.,  has  named  Charles 
Daniel  Frey  Advertising  Agency, 
Chicago,  to  direct  its  advertising 
program. 

Illinois-Rockford  Corp.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  appointed  Goldman  & 
Gross,  Chicago  agency,  to  han¬ 
dle  its  advertising. 


Ralston  H.  Coffin,  for  g, 
past  two  years  with  the  WFl 
has  joined  the  food  group  K 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

Paul  V.  Luts,  formerly  g 
charge  of  RCA  engiaento 
products  advertising,  hu 
Maxon,  Inc.,  as  account  laa- 
ager  for  the  Specialty  Prodeci 
Division  of  General  Ehcctrle; 

Thomas  J.  Clausen,  fomat; 
with  Presson,  Inc.,  as  auielm 


frantM  per-  advertising  manager,  has  jojig 
•  this  ad  to  be  re-  Moselle  &  Eisen  as  head  of  he 
hout  credit  over  the  production  department,  ifoo 
E  any  advertiser  who  Margo  will  head  two  new  de 
ponsor  it  “in  the  in-  partments  in  the  agency,  ns 
reater  public  under-  iicity  and  radio, 
the  American  enter-  fred  R.  Swansen,  fonoair 
with  Maxon,  Inc.  and  Koopan 
&  Eastern  Illinois  Robinson-Neumen  Studios,  m 
J.,  has  named  Charles  Jean  Craig,  formerly  with  1 
Advertising  Agency,  Walter  Thompson,  C^cno, 
direct  its  advertising  have  joined  MacDonaliHkA 
Co.,  Chicago.  Mr.  Swansea  In 
tocKFORD  Corp.,  Chi-  been  named  production  mag- 
ppointed  Goldman  &  Wr;  Miss  Craig,  producUona 
ago  agency,  to  han-  sistant. 
rtising.  John  Jamison  has  resigned  hk 

position  as  first  vice-president  d 
the  Art  Directors  Club,  Net 

Among  AdverBsingFolk 

“TTZZTTZ _  Carl  K.  Withers,  pretideatof 

GARRIT  LYDECKER,  who  has  the  Lincoln  National  Bank,  has 
been  a  contact  man  on  the  been  elected  president  of  Hit 
Lever  Brothers  accoimt  since  Advertising  Club  of  Newiii 
June,  1943,  has  been  appointed  N.  J. 

.  *  Allen  Krohn,  recently  die 
charged  from  the  U.  S.  NUr® 
Corps,  has  been  appointed  pit 

foin^  JL  Ibihionn  duction  manager  for  the  Piori 

joined  Young  &  Rubican  in  1937,  Advertising  Co. 
having  been  associated  previ-  .  ^  *  *  . 

ously  with  the  Better  Business  Bernsoiw.  formerly  aeTO 

Bureau.  editor  of  Click  magizbit 

fAUDon .  T  cwAo...  J  II  xj  bas  joined  David  O.  Aliber  Aat 

W?BB  have  be;n  appointed  Vi 

presidents  of  Cockfield,  Brown  Edward  J  Rosenwald,  for 
&  Co.,  Ltd.  Both  are  directors  advertising  manner  of 

of  the  organization  with  which  Inc.,  Memphis,  hu 

they  have  been  associated  for  the  Blow  Co.  in  an  ezit 

over  20  years.  Mr.  Smart  is  utive  capacity, 
with  the  agency’s  Montreal  of-  Mary  Fillius,  previously  oi 
flee,  Mr.  Webb  the  Toronto  of-  the  copy  staff  of  Grey  Adwtir 
flee.  ing  Agency,  Inc.,  has  joloal 

Harry  C.  Waterston,  former-  Doherty,  Clifford  &  ShenfieM  a 
ly  account  executive  of  S.  ®  copywriter. 

Duane  Lyon  has  joined  Ray-  Harry  Hult,  for  the  past  yen 
Hirsch  Co.  as  a  vice-president,  art  director  of  Arthur  Kudne. 

Sam  Groden,  production  man-  Inc.,  has  resigned  and  will  mw 
ager  of  Shappe-Wilkes,  Inc.,  has  shortly  to  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
been  elected  a  vice-president  of  where  he  plans  to  devote  S» 
the  sgency.  time  to  psintin^. 

Philip  J.  Stomberg  and  Harry  Bert  Emmert  has  beM 
J.  Knox  have  been  named  vice-  pointed  art  director  of  Macyi 
presidents  of  A.  C.  Nielson  Co.  succeeding  Richard  Salm^  wto 

Maiu.n»a  CASS*.,  former^-  1«  iS,  Sk 

pointed  supervisor  of  market  re-  Baldwin  Garretson,  lorjaw 
search  at  Doherty,  Clifford  &  staff  correspondent  of  the  OW 
Shenfield.  Added  to  the  agen-  t»an  Science  Monitor,  has  jouw 
cy’s  publicity  staff  has  been  St.  Georges  &  Keyes,  Inc.,  as  ir 
Robert  O’Donnell,  who  has  just  sistant  public  relations  director, 
returned  from  Army  service.  Maj.  James  M.  Baxter,  Wln^ 
He  was  previously  with  the  sor,  Ont.,  has  been  appointed 
Chicago  Daily  News.  president  and  chairman  of  the 

Robert  F.  Kendall  and  N.  De  board  of  directors  of  the  McKin 
Filippes,  connected  with  For-  Advertising  Co.,  Ltd. 
eign  Advertising  &  Service  Bu-  Arthur  C.  Scheifle,  for  the 
reau  for  the  past  17  years,  have  past  three  years  executive  s*f 
resigned  to  form  their  own  retary  of  the  Huron-Clinto 
agency,  Kendall  and  De  Filip-  Metropolitan  Authority  pa* 
pes,  specializing  in  export  ad-  way.  has  joined  the  staff  * 
vertising.  OflBces  are  in  the  Grace  &  Bement,  Inc.,  Detroit 
Stein  way  Hall  Bldg.,  New  York.  He  will  head  the  new  pb® 
Herbert  Greenwald,  associate  board  of  the  agency, 
art  director  of  Macy’s  advertis-  Ralph  Nelson,  of  Abbott 
ing  department,  has  resigned  to  Kimball,  has  been  elected  prew 
join  Amos  Parrish  and  Co.,  as  dent  of  the  Production  M*** 
art  director.  Club  of  New  York  for  1946. 
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Free  tip  from  The  Fire  Chief 


This  Is  a  Fire  Chief  .  .  . 


He’ll  tell  you  that  to  put  out 
a  fire  he  tries  to  cover  the 
main  points  of  flame  first, 
but  in  order  to  completely 
cover  the  flames  he  must 
play  water  over  the  whole 
fire. 

There  are  some  manufac¬ 
turers  who  aren’t  using  this 
proven  method  of  complete 
coverage  in  their  selling  to 
the  rich,  demanding  NEW 
ENGLAND  market. 


This  Is  a  Shopping 
Basket .  .  . 


It  belong  to  a  New  Ekigland 
housewife.  If  you  see  any  of 
l^ur  products  in  it,  then  you 
can  be  sure  she  is  lojral  to 


your  brand.  You  see.  New 
England  women  often  take 
a  long  time  in  choosing  a 
brand  but  after  they  do,  they 
have  a  habit  of  sticking  with 
it. 

If  you  don't  see  your  product 
in  her  basket,  it’s  ten  to  one 
you  haven’t  talked  to  her 
(and  her  sister  housewives) 
often  enough — via  New  En¬ 
gland  newspapers. 


This  Is  a  Steady  Wage- 
Earner  .  .  . 


He’s  at  lunch  now — reading 
his  newspaper.  In  a  few  min¬ 
utes  he’ll  be  back  on  the  job 
cutting  ship  steel.  And,  some 
day  soon,  he  knows  he’ll  be 
busy  on  that  same  steel  cut¬ 
ting  job  but  for  products  of 
peace. 

He’s  busy — because  it’s  prac¬ 
tically  New  England  tradi¬ 
tion,  since  Plymouth  Rock, 
to  be  busy — ^making  machine 
tools,  airplane  parts,  electric¬ 
al  equipment  and  hundreds 
of  other  products. 

Doesn’t  it  nuke  sense  that 
a  good  place  to  sell  things  i* 
where  people  make  things? 
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Sell  ALL  New  England 


Are  you  in  all  the  New 
England  markets  it’s  profit¬ 
able  for  you  to  sell?  Check 
your  list  against  this  one. 
These  papers  should  be 
working  for  you  .  .  . 

MAINE 


■•afor  Dally  Nawt  (M) 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Coacord  Menner>Patrlot  (E) 
Kaana  Santinal  (E) 

u _ Il.l.... 


VERMONT 
Barra  Tima*  (E) 

BanniagTon  Baaaar  (E) 

Burllngron  Fraa  Prau  (M) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Bavarly  TImai  (E) 

Barton  6loba  (MAE) 

Barton  Globa  (S) 

Barton  Part  (M) 

Barton  Port  (S) 

Borton  Racord  A  Amariean  (ME) 
Barton  Sunday  Advartitar  (S) 

BracMon  Entarprtta>T1ina»  (E) 

Capo  Cad  Standard-TTmat, 

Hyannit  (E) 

Fall  Rl^r  Harald  Nawi  (E) 

FHehburq  Santinal  (E) 

HavonMil  Gaiatta  (E) 

Lawranca  Eagla-Trlbona  (ME) 

Naw  Badford  Sunday  Standard-TTmat 
(S) 

Naw  Badford  Standard  Tlmat  (E) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

PlttfMId  Barkthlra  Eagla  (E) 

Salam  Nawt  (E) 

Tauntsm  Gazarta  (E) 

Waltham  Nawt  TrIbuna  (E) 

Woreartar  Talogram  and  E^ning 
Gazatta  (MAE) 

Woreartar  Sunday  Talagram  (S) 
RHODE  ISLAND 
Paurtnckat  TTmat  (E) 

Wart  Warwick  Pawtuxat  Vallay  Daily 
Tlmat  (E) 

Waantoekat  Cali  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgavart  Pott  (S) 

BHdgaport  Port-Talagram  (MAE) 
Danbury  Nawt-TImot  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 
liait^d  Cooraat  (S) 

Maridaa  Journal  (S) 
kjaridaa  Racord  (M) 

Now  Brit^  Harald  (E) 

Naw  Havaa  Ragitlar  (fiU) 

Naw  London  Daw  (E) 

Not^Hc  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bullatin  and  Racord  (k4AE) 
Watarbury  Rapublican  A  Amarictn 
(h4AE) 

Watarbury  Rapublican  A  Amarica* 
(MS) 


Stars  &  Stripes 
Of  London  Has 
An  Anniversary 

.  .  .  And  Staffers  Hope  It's 

The  Last  .  .  Plans  for 
German  Edition  “Cooking*' 

London,  Nov.  2 — Another  pa¬ 
per  was  in,  another  day  was 
over,  and  then  somebody  said, 
“Well,  guys,  happy  birthday!” 
and  somebody  else  said,  “Yeah, 
let’s  go  drink  to  it,”  and  the 
gang  wound  its  way  through  the 
maze  of  corridors  that  add  up 
to  The  Times  of  London  build¬ 
ing,  and  felt  its  way  through 
the  blackout  that  still  blankets 
London  at  night,  and  nosed  iti 
way  into  the  lager  they  drink 
here  for  beei>— and  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  London  edi¬ 
tion  of  StarM  and  Stripet,  the 
“dally  newspaper  oi  U.  S.  Armed 
Forces  in  the  European  Theater 
of  Operations,”  had  come  and 
gone. 

This  was  really  Anniversary 
2A.  Because  Stars  and  Stripes 
started  operation  here  as  a 
weekly  April  16.  1M2.  It  went 
daily  on  Nov.  2,  1942.  It  has 
been  a  daily  ever  since — a  daily 
headache  to  the  guye  who  put 
it  out,  as  every  daily  is  a  head¬ 
ache  to  the  guys  who  put  it  out, 
and  a  dally  tribute  to  the  versa¬ 
tility  and  enthusiasm  and  per¬ 
spiration  and  ability  of  a  group 
of  G.I.  newspaper  men  who  are 
giving  their  fellow  G.I.’s  in  this 
theater  one  of  the  best  danuied 
newspapers  for  its  size  and 
weight  you’ve  ever  seen. 

Dmly  Tabloid 

At  this  writing,  the  London 
edition  is  a  tabloid  published 
daily  except  Sunday.  It  runs 
four  pages  every  day  except 
Mondays  and  Saturdays,  when  it 
goes  to  eight.  It  is  produced  in 
the  plant  of  the  London  Times 
of  London,  and  circulation,  al¬ 
though  a  military  secret,  runs 
into  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 
There  is  a  plan — there  are  al¬ 
ways  plans — to  run  it  eight 
pages  daily. 

At  this  writing,  too,  the  Lon¬ 
don  edition  is  one  of  three  edi¬ 
tions,  each  run  as  a  separate 
and  individual  newspaper.  ’I%e 
Mediterranean  edition,  produced 
in  Rome,  runs  eight  pages  daily. 
And  the  Paris  edition,  which 
keeps  a  close  connection  with 
the  London  edition,  runs  four 
pages  daily  with  a  weekend 
eight.  Plans  are  cooking,  too, 
for  an  edition  for  the  troops  in 
Germany — to  be  produced  even¬ 
tually  in  Berlin. 

Present  at  roll  call  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  anniversary  here  were  Pete 
Lisagor,  managing  editor,  for¬ 
merly  of  Unit^  Press  and  the 
Chicago  Daily  News;  Leonard 
Giblin,  wire  editor,  formerly 
with  Associated  Press  in  Boston; 
Bob  Wood,  copy  desk,  formerly 
with  the  Detroit  Free  Press; 
George  Maskin,  formerly  with 
the  Detroit  Times;  Tony  Cor- 
daro,  picture  editor,  formerly 
with  the  Des  Moines  Register  A 
Tribune;  Dick  Wilbur,  formerly 
with  the  Denver  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News;  Bill  Taylor,  formerly 


AS  Jimmy  Durante  soys,  everybody  wonU  to  get  into  the  act.  Especially  when  there's  a  cametaam 
around.  Which  is  what  happened  when  a  photog  hit  the  city  room  oi  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  ’-nitu 
edition,  on  its  second  anniversary  os  a  dcdly.  Characters  shown  ore  (1.  to  r.).  bock  row:  Geetyi 
Masldn.  Detroit  Times:  Bill  Taylor,  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Roland  W.  Bowers.  Toledo  Blade;  A.  Vidiu 
Lasky.  Chicago  Sun:  Sid  Schopiro,  New  York  East  Side  News;  John  Wentworth,  Bangor  (Me.)  Neva 
Bryce  Burke,  UJ*.  Washington;  Dick  Taylor,  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News;  Cecil  Suiter,  Seottle;  GerM 
Brekke.  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Tribune-Forum;  Dick  Wingert  Iowa  City  cartoonist;  Bill  Dunbar,  Auburn,  N.  T. 
and.  peeping  around  Luke  Doheny,  Chicago.  FVont  row:  Tony  Cordaro  (with  phone),  Des  Moines  Regie 
ter  &  Tribune;  Mark  E.  Senigo,  New  York;  Irvin  S.  Taubkin.  New  York  Times;  Pete  Lisagor. 

Doily  News;  and  Bob  Wood.  Detroit  Free  Press. 


with  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  cable  desk;  Mark  £. 
Senigo,  ^>orts  editor,  who  joined 
the  Army  right  after  getting  out 
of  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism; 
John  Wentworth,  sports  desk, 
formerly  of  the  Bangor  (Me.) 
News;  Sid  Schapiro,  former  New 
York  East  Side  News  reporter; 
A.  Victor  La^y,  former  New 
York  correspondent  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun;  and  Irvin  S.  Taubkin, 
former  assistant  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Times. 
Dick  Wingert  of  Iowa  City,  la., 
is  staff  cartoonist. 

Of  these,  Senigo  and  Wingert 
are  the  only  ones  who  were  on 
the  staff  when  the  sheet  started. 
Others  of  the  early  staff,  now  in 
Paris,  are  Bob  Moora,  formerly 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une;  Bud  Hutton,  co-author  of 
the  recently  published  "Air 
Gunner’’;  G.  K.  Hodenfield,  for¬ 
mer  U.P.  man  in  Iowa  City;  and 
Charles  W.  White  of  Muncie, 
Ind.  Ben  F.  Price,  Des  Moines 
Register  fc  Tribune  alumnus,  is 
currently  in  New  York.  Ralph 
Martin  is  in  Rome. 

Hutton  isn’t  the  only  staff  man 
who  has  broken  out  into  a  book. 
Whigert,  who  created  that  popu¬ 
lar  G.I.  character  “Hubert,”  also 
has  a  volume — a  book  of  Hubert 
— in  the  London  bookstalls. 

'Ihe  jubilation  at  the  anni¬ 
versary  get-together  was  not 
marred  by  the  phrase  usually 
cropping  up  at  such  occasions: 
“Hope  we’re  all  here  for  next 
year’s.”  'This  is  one  sheet  whose 
staff  hopes  it  is  out  of  business 
by  then. 

■ 

Welles  Pieces  Credited 

A  series  of  newspaper  articles 
by  Sumner  Welles  is  reported  to 
have  inspired  Argentina’s  sur¬ 
prise  move  in  calling  a  Pan- 
American  conference  to  discuss 
the  conflict  between  the  Amer¬ 
ican  republics  and  Argentina. 
’The  Welles  articles,  published  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
criticized  the  State  Department’s 
failure  to  take  the  initiative  in 
calling  such  a  conference  to  clar¬ 
ify  the  Republics’  case  against 
Argentina. 


Job  Surveys 
May  Be  Used 
To  Set  Wages 

’The  use  of  thorough  and  scien¬ 
tific  job  surveys  as  an  argument 
for  the  first  time  in  newspaper- 
American  Newspaper  Guild 
wage  negotiations  loom  as  a 
possibility  in  the  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror  and  guild  wage  discussion 
recently  submitted  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  by  Herman  A.  Gray. 

With  the  job  surveys  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  publishers  and 
separately  by  the  guild  in  the 
New  York  Times,  Mirror,  Jour- 
nal-American,  News  and  World- 
Telegram  plants  still  incomplete, 
the  injection  of  survey  results 
into  the  Joiurnal-American  wage 
arbitration  under  George  W. 
Alger,  is  less  probable.  (E  &  P, 
Oct.  28,  p.  96). 

Meanwhile,  though  continuing 
its  own  survey  begim  some  time 
ago,  the  News  has  distributed 
about  125  of  the  guild-printed 
job  evaluation  questionnaires  to 
department  heads  in  order  to 
obtain  its  own  evaluation  of 
each  type  of  position  along  the 
lines  indicate  by  the  guild 
survey. 

Guild  Queationa 

Omitting  intangibles,  the  guild 
survey  among  the  employes 
themselves  aims  50  questions, 
with  subheads,  at  the  overt  facts 
of  each  job,  beginning  with  the 
general  query,  “Describe  in  de¬ 
tail  your  present  job  and  the 
specific  duties  you  perform  in 
the  course  of  your  daily  work,” 
and  becoming  more  specific  with 
“What  is  the  most  important 
part  of  your  job?”  and  “Are  you 
called  upon  to  perform  other 
tjrpes  of  work  than  that  usually 
performed?” 

The  next  seven  questions  deal 
with  instruction  and  supervision, 
degree  (much,  some,  little, 
none)  and  source. 

Questions  11  and  14  concern 
the  type  of  work  supervised  by 
the  worker  (routine,  variable, 
complicated),  number  and  type 


of  persons  supervised.  A  quee 
tion  on  the  amount  of  moncr 
handled  follows. 

The  necessity  for  decisions  by 
the  employe  on  such  problox 
as  selection  or  omission  of  newt 
stories,  make-up,  libel,  censoe 
ship  of  advertising,  news  em¬ 
phasis  (or  advertising),  adho- 
ence  to  publication’s  policy  is 
queried  in  No.  16,  then  deadline 
pressure,  speed  of  decisions,  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  equipment  or 
financial  error,  creation  of  new 
methods  of  work,  minimum  vol¬ 
ume  of  work,  and  accuracy  in 
successive  questions. 

Nos.  19  and  25  concern  the 
type  and  number  of  reports  re 
quired.  No.  28  machines  used 
and  how  long.  Among  these 
queries  is  another,  “To  what  de¬ 
gree  and  extent  does  your  job 
require  making  decisions  wfaieh 
are  based  on  the  analysis  of 
facts?” 

Physical  disadvantages  are 
considered  in  five  questions  oo 
lighting,  ventilation,  noise, 
crowds,  eye  strain;  fumes,  dirt 
acids,  weather,  nerve  tension, 
etc.;  posture;  physical  effort  and 
probable  injuries. 

Questions  on  present  contract 
group,  salary,  experience  ratini, 
tenure  in  industry  and  in  job 
lead  to  “Is  your  present  job  title 
or  group  classification  correct?" 
and  the  final  “If  it  is  not,  state 
the  reasons  why,” 

The  guild  hopes  to  complete 
evaluation  of  some  results  from 
workers  within  the  next  two 
weeks,  but  the  survey  by  m^ 
agement  will  probably  not  be 
ready  then. 

■ 

Fat  Salvage  Ad 

The  American  Fat  SalvU* 
Committee,  Inc.,  is  now  oflerinl 
to  newspaper  advertising  ma^ 
agers  the  eighth  in  its  seriM  of 
prepared  coperative  ads  urP®! 
housewives  to  support  the  nj 
salvage  campaign.  The  ad,  built 
around  the  theme  that  close^ipj 
of  the  war  show  no  let-up  in  at 
mands  for  used  kitchen  fat,  1* 
available  upon  request  in  five  or 
eight  coliunn  size. 
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Rotail  Sloacms  Senate  Body  Probes 
if®.  Slogans  Programs 

BnnQ  ijCIIltCI  Washincton,  Nov.  ft-^‘New8’’ 

_  -  broadcasts  have  come  under  sur- 

Tft  StOlTBS  Krrriv  velUance  oi  the  Senates  Com- 

iO  J^VAXiy  mittee  on  Campaign  Expendi- 

With  slogans  galore — from  the  tures  where  the  charge  has  been 
old  standby,  “Do  Your  Christ-  made  that  some  of  them  are 
mas  Shopping  Early,”  to  an  al-  more  in  the  nature  of  partisan 
llterative  "Avoid  the  Perils  of  campaign  speeches  rather  than 
Procrastination”  —  retail  adver-  objective  reports, 
tiling  copy  throughout  the  na-  insurance  company  sponsors 
tlon  this  week  hit  on  that  one  have  attracted  particular  inter¬ 
big  theme:  Get  your  gifts  before  est  of  the  Senators.  Committee 
stocks  are  exhausted.  Counsel  Herbert  T.  Murphy  said 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  investigations  at  this  point  con- 
reservoir  of  Christmas  Club  sav-  cem  the  Pennsylvania  Manufac- 
ings  won’t  be  released  until  after  turers’  Casualty  Co.,  and  the 
Thanksgiving,  some  stores  have  Pennsylvania  Manufacturers’  As- 

_  _ ^  sociation  Fire  Insurance  Co., 

•tCM  ^  both  operated  by  the  same  board 

'  I  of  directors. 

/'  lud  I  Another  election  complaint, 
i{  ^  Mr.  Murphy  said,  involves  a  let- 

'g  ’. -.y  ‘  ter  written  to  stockholders, 

\  '  agents  and  employes  by  H.  K. 

Dent,  president  of  American 
,  First  National  Co. 

Insurance  companies  have 
.  1-  -.7  been  engaged  in  a  hard  flght  to 

f  '  bring  about  reversal  of  a  Su- 

'  .1  ...  preme  Coiurt  decision  holding 


Nashville  •  .  .  city  of  churches  ...  is  headquar¬ 
ters  for  ten  big  church  organizations  whose  pub¬ 
lishing  houses  and  executive  boards  make  Nash¬ 
ville  one  of  the  great  church  administration 
centers  of  the  world.  More  religious  literature 
is  published  annually  in  Nashville  than  in  any 
other  city  in  America.  Nashville’s  stability,  civic 
pride  and  high  ideals  are  due  in  no  small  part 
to  its  331  churches,  representing  twenty  deno¬ 
minations.  This  city  of  churches  and  homes  is 
covered  by  Nashville’s  two  great  newspapers. 

Nashville  City  Zone  Population . 257,726 

Nashville  Market  Population . 920,843 


Nashville  Banner 

EVENING 

'^rhe  Nashville  Tennessean 

MORN'INC  SUNDAY 

Newspaper  Printing  Corporation,  Agent 

REPRESENTED  BY  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A  FAMILY  FRIEND 


In  the  composing  room  they’ll  tell  you  it’s  an  Intertype  ^  a  streamlined  mecha 
nism  that  sets  lines  of  type  with  speed  and  accuracy.  Yet  it  is  actually  some¬ 
thing  more.  It  has  proven  itself  a  real  friend  to  the  American  press  ^ 
and  to  the  public,  too.  For  without  machines  such  as  the 
Intertype,  the  mass  printing  and  publishing  we  know 
today  would  not  be  economically  possible.  They 
have  helped  in  bringing  information,  edu¬ 
cation  and  inspiration  to  all  people. 


SCT  IN  EGMONT  FAMILY 


INTERTYPE 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW  SECTION 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOUHTH  ESTATE 

SUITE  1700  TIMES  TOWEB  •  NEW  YORK  •  42ND  STREET  AND  BROADWAY 


Designers  Flooded  with  Orders 
is  Dailies'  Project  Dam  Bursts 

New  York  City  Firm  Has  $10,000,000  List 
Including  Louisville,  Dayton  Plants 

By  Jerry  Walker 


POST-WAR  and  many  “soon-as- 
possible”  newspaper  construc¬ 
tion  jobs  are  flooding  the  work¬ 
rooms  of  designers  and  struc¬ 
tural  engineers,  bursting  the 
planning  package  which  has 
been  holding  a  12-year  potential 
of  expansion  needs. 

"The  dam  has  broken!”  is  the 
way  David  Elwell  of  Lockwood 
Greene  Engineers,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  described  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week  as  he  revealed  standing  en¬ 
gagements  which  would  run  to 
nearly  $10,000,000  worth  of  new 
buildings  and  equipment  for 
eight  clients. 

While  publishers,  who  visit 
Mr.  ElwelTs  office  daily,  think  in 
terms  of  post-war  projects,  be¬ 
cause  of  current  limitations, 
most  of  them  are  anxious  to  get 
going  immediately  on  some 
phases  of  their  expansion  pro¬ 
grams.  One  publisher  flew  into 
New  York  the  other  day  from 
the  West  Coast  to  consult  with 
the  engineers  on  a  large-scale 
development;  another  came  from 
outside  the  continental  United 
States;  several  New  Englanders 
were  in  for  conferences. 

Meeds  Hove  fifed  Up 
The  newspaper  business,  said 
Mr.  Elwell,  had  very  little  in¬ 
centive  during  the  depression 
days  to  think  about  building  ex¬ 
pansion,  and  then  the  war 
stopped  consideration  of  many 
projects.  But  now  there  are  at 
least  12  years  of  expansion  needs 
f  waiting  to  be  satisfied. 

!  “Up  until  recently,”  he  re- 
I  marked,  “we  didn’t  feel  as  if  we 
^  had  any  manpower  shortage  at 
r  all  in  our  designing  staff,  but  the 
flow  of  newspaper  jobs  is  begin- 
™g  to  tax  our  facilities.  Pub¬ 
lishers  who  have  any  idea  at  all 
of  undertaking  construction 
work  after  the  war  would  do 
well  to  get  preliminary  discus¬ 
sions  and  layouts  prepared  now.” 

The  biggest  project  being 
worked  out  now  by  Lockwood 
Greene  is  for  the  Louisville 
Cwrier- Journal  and  Times.  Pur¬ 
chase  of  the  site  at  the  corner 
of  Sixth  and  Broadway  in  Louis¬ 
ville  was  announced  in  the  last 
week  by  Mark  Ethridge,  vice- 
prnident  and  publisher. 

Another  major  newspaper  job 
on  the  boards  is  that  of  the  Day- 
(Ohio)  Journal-Herald, 
plans  for  which  have  been 


worked  out  with  Herbert  L. 
Fairfield,  publisher.  They  pro¬ 
vide  for  extensive  renovation  of 
the  existing  plant  and  new  con¬ 
struction  to  include  a  pressroom 
big  enough  for  10  Goss  press 
units,  with  two  folders;  large 
newsprint  storage  space,  a  deliv¬ 
ery  dock,  mailroom  and  general 
offices. 

The  Louisville  papers  an¬ 
nounced  more  than  $125,000  had 
been  paid  for  the  new  site  on 
which  a  publishing  plant  and 
office  building  will  be  erected 
for  the  newspapers.  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WHAS,  and  the  Standard 
Gravure  Corporation.  Addition¬ 
al  property  has  been  acquired. 

“In  order  to  be  ready  at  such 
time  as  may  seem  propitious  for 
actual  construction,”  said  Mr. 
Ethridge’s  announcement,  the 
firm  of  Lockwood  Greene  Engi¬ 
neers  has  been  retained  as  archi¬ 
tects  and  engineers  “because  of 
their  extensive  experience  in  the 
design  of  newspaper  plants.” 

That  experience,  according  to 
Mr.  Elwell,  goes  back  about  25 
years  when  he  worked  on  the 
plan  for  the  new  midtown  home 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  faced  the  problem  of  hous- 
a  modern  manufacturing  and 
office  plant  in  a  building  on  a 
plot  100  feet  square.  Since  the 
delivery  room  and  newsprint 
storage  had  priority  on  the  lower 
floors,  special  construction  had 
to  be  designed  for  the  pressroom 
about  the  ground  level,  guarding 
against  vibration  and  providing 
adequately  for  the  weight. 

Mr.  Elwell  views  newspapers 
as  an  “ideal  mass  production  ac¬ 
tivity,”  calling  for  special  struc¬ 
tural  requirements.  Each  plant 
presents  a  different  challenge  to 
the  engineer. 

In  the  Louisville  project,  no 
attempt  is  being  made  to  design 
a  building  of  a  monumental  type. 
All  Mr.  Ethridge  asked  for  is  “an 
efficient  plant  with  simple  archi¬ 
tectural  lines”  to  provide  for  the 
growth  of  the  newspapers  and 
future  propects  of  Louisville  and 
the  Kentuckiana  area. 

The  newspaper  presses  are 
nearly  20  years  old  and  are  ob¬ 
solete,  according  to  Mr.  Eth¬ 
ridge,  by  modern  standards  of 
speed,  capacity  and  four-color 
printing.”  The  gravure  firm  and 
radio  station  likewise  are  deemed 
to  have  inadequate  facilities. 


G«n.  La*  Chan  YI,  mana9ar  of  tha  Canfral  Govarnmanf’t  mornin9>avanin9 
daily,  Shao  Tan  Pao,  looks  ovar  a  copy  of  his  papar  as  it  comas  from  tha 
prass  in  his  plant.  (Photo  by  14th  U.  S.  Air  Forca.) 


All  Set  for  50  Years  China  Dally  Issuod 

By  Crude  Hefliods 


Alford  Went  to  Raleigh 
Just  to  Install  Machines 

Fifty  years  ago  this  month  a 
young  man  arrived  at  Raleigh. 
N.  C.,  from  New  York  to  install 
three  Linotype  machines  for  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer. 

He  must  have  liked  the  place, 
because  LeRoy  Franklin  Alford 
is  still  there,  as  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent. 

Alford  recalls  how  the  opera¬ 
tors  were  skeptical  at  first — so 
much  so  that  they  kept  the  12 
cases  of  hand  tsrpe  over  in  the 
corner  “for  an  emergency.”  It 
took  them  six  months  to  get  used 
to  the  idea  of  setting  type  by 
machine. 

When  Alford  went  to  Raleigh, 
the  News  and  Observer  had  14 
persons  working  on  the  paper 
and  the  heating  plant  consisted 
of  an  old-fashioned  laundry 
stove  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

He  worked  first  as  an  operator, 
then  as  foreman  of  the  compos¬ 
ing  room.  In  1921,  he  became 
mechanical  superintendent. 

Only  one  man  has  been  with 
“the  Old  Reliable”  longer  than 
Alford.  That’s  Josephus  Daniels, 
editor  and  publisher,  who  ac¬ 
quired  the  News  and  Observer 
in  1894. 

Joins  Linotype 

Elmer  D.  Manning,  well- 
known  Linotype  operator  of 
Minneapolis,  has  joined  the  Mid¬ 
west  agency  staff  of  the  Lino¬ 
type  company.  He  is  now  at  the 
a  production  engineer. 


Pictures  distributed  in  the 
United  States  by  the  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Office  of  the  14th  Air 
Force  reveal  some  of  the  crude 
methods  used  in  publishing  the 
Chinese  Central  Government’s 
daily  newspaper.  Shoo  Ton  Poo. 

For  one  thing,  apprentices  sat 
the  type  by  hand  in  small 
“sticks”  that  resemble  boxes. 
One  picture  shows  Gen.  Lee 
Chen  Yi,  manager  of  the  paper, 
supervising  the  type-setting  op¬ 
eration  while  Kao  Tze  Yi,  chief 
editor,  looks  on.  The  type  is  in 
cases  standing  against  a  wall. 

The  press  work  is  done  on  an 
old-fashioned  flatbed  machine, 
fed  by  hand.  Other  scenes  show 
the  newspaper  boys  hurrying 
into  the  street  to  dispose  of  the 
available  circulation.  The  cir¬ 
culation  office  is  severai  blocks 
from  the  printing  plant,  yet  the 
caption  of  a  picture  says  it  shows 
General  Lee  looking  over  “a 
stiU-wet  newspaper”  in  the  door¬ 
way  of  the  circulation  office.  A 
spectator  examines  the  bulletin 
board,  on  which  the  sheets  of 
the  newspaper  are  displayed. 

General  Lee  has  a  staff  of 
about  20  persons,  his  wife  being 
the  general  business  manager, 
and  the  pictures  indicate  their 
eight-year-old  son,  Lee  Wei  Sin, 
has  an  important  role  in  the 
business,  since  he  appears  in  al¬ 
most  every  scene.  TTie  staff  in¬ 
cludes  wire  service  clerks,  an  en¬ 
gineer,  a  feature  editor,  and  a 
special  correspondent. 
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Present  Machinery  Held  Capable 
Of  Much  Belter  Printing  Job 

Revolutionary  Changes  Are  Far  Off, 

In  Opinion  of  Leslie  Griner,  Chicago  Sun 


e 

HEREWITH  it  fh«  partial  text  of 
an  addratt  given  by  Letlia  J. 
Griner,  Chicago  Sun  mechanical 
tuparintendant,  before  the  Inland 
Daily  Pratt  Attociation  annual 
meeting  latt  month. 

e 

THERE  is  a  more  or  less  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  existing  today 
that  the  manufacturers  who  sup¬ 
ply  our  equip¬ 
ment  have  a  lot 
of  new  major 
ideas  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  printing 
with  which  they 
intend  to  sur¬ 
prise  us  as  soon 
as  the  war  is 
over. 

Many  of  these 
ideas  are  purely 
speculation.  The 
printing  presses, 
line-casting  ma¬ 
chines,  stereo¬ 
machinery  and  photo-engraving 
equipment  will  be  practically 
the  same  as  that  manufactured 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and 
which  is  today  operating  in  your 
own  plants.  True,  the  equip¬ 
ment  available  at  the  end  of  the 
war  will  have  some  improve¬ 
ments  and  refinements,  but  all 
in  all  there  will  be  no  revolu¬ 
tionary  change  in  machinery  or 
methods  for  several  years  to 
come. 

Many  lightweight  metals  may 
find  their  way  into  the  various 
machines  used  in  the  printing 
and  publishing  business.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  many  and  varied  new 
uses  for  plastics  will  eventually 
be  refiected  in  the  production  of 
our  daily  papers.  However, 
these  too,  are  five  or  ten  years 
away. 

There  have  been  announce¬ 
ments  of  entirely  new  presses, 
which  will  be  a  combination  of 
gravure,  offset  and  letter  press 
or  relief.  These  are  mostly  in 
the  laboratory  stage  and  will  not 
be  ready  for  our  need  for  several 
years.  We  believe  that  instead 
of  new  methods  of  reproduction, 
we  should  exhaust  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  methods  of  printing 
that  we  now  have. 

Need  to  Improve  Motkods 

We  are  a  long  way  from  hav¬ 
ing  accomplished  the  best  that  is 
possible.  The  fact  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is,  that  in  quality  reproduc¬ 
tion  we  have  slipped  backward 
somewhat  in  the  past  two  years. 
What  has  brought  this  general 
decline  in  quality  printing 
about?  The  substitution  of  ma¬ 
terials  of  high  quality  and  stand¬ 
ards,  such  as,  mats,  metals,  and 
much  of  the  other  raw  materials 
of  which  newspapers  are  made. 
In  spite  of  the  problems  created 
for  our  newspaper  mechanics, 
because  of  these  substitutions 


they  have  done  a  very  creditable 
job  and  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  ability  to  maintain  as 
high  a  standard  of  reproduction 
as  they  have. 

There  has  been  a  general 
trend  to  change  the  size  of  type 
faces.  No  one  will  deny  that  by 
so  doing,  in  many  cases  we  have 
made  our  pages  harder  to  read. 
The  elimination  of  dashes,  large 
size  heads,  the  use  of  narrow  cut 
off  rules  and  the  countless  other 
paper  saving  ideas  has  had  the 
effect  of  making  our  papers 
more  difficult  for  legible  read¬ 
ing. 

We  keep  talking  and  compar¬ 
ing  ourselves  to  the  magazines. 
Magazines  have  made  a  concen¬ 
trated  effort  to  produce  quality 
printing  in  the  past  ten  years 
and  have  used  better  and  more 
expensive  nuiterials  to  attain 
their  objective.  We,  in  the 
newspaper  business,  have  gone 
the  other  way.  We  have  insisted 
that  our  ink  makers  supply  us 
with  a  better  grade  of  news-ink 
at  a  lower  price.  Gentlemen,  we 
will  have  to  change  our  thinking 
about  that.  It  just  cannot  be 
done.  So  far  the  ink  maker  has 
not  found  an  ink  that  will  not 
offset  and  until  they  do,  we  will 
all  be  plagued  with  the  old  bug- 
a-boo  of  our  industry — poor  first 
impression  printing. 

Bottor  Paper  for  Color 

When  we  get  into  the  era  of 
color  printing  that  everyone  be¬ 
lieves  is  coming,  we  must  have 
a  better  sheet  of  newsprint  in 
order  to  do  a  satisfactory  job  of 
quality  printing.  Here  again, 
the  magazines  have  done  an  out¬ 
standing  job  and  in  order  to  give 
the  advertiser  the  kind  of  qual¬ 
ity  to  which  he  is  accustomed, 
we  will  have  to  change  our 
thinking  about  newsprint. 

The  paper  mills  are  experi¬ 
menting  with  manufacturing 
methods  that  hold  much  promise 
for  a  whiter,  stronger  sheet  of 
paper.  Such  methods  as  bleach¬ 
ing  groundwood  will  be  more 
costly,  but  that  cost  could  prob¬ 
ably  be  offset  by  the  savings  to 
the  mills  of  standardizing  on  roll 
sizes. 

I  have  recently  seen  and  I 
imagine  most  of  you  saw  a  copy 
of  the  Airmail  Overseas  Edition 
of  the  London  Times.  The  print¬ 
ing  and  halftones  on  the  copy  I 
saw  were  beautiful,  there  was  no 
showthrough  and  the  entire  pa¬ 
per  was  something  to  be  proud 
of.  I  don’t  think  we  will  be 
using  India  paper  in  our  news¬ 
paper  of  the  future,  but  we  will 
be  using  much  better  paper  than 
we  are  using  now.  Certainly 
we  cannot  hope  to  do  a  good  job 
of  color  printing  until  inks  and 
paper  are  improved. 

The  Armed  Services  have 
made  some  very  interesting  de¬ 
velopments  in  cameras  and  film 
that  we  should  be  able  to  use 


Griner 


as  soon  as  they  are  released  for 
civilian  consumption.  The  new 
color  film  that  can  be  processed 
completely  in  our  own  dark 
rooms,  offers  some  interesting 
possibilities  in  connection  with 
color  printing. 

Chemicals  that  are  uniform  in 
quality  and  that  are  unaffected 
by  extreme  hot  and  cold  cli¬ 
mates  and  high  humidity  condi¬ 
tions  should  eventually  improve 
the  chemicals  used  in  our  photo¬ 
engraving  departments,  result¬ 
ing  in  better  cuts.  There  have 
been  no  announcements  of  any 
material  changes  in  line-ca.sting 
machines. 

One  manufacturer  has  adapted 
a  form  of  plastic  to  a  magazine 
and  there  is  some  discussion 
about  a  photo-composing  ma¬ 
chine.  The  photo  -  composing 
machine  will,  when  perfected, 
be  of  great  use  in  the  offset  and 
gravure  fields,  but  we  do  not  see 
any  great  use  for  It  in  the  aver¬ 
age  newspaper  composing  room. 

Highlights  Sum's  Pious 

As  a  result  of  a  survey  made 
by  the  magazine  Printing  Equip¬ 
ment  Engineer  and  publish^  in 
their  September  issue,  I  learned 
that  there  are  84  newspaper  and 
printing  plants  scheduled  for 
construction  as  soon  as  condi¬ 
tions  permit. 

The  Chicago  Sun’s  new  plant 
will  be  one  of  that  number. 
Plans  are  now  in  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  stage  and  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  time  materials  are 
available.  Since  newspaper 
buildings  are  single  purpose 
structures,  they  require  a  great 
deal  of  thought  and  planning 
while  still  in  the  paper  stage. 

Time  being  an  all  important 
element  in  the  production  of  a 
newspaper,  it  is  important  that 
the  various  departments  be  so 
located,  that  the  production  of 
the  paper  will  be  uninterrupted 
and  an  orderly  flow  maintained 
throughout  the  sequence  of  op¬ 
erations. 

Now  4lr  Filter  Systom 

Along  with  the  majority  of 
the  buildings  listed  in  the  sur¬ 
vey,  our  plant,  too.  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  air  conditioned.  An  in¬ 
novation  in  newspaper  buildings 
will  be  the  installation  of  elec¬ 
trostatic  filters  to  clean  the  air 
before  it  enters  the  building. 
Because  of  the  high  efficiency  of 
these  filters,  many  dollars  will 
be  saved  in  building  cleaning 
costs,  and  the  benefits  to  be 
gained  in  lessening  the  abrasive 
action  of  dirt  on  moving  ma¬ 
chinery  cannot  be  easily  esti¬ 
mated. 

We  will,  of  course,  take  full 
advantage  of  the  progress  made 
in  electric  lighting.  By  the  use 
of  fluorescent  or  cold  cathode 
lighting,  we  intend  to  maintain 
a  high  level  of  illumination 
throughout  the  plant.  The  use 
of  colored  paint  for  walls,  ceil¬ 
ings  and  machinery  will  be  used 
to  some  extent. 

A  cafeteria  for  employes  and 
recreational  facilities  are  in  the 
present  plans.  Since  we  believe 
everyone  works  better  in  a 
clean,  cheery,  well  ventilated 
room  and  where  adequate  sani¬ 
tary  and  rest  facilities  are  pro¬ 
vided  we  intend  to  stress  those 
points. 


California  Daily's 


New  Plant  Begun 


The  first  section  of  a  ntv 
home  for  the  Richmond  (CaUt) 
Indepejident  is  nearing  comple¬ 
tion  on  11th  Street.  Altogether, 
11  lots  on  10th  and  11th  Street 
owned  by  Miss  Ruth  C.  Galrtn, 
daughter  of  the  publisher  of  the 
Independent,  are  included  in  the 
site  to  be  occupied  by  one  of  the 
most  modern  publishing  build¬ 
ings  in  California. 

In  the  first  section,  an  80-page 
Goss  press,  more  than  twice  ai 
fast  as  present  equipment  and 
capable  of  four-color  printing 
is  being  erected  for  use  b^ore 
the  end  of  the  year.  This  see 
tion  is  of  brick  construction 
The  main  building  will  be  of 
reinforced  concrete,  two  storiei 
high.  It  will  include  the  latest 
devices  in  air  conditioning,  heat¬ 
ing  and  lighting. 

The  present  home  of  the  In¬ 
dependent  will  become  a  de¬ 
partment  store,  if  negotiations 
are  successful. 


R.  (.  Penons  Betones 
Morrill  Sales  Manager 


Appointment  of  Ralph  C.  Per 
sons  as  sales  manager  of  the 
Geo.  H.  Morrill  Co.,  division  of 
General  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  Corpor¬ 
ation,  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Ar¬ 
thur  S.  Thomp¬ 
son.  general 
manager. 

Mr.  Persons  is 
well  known 
throughout  the 
United  States  in 
the  printing  and 
publishing  i  n  - 
dustry  having 
been  connected 
with  The 
Graph  Arts  the  last  25  yean 
For  the  last  10  years  he  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  J.  M.  Huber,  Inc., 
as  St.  Louis  District  Manager, 
later  Central  District  Manage  i 
in  Chicago  and  more  recently 
Eastern  District  Manager  with  L 
offices  in  New  York  and  Boston  . 
He  joined  the  staff  of  the  Geo. 
H.  Morrill  Co.  June  1,  1944  « 
Special  Representative  and  will 
continue  to  maintain  his  ofBce  | 
at  executive  headquarters^lOC 
Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Persons 


Uses  Color  Headlines 


The  Chicago  Times,  eveninf 
tabloid,  this  week  inaugurated 
the  use  of  color  banner  lines  on 
the  front  page  along  with  black 
streamers.  The  Times  continues 
to  use  black  for  its  top  banner 
lines,  but  has  added  r^  for  its 
sub-streamers.  From  a  mechar 
ical  standpoint,  the  process  is 
the  same  as  that  us^  by  any 
newspaper  printing  one  extra 
color.  A  black  cylinder  on  the 
press  is  convert^  to  printiM 
red,  with  two  plates  made  of 
page  one  for  each  press  run,  ^ 
for  black  and  the  other  for  red. 
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Avast  flood  of  war  news ...  a  public  avid  for  informa¬ 
tion  . . .  inability  to  replace  pressroom  equipment . . . 
the  sustained  wartime  drive  of  machines  has  been  a 
severe  test  of  printing  equipment. 

While  deploring  its  cause  and  its  effect  on  the  news¬ 
paper  world,  Hoe  welcomed  the  test  itself  since  it  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  high  quality  of  Hoe  Products. 

Because  Hoe  equipment  has  stood  the  strain,  a  large 
demand  on  Hoe  for  replacements  is  anticipated  with  the 
coming  of  peace.  And  every  effort  will  be  made,  of  course, 
to  supply  them  as  quickly  as  possible  under  the  inflexible 
Hoe  standards  of  quality. 

Meanwhile,  some  progress  can  be  made  by  advising 
us  of  your  future  needs  — we  invite  you  to  call  upon  us 
for  consultation. 


MticSs  the  . . . 

^M'at  ^one/A 


910  EAST  138th  STREET  NEW  YORK  54,  N.  T. 

O  •  BIRMINGHAM'  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Reading  Guide  and  Exhibition 
Stress  Profit  and  Art  in  Cotor 

Advertiser  Should  Not  Merely  Apply 
Hue  for  Vague  or  Romantic  Beauty 


THERE'S  emphasis  on  color  in 

the  news  stories  and  articles 
compiled  for  this  Equipment  Re¬ 
view  Section  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
i.isHER.  A  Pacific  Coast  newspa¬ 
per  announces  installation  of  an 
80-page  press  with  four-color  at¬ 
tachments  .  .  .  press  men.  stereo¬ 
typers  and  photo-engravers  talk 
color  at  a  New  England  confer¬ 
ence  .  .  .  advances  are  reported 
in  color  research,  and  so  forth. 

‘‘Where  color  is  used  in  adver¬ 
tising,”  says  a  letter  offering  a 
copy  of  an  Annotated  Bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  Color,  ‘‘there  is  every 
reason  for  the  user  to  expect  a 
profit — and  not  merely  to  apply 
hue  for  .some  vague  or  romantic 
beauty.” 

Ink  Company's  OWar 

The  offer  has  been  made  by 

C.  A.  Gardiner,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  General  Printing  Ink 
Corporation,  which  has  compiled 
the  bibliography  as  a  check  list 
for  anyone  interested  in  assem¬ 
bling  a  useful  library.  There 
are  75  books  on  color,  covering 
historical  background,  color  har¬ 
mony,  the  Munsell  System,  the 
Ostwald  System,  charts,  the  hu¬ 
man  eye.  psychology  and  func¬ 
tional  color. 

Books  on  color  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  man’s  point  of  view  are 
scarce,  the  handbook  notes,  list¬ 
ing  five  miscellaneous  titles  hav¬ 
ing  a  commercial  viewpoint,  as 
follows;  Color  and  Its  Applica¬ 
tion  to  Printing,  by  E.  C.  An¬ 
drews,  the  Inland  Printer  Co., 
Chicago,  1911;  Color  in  Advertis¬ 
ing,  by  Joseph  Binder,  the  Stu¬ 
dio  Publications,  London,  1934; 
The  Printer’s  Art  of  Color,  by 
Faber  Birren.  the  Crimson  Press. 
Chicago.  1934;  Color  and  Design 
in  the  Decorative  Arts,  by  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Burris  -  Meyer,  Prentice 
Hall,  New  York,  1935;  and  Light 
and  Color  in  Advertising  and 
Merchandising,  by  M.  Luckiesh, 

D.  VanNostrand  Co.,  New  York, 
1923. 

The  Burris-Meyer  book  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  “excellent  on  a  prac¬ 
tical  topic  .  .  .  useful  for  refer¬ 
ence  on  matters  of  display,  ad¬ 
vertising,  commercial  decoration, 
fashion,  etc.” 

“Color  is  expensive,”  Mr.  Gar¬ 
diner  warns.  “It  therefore 
should  be  looked  upon  as  an  in¬ 
vestment  and  not  as  a  specula¬ 
tion.  Where  intelligence  is  given 
to  it,  where  the  masses  of  people 
are  satisfied,  everyone  profits.” 

Research  will  usually  show 
some  colors  to  be  far  superior  to 
others,  and  to  sell  in  greater  vol¬ 
ume,  Mr.  Gardiner's  note  ad¬ 
vises.  Copies  of  the  booklet  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  him 
at  100  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Further  developments  of  pig¬ 
ments  and  use  of  specially  de¬ 
signed  laboratory  equipment  for 
color  control  will  produce  many 
new  applications  for  color  in  the 
post-war  world,  it  was  predicted 


by  the  spokesmen  for  the  Inter¬ 
chemical  Company  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Photo  Lithographers. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  field  of  color,  they 
said,  belongs  to  the  research 
technicians.  A  graphic  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  forward  strides  of 
research  in  printing  ink  colors 
was  made  by  the  International 
Printing  Ink  division  of  Inter¬ 
chemical  Corporation  at  the 
NAPL  conference.  A  large  ex¬ 
hibit  showed  life-sized  views  of 
the  new  electron  microscope  and 
the  recording  spectrophotometer 
in  action,  while  various  exam¬ 
ples  of  press  work  testified  to  the 
effectiveness  of  research  in  de¬ 
veloping  new  formulations  and 
new  techniques  for  better  color 
printing. 

In  a  comprehensive  exhibition 
of  color  photography  now  being 
conducted  at  the  American  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Photography  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  one  of  the  main  features 
is  the  reproduction  of  color  pic¬ 
tures  by  photo-mechanical  means 
on  the  printed  page. 

The  objective  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  is  to  visualize  the  photo¬ 
graphers’  search  for  color  in  pic¬ 
tures  from  the  days  of  the  Dag¬ 
uerreotype  of  1840  down  to  the 
most  recent  direct  color  pro¬ 
cesses  and  to  parallel  this  with 
steps  taken  in  the  printing  art  to 
bring  these  color  pictures  to  the 
public  through  the  media  of 
books,  newspapers  and  prints. 

Macrographs  Displayed 

In  one  section  the  Museum 
does  some  exceptionally  fine  pro¬ 
motion  work  for  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  and  the  printing  art  as  the 
exhibits  in  this  section  tell  the 
story  of  color  reproduction  by 
printing  in  a  large  way.  In  one 
display  the  complete  steps  in 
making  the  four-color  negatives 
and  plates  from  a  photographic 
transparency  are  shown  along 
with  the  progressive  proofs  from 
the  plates.  Macrographs  of  four- 
color  process  prints  are  dis¬ 
played  to  enable  visitors  to  see 
the  dot  formations  in  the  printed 
reproductions.  Tone  values  ob¬ 
tainable  by  photo-mechanical 
means  are  shown  for  each  of  the 
four  process  colors  along  with 
the  results  obtainable  by  com¬ 
bining  two,  three  and  four  colors 
of  differing  tones. 

Completing  the  exhibit  in  this 
section  are  color  reproductions 
by  the  four-color  process  of 
which  the  originals  were  Auto¬ 
chromes.  Finlay  Color,  Koda- 
chromes.  Three-Color  Prints. 
Water-Color  Paintings,  and  Oil 
Paintings.  Comparing  with  the 
Ives  two-color  ( Polychrome ) 
photographic  process  are  mod¬ 
ern  two-color  gravure  prints. 
Color  reproduction  by  photo¬ 
lithography  is  illustrated  by 
progressive  proofs  of  a  six-color 
reproduction. 
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First  page  of  the  Montreal  Herald  in 
Its  new  tabloid  format,  showing  3*2 
proportion  of  pictures  and  stories. 
Jump  from  lead  story  goes  over  to 
bact  cover,  a  convenient  arrangement 
for  readers. 

Monlreal  Tabloid 
Is  Well  Received 

MONTRE.AL.  Nov.  9 — The  new 
English  language  tabloid,  the 
Montreal  Herald,  formerly  a 
standard-sized  8-column  daily, 
has  achieved  remarkable  success 
since  the  first  issue  on  its  134th 
birthday.  Oct.  23.  It  has,  ac¬ 
cording  to  A.  E.  Whiting,  vice- 
president  and  business  manager, 
added  5,000  to  its  daily  circula¬ 
tion.  last  reported  in  the  Editor 
&  Publisher  International  Year 
Book  as  16,460. 

In  the  changeover  to  the  tab¬ 
loid  form  of  newspaper,  no  tech¬ 
nical  changes  were  involved.  Mr. 
Whiting  said.  The  tabloid  was 
printed  on  the  presses  of  the 
Montreal  Star,  the  run  through 
the  press  being  from  the  vertical 
to  the  horizontal,  and  the  paper 
then  being  folded  to  the  required 
tabloid  size. 

Although  the  paper  is  printed 
in  the  Star  establishment,  Mr. 
Whiting  stressed  that  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  business  departments 
remain  in  the  Herald  building. 

When  Mr.  Whiting  was  ask^ 
whether  the  management  con¬ 
templated  issuing  a  late  after¬ 
noon  or  evening  edition,  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  present  two  editions 
published  in  the  forenoon,  he 
repjlied;  “Not  at  present,”  but 
intimated  the  possibility  of  such 
an  edition  should  the  need  arise. 

In  the  French  language  field 
there  are  two  tabloids;  Mon¬ 
treal  Matin  and  La  Patrie. 

The  front  page  of  the  Herald 
is  distinguished  by  a  title  line 
which  includes  a  sketch  of  a 
camera  and  fiash-lamp.  To  the 
right  is  the  “Where  to  Find  It” 
index.  With  five-column  make¬ 
up,  the  first  and  back  pages  are 
given  over  to  three  columns  of 
pictures  and  two  columns  of 
text.  Except  for  Page  1  banner 
lines,  all  heads  are  upper  and 
lower  case,  and  catchlines  over 
standing  columns  are  set  all 
lower  case. 


Chicago  Dally  New 
Makeup  Revised 

Makeup  of  the  Chicago  Ddiy 
News  editorial  page  has  been  re 
vised  and  classified  pages  Mvt 
been  put  on  nine-column  btib 
as  the  first  typographical  chanin 
since  John  Knight  acqulrid 
ownership. 

The  new  editorial  page  pro¬ 
vides  two  15ti-em  columns  on 
the  left  side,  a  three-column 
cartoon,  topping  letters  to  the 
editor,  set  in  regular  column 
measure,  and  two  ISV^-em  col¬ 
umns,  on  the  right  side,  for  com¬ 
mentators.  Howard  Vincent 
O’Briens.  “All  Things  Consid¬ 
ered”  heads  this  department,  to 
which  Dorothy  Thompson  and 
Ray  Tucker  are  added.  H.  I. 
Phillips  makes  the  fourth  con¬ 
tributor. 

Death  notices  are  being  con¬ 
tinued  in  full  measure. 

The  News  has  increased  the 
over-all  page  depth  from  308  to 
310  lines  by  carrying  the  folio  at 
the  top  of  one  column,  instead 
of  across  the  page,  and  emphasit 
is  on  shorter  stories  and  more 
local  news  on  Page  1. 

Plays  Dual  Role 

Something  new  in  labor  rela¬ 
tion  is  the  role  played  by  J.  W 
fBill)  Heaton  of  the  Memphis 
( Tenn. )  Commercial  Appeal 
composing  room.  He  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  chapel  and  assistant 
foreman  three  shifts  a  week. 
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If  we  were  a  nation  under  the  heel  of  a 
dictator,  our  newspapers  would  print  only 
what  the  government  permitted.  There 
would  be  no  mention  of  any  other  points 
of  view;  no  discussion  of  controversial 
issues. 

Conditions  like  these  would  deal  a  death 
blow  to  our  American  newspapers,  for  the 
American  press  has  been  built  on  prin¬ 
ciples  of  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
thought  and  freedom  to  develop  along 
any  line  it  chooses. 

To  freedom  of  development,  I  PI  has  made 


many  contributions  in  the  field  of  fine 
printing  inks.  Its  large  staff  of  chemists 
and  technicians — working  with  equipment 
which  includes  the  electron  microscope, 
recording  spectrophotometer,  a  full-sized 
newspaper  press  and  other  instruments 
especially  developed  by  IPI  scientists — 
is  constantly  seeking  new  ways  to  raise 
the  standards  of  newspaper  printing.  IPI 
has  always  been  a  pioneer  in  developing 
news  web  colors  and  news  blacks.  Through 
its  research  facilities,  its  know-how  in  ink 
making  techniques  and  its  many  service 
stations  throughout  the  country  IPI  will 


continue  to  give  you  the  finest  inks  for 
every  kind  of  printing. 

THE  IPI  NEWS  INK  COLOR  GUIDE 

I/ih  for  halftone  ueb  colors,  run-of-paper 
colors  and  process  printing  are  completely  cov¬ 
ered,  with  a  section  on  alternate  colors  for 
copy  requiring  special  color  matching.  Stand¬ 
ard  process  inks  adopted  by  A.  N.  P.  A., 
A. A. A. A.,  and  A.N.A.  are  comprehensively 
presented.  This  IPI  color  guide  should  be  a 
help  to  every  newspaper  printer.  Your  copy 
will  be  sent  without  obligation.  Write  to 
International  Printing  Ink,  Empire  State 
Bldg.,NewYorkl,N.Y.  - - 


INTERNATIONAL  PRINTING  INK 
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New  England  Clinics  Study  Color;  No  Pidwe,  Please 
Costello  of  Lewiston  Heads  Group 


THE  recent  two-day  program  of 

the  Sixth  New  England  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference  in 
Boston,  attracted  the  record- 
breaking  number  of  475  mem¬ 
bers  from  all  six  New  England 
states.  New  York  City  and  other 
points  on  the  Eastern  seaboard. 
Secretary  Walter  C.  Crigbton 
rej^rted. 

On  the  first  day,  there  was  an 
informal  Get  -  to  -  Gather  party 
under  the  direction  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  President 
Glendon  S.  Magoon  of  Fitch¬ 
burg. 

Onicart  Efacfad 

Russell  H.  Costello,  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent  of  Lewitton 
(Me.)  Sun-Journal,  was  elected 
president  and  George  L.  Green 
of  the  Providence  Journal  vice- 
president  Mr.  Crighton  was  re¬ 
elected  as  secretary  -  treasurer. 
Mr.  Magoon  and  Frank  M.  Brit¬ 
ton,  Revere  Journal  Publishing 
Co.,  were  elected  directors  for 
four  years. 

George  F.  MarshaU  of  the 
Portland  Press  -  Herald  headed 
the  program  committee  and  the 
following  served  as  clinic  chair- 
inen:  Composing  Room,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Porter,  New  Haven  Reg¬ 
ister;  Pressroom,  Edward  V. 
Murphy,  Lawrence  ( Mass. ) 
Eagle  -  Tribune;  Tubular,  Henry 
Maxwell,  Waterville  (Me.)  Sen¬ 
tinel;  Machinists,  Robert  Miller, 
Providence  Journal;  Stereotype, 
Frank  O.  Bigelow,  Boston  Globe; 
Engravers,  Charles  T.  William¬ 
son,  Boston  Post;  Flat-bed,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Zaiger,  Chelsea  (Mass.) 
Evening  Record.  The  fiat-bed, 
a  new  addition  to  this  year’s 
program,  proved  to  be  popular. 

At  the  composing  room  meet¬ 
ing,  Stephen  J.  Lambert,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle,  discussed  “Headaches 
I  Have  Met,”  reciting  his  ex¬ 
periences  with  nine-column  clas¬ 
sified,  lighting  problems,  and 
those  responsible  for  drawing 
copy  in  stores. 

Other  highlights  of  this  clinic 
were  the  increase  in  the  number 
indicating  they  were  interested 
in  multi-magazine  and  auxiliary 
machines,  showing  a  definite 
trend  toward  this  type  of  ma¬ 
chine;  the  age-old  question  of 
furnishing  proofs  to  advertis¬ 
ers  and  charging  for  corrections. 
Use  of  a  solution  of  nitro  acid, 
a  small  amount  of  copper  sul¬ 
phate  and  a  large  amount  of 
water  for  the  idenUfication  of 
halftone  cuts  was  offered  as  a 
solution  to  an  old  composing 
room  problem. 

Frank  Tighe,  sales  manager, 
and  Dr.  Harry  Hosking,  in 
charge  of  experimental  work  for 
the  Certified  Dry  Mat  Corp., 
gave  the  Stereotype  Clinic  facts 
and  figures  on  mat  shrinkage. 

Charles  A.  Davis  of  the  Lake 
Erie  Engineering  Corp.,  spoke 
about  direct  pressure  machines 
and  the  trend  toward  such  ma¬ 
chines  in  daily  newspapers. 

Registration  of  color  plates 
and  what  stereotypers  could  ex¬ 


pect  in  color  printing  and  the 
part  they  would  play  in  such 
work  after  the  war  was  quite 
thoroughly  taken  up. 

The  discussion  of  color  print¬ 
ing  was  taken  up  in  earnest  in 
the  engravers  session  with 
Chairman  Williamson  planning 
most  of  the  program  aroimd  the 
topic.  A  letter  explaining  the 
Kroll  method  of  making  color 
plates  for  the  smaller  plants  was 
read.  It  was  explained  how 
four-color  plates  could  be  made 
for  the  snrudlest  of  plants. 

“Typesetting  Machine  Devel¬ 
opments”  was  the  title  of  the 
talk  delivered  at  the  Machinist’s 
Clinic  by  Herman  Freund,  chief 
engineer  of  Interne  Corpora¬ 
tion.  A.  O.  Albin,  connected 
with  the  Technical  Division  of 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany,  also  spoke  and  both 
showed  display  models  of  what 
might  be  used  when  the  produc¬ 
tion  lines  can  again  be  turned  to 
civilian  needs. 

Color  work  and  what  can  be 
expected  of  the  pressmen  was 
one  of  the  main  topics  discussed 
in  their  clinic.  It  was  the  con¬ 
census  of  opinion  that  regard¬ 
less  of  private  opinions  color 
was  coming  after  the  war  and 
the  need  for  better  equipment 
was  stressed.  Another  question 
that  brought  forth  a  lot  of 
discussion  was  the  keeping  of 
records  of  newsprint  by  the 
pressrooms.  Many  said  they  had 
stopped  keeping  them,  although 
they  did  watch  the  waste  more 
closely  than  ever  before.  The 
stacking  of  rolls  on  planks  and 
fire  hose  also  demonstrated  that 
pressmen  were  conserving  as 
much  as  possible. 

Mere  ee  Color  Prlmtloq 

Color  printing  also  came  in  lor 
its  full  share  of  talk  during  the 
Tubular  Clinic.  ’The  question 
of  eliminating  buckles  in  mats 
was  answered  by  one  member 
who  explained  that  a  sheet  of 
paper  placed  on  the  back  of  the 
mat  when  molding  would  help 
this  condition,  while  anottier 
stated  that  it  was  a  question  of 
getting  the  right  molding  com¬ 
bination  and  pressure,  then  hold¬ 
ing  it  to  that.  ’The  use  of  any 
heat  on  the  spout  of  the  plate 
casting  equipment  after  plates 
were  being  cast  was  warned 
against  as  a  step  toward  the 
elimination  of  this  and  several 
other  troubles  arising  out  of 
plate  casting.  ’The  question  of 
everyone  using  a  standard  mat 
brought  forth  the  reply  that  un¬ 
til  every  plant  is  equipped  with 
similar  equipment,  using  the 
same  molding  combination,  and 
stereotypers  think  alike,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  several 
types  of  mats.  When  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  which  is  best,  type  high 
or  shell  casts  for  flat  work,  was 
raised,  replies  showed  a  trend 
toward  the  use  of  shell  in  New 
England. 

At  the  Flat  Bed  CUnic,  Ben 
Zaiger  expressed  appreciation  to 
the  directors  for  scheduling  such 
a  clinic. 


"Ted"  Wilson  on  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  49  Years 

Theodore  “Ted”  Wilson,  first 
linotype  operator  for  the  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal,  Madison, 
last  week  celebrated  his  49th 
year  with  that  newspaper. 

Wilson  has  turned  out  thou¬ 
sands  of  galleys  of  t3rpe  since 
1895,  when  “there  wasn’t  a 
woman  around  the  place.”  To¬ 
day  one  third  of  the  Journal’s 
machine  operators  are  women, 
one  of  whom  works  right  next 
to  Wilson.  “I  never  pay  any  at¬ 
tention  to  them,”  he  says. 
“Some  women  have  to  work. 
They’re  all  right.” 

A  native  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Wil¬ 
son  has  missed  only  a  few  work¬ 
ing  days  in  his  almost  half  cen¬ 
tury  with  the  paper. 

A  32nd  degree  Mason,  the  vet¬ 
eran’s  annual  complaint  is  made 
when  a  reporter  “from  upstairs” 
comes  down  to  inteiwiew  him  on 
his  anniversary.  Wilson  claims 
there  are  more  important  things 
for  the  paper,  and  he  won’t  let 
the  editorial  department  run  his 
picture. 

Williamson  Manages 
Division  for  BakeiHe 

Bakelite  Corporation,  unit  of 
Union  Carbine  and  Carbon  Cor¬ 
poration,  has  appointed  Eugene 
Williamson  as  manager  of  the 
Printing  Materials  Division, 
with  offices  at  285  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  City.  The  division 
will  handle  the  servicing  of  all 
bakelite  and  vinylite  materials 
for  matrixes  and  printing  plates. 

Mr.  Williamson  joined  the 
Bakelite  Corporation  in  1925  as 
a  laboratory  assistant.  For  the 
last  10  years  he  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Printing  Division 
in  executive  and  sales  capacities. 

Iowa  U.  Honors  Goudy 

Frederick  W.  Goudy,  79, 
famed  type  designer,  will  be 
guest  of  honor  Nov.  17  and  18 
at  the  annual  newspapermen’s 
conference  and  short  course  at 
the  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City.  He  is  scheduled  to  illus¬ 
trate  methods  of  designing  type. 
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Mackey  SdiolanMp 
For  Carnegie  Tech 

President's  Half  Century 
Of  Service  Memorialized 

By  Directors'  Project 

Celebrating  a  half  century  of 
the  service  of  its  president 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  has  endowed  the  Joseph  T. 
Mackey  Scholarship  in  Printiiq 
at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Pittsburgh.  This  action 
W2IS  announced  at  a  dinset 
given  to  members  of  the  Lino¬ 
type  organization  by  the  bouii 
of  directors  on  Monday  at  the 
Waldorf  -  Astoria  Hotel,  Ne* 
York  City.  ’The  scholarship  ^ 
of  $20,000  was  received  by  Cir 
negie’s  president.  Dr.  Robwt  U. 
Doherty. 

Like  Andrew  Carnegie,  younf 
Mackey  was  thrown  on  his  own 
resources  at  an  early  age,  and 
similarly,  through  the  latte 
years  of  his  business  success,  Mr. 
Mackey  has  been  keenly  inter 
ested  in  boys  and  yoimg  men. 
and  has  participated  in  variout 
activities  for  their  educational 
and  recreational  advancement 

In  the  graphic  arts  field,  Mr. 
Mackey  has  supported  educa¬ 
tional  projects  for  more  than  )o 
years.  Compelled  from  boyhood 
to  support  a  widowed  mother 
with  a  large  family,  he  devoted 
his  evenings  to  such  formal 
schooling  as  could  thus  be  had. 
studying  law,  accounting  and 
business  methods.  ’The  tutelafe 
of  the  pioneer  leaders  of  Lino¬ 
type  came  with  his  continuiig 
rise  in  executive  responsibiilty 

Mr.  Mackey  approved  the  sup¬ 
port  given  by  his  company  to 
the  early  developments  of  print¬ 
ing  education  at  Carnegie  Tech 
through  the  loaning  of  equip¬ 
ment  to  augment  that  purchued 
by  the  school.  This  was  a  con¬ 
sistent  application  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  policy  through  which 
Linotype  has  supported  vocation¬ 
al  schools  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  a  policy  based  on  the 
continuing  need  for  trained 
craftsmen  and  on  the  broader 
need  of  the  industry  for  educr 
tional  development  in  its  busi¬ 
ness  methods,  sales  techniquei 
and  general  operations. 
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N.  J.  Conference 
Set  for  Dec.  9 

Program  at  Elizabeth 

Features  Discussions 

On  Post-War  Needs 

Post-war  mechanical  problems 
as  they  confront  newspapers  of 
Vew  Jersey  will  be  discussed  at 
the  Fifth  Annual  Mechanical 
Conference  of  the  New  Jersey- 
Press  Association,  Saturday. 
Dec.  9,  at  the  Elizabeth  Carteret 
Hotel,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

A  one-day  session  has  been 
arranged  to  give  as  much  time  as 
possible  to  each  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  of  the  newspapers. 
Registration  will  start  at  10  a.m. 
and  win  be  followed  by  a  lunch¬ 
eon  at  noon.  The  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion  will  be  grouped  into  four 
divisions,  composing  room,  press 
room,  stereotype  and  engraving. 
A  social  hour  and  annual  dinner 
will  follow. 

The  first  speaker  at  the  con¬ 
ference  will  be  A.  H.  Burns,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  who  will 
address  the  composing  room  ses¬ 
sion  on  “Planning  Your  New 
Newspaper  Plant.” 

Oscar  C.  Roesen,  president  of 
the  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.. 
and  New  York  City,  will  speak 
to  the  press  room  session  on 
The  Newspaper  Printing  Press 
—Past,  Present  and  Future.” 

Walter  M.  Dear,  publisher, 
Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal,  will 
be  toastmaster  at  the  dinner  and 
Fred  L.  Crane,  publisher,  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Daily  Journal,  will  give  an 
address  of  welcome.  Harry 
Loose,  manager,  sales  develop¬ 
ment,  American  Type  Founders, 
will  speak  on  “Equipment  for 
the  Postwar  Newspaper.”  Mr. 
Ix)ose  is  a  practical  printer,  hav¬ 
ing  set  his  first  stick  of  type  on 
the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  last  speaker  will  be  Leon 
A.  Link,  production  manager, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  a 
member  of  the  WPB  printing 
lUvision.  His  subject  will  be 
Newspaper  Machinery  and  Sup¬ 
plies.” 


George  W.  Holloway,  mechanical  su- 
parinfendant  of  Elizabeth  (N.  J.) 
Daily  Journal,  is  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Mechanical  Conference  which 
maets  Dec.  9. 

Jewish  World  Presses 
Shipped  lo  Russia 

In  the  presence  of  Eugene  Kis- 
selev.  Soviet  Consul  General, 
and  John  Frederick  Lewis,  Jr., 
head  of  Russian  War  Relief  in 
Philadelphia,  presses  of  the  old 
Jewish  World,  for  many  years 
a  leading  Philadelphia  foreign 
language  newspaper,  were  dis¬ 
mantled  recently  for  shipment 
to  Russia.  They  are  being  sent 
to  the  autonomous  Jewish  region 
of  Biro-Bidjan  in  the  Ural  moun¬ 
tains  area  in  the  name  of  the 
Philadelphia  Jewish  Community. 

Samuel  Lipshutz  purchased 
the  equipment  after  the  World 
went  out  of  business  and  of¬ 
fered  it  gratis  to  the  Ural  com¬ 
munity  to  start  a  Jewish  news¬ 
paper.  The  presses  include  a 
$50,000  machine,  automatic  fold¬ 
er,  and  stereotype  equipment. 

George  Sieverl  Joins 
Munyer  Eledrolype 

After  39  years  with  the  Lino¬ 
type  Co.,  the  last  20  as  sales 
representative  and  production 


Paper  Plates  Forecast 
In  Printing  Processes 

Use  of  large  paper  plates  in 
printing  processes  instead  of 
zinc  and  aluminum  plates  is  fore¬ 
cast  by  the  E.  I.  Du  Pont  De 
Nemours  Co. 

Small  paper  plates  are  now  be¬ 
ing  made  and  sold  only  for  use 
on  offset  presses  and  duplicators. 
For  one-color  printing,  and  for 
general-purpose  two-color  work 
where  hairline  register  is  not  re¬ 
quired,  these  latest  printing  de¬ 
vices  are  being  used  success¬ 
fully,  the  company  reports. 

The  printing  surface  is  Du 
Pont  Polyvinyl  Alcohol,  better 
known  as  PVA.  This  plastic  is 
used  as  a  surface  coating  on  a 
specially  prepared,  resin-impreg¬ 
nated  paper  base.  Other  plastics 
have  been  tried,  say  Du  Pont 
officials,  but  none  meets  so  well 
the  requirements  for  a  tough, 
resilient  material  that  will  hold 
sufificient  ink  to  reproduce  faith¬ 
fully  halftones,  solid  areas  and 
the  intricate  details  of  fine  copy. 

Inleriype  Earnings 
Reported  as  $65,197 

Intertype  Corporation,  in  a 
.statement  of  operations  for  three 
months  ending  Sept.  30.  reported 
net  earnings  of  $65,197,  as 
against  $82,149  in  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  of  1943.  Gross  profits,  after 
provision  of  $32,121  for  depre¬ 
ciation,  were  $351,782.  Taxes 
were  estimated  at  $101,000,  and 
selling  and  general  administra¬ 
tive  expenses,  $176,166. 

In  the  nine  months  of  the  year, 
gross  profits  were  given  as  $1,- 
278.509.  of  which  $516,000  was 
set  aside  for  taxes,  and  net 
earnings.  $202,733,  a  drop  of 
$24,000  under  the  1943  figure  for 
the  corresponding  period. 

New  Memphis  Foreman 

New  foreman  of  the  Memphis 
( Tenn. )  Press-Scimitar  compos¬ 
ing  room  is  John  Conley  of  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  former  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union,  who  succeeds  Boyce 
L.  Brogdon,  the  latter  returning 
to  Intertype  Corporation  in  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  Tennessee. 


IMPRESSIONS 
PRINT  CLEAR 

WITH 

TINGUE  PRINTING 
PRESS  BLANKETS 

TINGUE,  BROWN  &  CO. 
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723  EastWnMagtM  BM. .  LOS  ANOELES  21.  CALI 
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Raymond  Is  Elected 
By  Illinois  Conference 

Tribute  to  the  skill  of  mechan¬ 
ical  men  in  producing  newspa¬ 
pers  under  wartime  conditions, 
including  old  equipment  and 
limited  manpower,  was  paid  by 
Rex  Fisher,  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.) 
Journal  circulation  manager,  in 
welcoming  members  of  the  Il¬ 
linois  Daily  Newspaper  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference  Oct.  21-22. 

More  than  140  members  and 
visitors  attended  the  sessions. 
Don  Shelley.  Journal  composing 
room  foremen,  retiring  president 
of  the  Illinois  group,  was  in 
charge  of  arrangements,  assisted 
by  George  Kroenung.  Journal 
.stereotype  foreman. 

Edward  Raymond.  DeKalb 
Chronicle,  was  chosen  president, 
succeeding  Mr.  Shelley.  Ells¬ 
worth  L.  Bailey.  Alton  Evening 
Telegraph,  and  Howard  M.  Col¬ 
ton.  Bloomington  Pantograph, 
were  re-elected  vice  -  president 
and  secretary  -  treasurer,  respec¬ 
tively.  Mr.  Shelley  replaces 
Russell  B.  Miller,  Pantagraph,  as 
a  director. 

Selection  of  the  1945  confer¬ 
ence  city  was  left  with  the  board 
of  directors  to  decide.  Resolu¬ 
tions  of  condolence  were 
adopted  for  two  deceased  mem¬ 
bers,  William  La  Marr,  Freeport 
Journal  -  Standard,  and  Fred 
Burg,  Rockford  Consolidated 
Newspapers;  R.  Eaton  Fedou. 
late  publisher  of  the  Elgin  Cou¬ 
rier-News;  and  for  the  late  Doug¬ 
las  C.  McMurtrie,  vice-president 
of  the  Ludlow  Typograph  Co.  A 
similar  resolution  was  sent  to 
Alex  Clark.  Courier-News  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  whose 
son,  Sgt.  Ward  N.  Clark,  former 
Courier-News  composing  room 
employe,  was  lost  in  action 
aboard  a  B-29  bomber  on  a  mis¬ 
sion  over  China. 

Clinic  reports  were  given  by 
Earl  Anderson.  Rockford  News¬ 
papers,  and  Charles  W.  Hayden. 
Peoria  Newspapers,  for  compos¬ 
ing  room;  Ellsworth  Bailey.  Al¬ 
ton  Telegraph  and  Harley  Min- 
tun,  Peoria  Newspapers,  for 
press  and  stereotyping;  Clifford 
Entler,  Decatur  Herald  &  Re¬ 
view,  and  R.  E.  Patterson,  East 
St.  Louis  Journal,  for  machinists; 
and  Wilbur  Augspurger,  Peoria, 
and  Earl  Ford,  Bloomington,  for 
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(^bttttat^  Com^SpnCopyHito 

-  New  High  Record 

ISMAEL  PEREZ  PAZMINO,  68,  continued  from  page  24 

pt*U8her  of  El  Univerto. - - - 

Qutyaquil.  Ecuador,  died  Nov.  1  about  200  weeklies  were 

in  Loa  Angeles.  used  in  a  small  space  campaign 

fiODERicK  B.  Edwards,  mem-  on  behalf  of  the  President.  Copy 
of  the  New  York  World-  ^as  prepared  by  Green-Brodie, 
Telegram  editorial  staff  and  for-  {i^ew  York  advertising  agency, 
merly  on  the  editorial  staff  of  and  the  schedule  was  plac^ 
MaeLean’s  magazine,  Toronto,  through  the  APA. 

Ont.,  died  Nov.  5.  He  was  a  for-  Another  last  -  minute  group 
mfr  elty  editor  of  the  New  York  that  started  with  a  handful  of 
Herald  Tribune.  men  three  weeks  before  Election 


Herald  Tribune.  men  three  weeks  before  Election 

Edgar  Speer  Cameron,  82,  Chi-  Day  and  by  Nov.  5  had  grown  to 
caao  Tribune  art  critic  from  1891  more  than  500  was  the  Adver- 
to  1900  died  Nov.  5.  tising  Men  for  Roosevelt,  of 

WillIam  a.  Burke.  34.  re-  which  Ted  Patrick.  Compton  Ad- 
porU  for  the  Geneseo  (N.  Y.)  vertising  Agency,  was  chairman 
U^flston  Republican  and  cor-  Stanley  Moss,  who  runs  his 
JSSndent  for  Rochester  and  own  advertising  agen^,  secre- 
S^York  newspapers  died  Oct.  tary.  For  th^  group  fund.rais- 
M  mg  was  incidental,  but,  accord- 

^  ,  -in*  ing  to  Patrick,  money  came 

George  C.  easily  to  them.  The  chief  object 

leal  reporter  for  the  Buffalo  E^  prepare  advertising  copy 

preM  from  1896  for  about  15  various  groups  support- 

years,  died  Nov.  2.  President. 

I.  OHMra,  84,  who  owned  Moss  has  figured  that  the  com- 
the  ^9lon  ( O J  Journal  from  mittee  prepared  25  full-page  ad- 
1908  to  1911,  died  of  pneumonia  vertisemente  and  numerous  ra- 

dlo  commercials.  At  the  close 
Emil  H.  Denu,  64,  former  ^1-  the  membership  had  reached 
tor  and  manager  of  the  Bemidji  628  men  and  women,  represent- 


(Minn.)  Pioneer  died  Oct.  24. 


ing  practically  every  agency. 


Roy  Sourbeer,  59,  one  of  dedicated  to  getting  out  the  vote 
Wichita’s  best  known  newsmen,  for  Roosevelt  in  advertising 
died  Oct.  28.  A  native  of  St.  agencies  as  well  as  preparing 
Louis,  Sourbeer  became  sports  copy. 

editor  of  the  Wichita  Eagle  soon  An  outstanding  contribution  in 
after  that  daily  was  established  New  York  was  the  preparation 
in  the  spring  of  1927.  For  the  of  20  600-line  advertisements 
past  four  years  he  had  been  state  that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
editor  and  assistant  city  editor.  Times.  Moss  estimates  that  the 

Lewis  Feather,  50,  business  figure  of  !^0,0(W  would  not  be  an 
manager  of  the  Pottstown  ( Pa. )  exaggeration  in  deuribing  the 
Mercury,  was  fatally  injured  Oct.  '^®jue  conteibuted  to  the  cam- 
31  when  his  automobile  collided  P®*gu  by  the  committee, 
with  a  coal  truck.  ■ 

Edward  L.  Leamon,  58,  on  the  ITU  Proposal  Beaten 
advertising  staff  of  the  Cleve-  -o  nn  ana  *  i  enn 
land  Press  17  years,  died  Nov.  5.  aJy  oU#4/4  tO  l/>uUU 
Prior  to  joining  the  Press,  he  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Nov.  9 — 
had  been  advertising  director  for  Final  official  tabulation  of  re- 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub-  turns  in  a  referendum  vote 
lishing  Co.  and  served  on  Hearst  showed  that  menUiers  of  the  In¬ 
newspapers  in  Los  Angeles  and  ternational  Typographical  Union 
CSilc^o.  turned  down  by  almost  two  to 

Mas.  Joseph  Harvey  Long  ®  Proposal  to  confer  strike- 

wife  of  the  publisher  of  the  calling  powers  on  the  Executive 
Huntinpton  ( W  Yk  )  Adv  JrtS^ 

and  chairman  of  the  board  of  resources  of  the  union  in  a 
the  Huntington  Publishing  Co., 
dl«  Ho..  9  .  ,o„, 

“  vote  was  17,500  for  the  proposal 

N.  Y.  Tiinss  Publisher  30,474  against. 

n _ *  o  lar  «  By  a  vote  of  17,223  to  30.442. 

looes  to  S.  W.  Pacinc  the  printers  turned  down  Pro- 

Publisher  Arthur  H.  Sulz-  posal  No.  2  which  would  have 
herger  of  the  New  York  Times  increased  the  salaries  of  the 
has  left  the  U.  S.  on  a  mission  vice-presidents.  Proposal  No.  3, 
to  the  Southwest  Pacific  for  the  which  provided  that  the  second 
American  Red .  Cross,  of  which  vice-president  should  make  his 
he  is  an  incorporator,  member  residence  in  Indianapolis,  was 
ol  the  central  committee,  and  rejected  by  a  vote  of  22,172  for 
director  of  the  New  York  Chap-  and  25,531  against, 
ter.  n 

nSig  to^’do'^^h^JiwspJper  Iron  Paper  Banned 

^irs,  but  is  similar  to  previous  Growing  disturbances  in  Iran 
jwd  Cross  missions  he  has  taiken  following  that  government’s  re- 
^  Jngland,  Russia  and  the  fusal  to  grant  oil  concessions  to 
UMdle  East,  where  he  dealt  Russia  have  included  banning 
wtt  problems  of  supply  of  ma-  of  the  newspaper  Ferman  and 
wtls  and  their  use  and  other  the  arrest  of  the  editor  of  the 
^  Cross  operations  on  the  newspaper  Shakhende,  the 


dfhting  fronts. 


United  Press  Moscow  bureau 


_Be  will  be  gone  six  or  eight  reports  Soviet  dispatches  from 
'^*®**-  Tehran  as  saying. 

■DITOR  8,  PUILISHIR  for  Navembwr  11.  1M4 
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"WE  WANT 
DUETS" 

Already,  the  following  enter¬ 
prising  newspapers  have  or¬ 
dered  this  sensational  new 


AHaata  CaastHatiaa 
Chkaea  Saa 
Nawarli  Star  LaSear 
OaklaaS  Tribaaa 
TalaaaMaaa 
Nawaart  Naw.  Prasi 
Daaaaaart  OaMarat 
Clavataad  fratt 
RMIadalaliia  Raaard 
Paaria  Jaaraal  Traaacriat 
f  (ttikaraa  Peat  Gaiatta 
St.  Laak  Star  Tlawa 
OkWwaM  City  OHaliaaiaa 
OaHaa  Nawa 
Datrait  Nawa 

Whether  you  want  to  put 
snap  into  your  comic  page, 
or  stop  reader  traffic  in  your 
classified  section,  easy-to- 
spot  DUETS  will  do  the  job. 

HRST  RELEASE 
NOVEMBER  20th 

SIX  TIMfS  WIIKLV 
WIRI  OR  WRITE  FOR 
PROOFS  AND  TMMS  TODAY 

Attust  tize 


T18  ClICACaSUN 

HARRY  RAKER,  Maaaaw 
4«t  WERT  MADISON  a  CHICAGO  t.  ILL. 


I  HOW  MUCH  WILL  1 
I  You  LET  ME  HAVE  I 
[  ON  THE  WATCH?  J 

outA  style  ] 

[  VEH-0UT  IT'S  60TTA  1 
[  17  JEWEL  MOVEMENT  J 

\  LOO/(S  70  ME  Ut<£  1 
I  ThBY  MOYED  our  J 

[LI^SEN-THAT  WATcin 

[keeps  perfect  timeJ 

^  W/4AT-  Sm/YG  MUS/cA 

[i  AiM'reiVE  it  nothin'] 
[  gUT  THE  gEST  CARE  ] 

\YEHf  IF  /  TME  our  1 
THE^PIRZ  the  case  I 
\^/LLBB EnPTY-NO'^  I 


WELL,  AWRI&HT- HOW 
MUCH  You  e/MME  ?  I 
^ 

^J<2P-AHP  /'M  BB/Ne- 
A  PH/LAHrHROP/Sr 


MAKE  IT  FIVE  BUCKS- 
MY  5TOMACH  TELLS 
ME  ITS  T/ME  TO  EAT  I 

Y  KEEP  THE  ^ 

/  WArCHff /'LL. 

\  &/VE  vex/ 

/  FOR  Your  ^ 
:F=[  •stomach  a  m 


CONTRACT  WITH  CANADIAN  PRESS  CRITICIZED  IN  U.  S.  REPLY 


rontiHHed  from  pagt  67 
airr6ein«nt  ii  a  hoiiaontal  on*  by  and 
bptwr<>n  the  varioua  AP  membera, 
AP'a  role  beinr  merely  that  of  acent 
of  the  membera.  Each  member  haa, 
aa  to  the  interchance  of  newa,  the 
daal  poaition  of  aeller  and  buyer  In 
that  the  member  both  contributes  and 
reoeiTea  newa  reporta.  Their  acree- 
ment  ia  therefore  like  that  condemned 
in  Montacne  A  Co.  r.  Lowry,  where 
a  dominant  croup  of  aellera  and  a  domi¬ 
nant  croup  of  buyera  acreed  to  deal 
excluaively  with  each  other. 

The  reatrainta  of  thia  acreement  will 
not  be  mired  b.v  removal  of  lllecal  re- 
atrictions  on  AP  membership.  Not 
every  newapaper  free  to  become  an  AP 
member  will  wish  to  do  so.  The  very 
enlarcement  of  membership  resultlnr 
from  removal  of  present  harriers  to  ad¬ 
mission  will  further  limit  the  number 
of  neawapapera  from  which  U.P.  and  INS 
can  obtain  news  reports.  An  acree¬ 
ment  in  restraint  of  trade  which  tends 
to  coerce  membership  in  AP  ia  aa 
much  to  be  condemned  aa  one  which 
operates  to  exclude  from  membership. 

We  submit  that  the  district  court 
erred  in  statlnc  that  if  members  were 
free  to  make  their  local  news  available 
to  others  "before  it  can  be  published'', 
thia  would  “destroy  the  value"  of  the 
local  news  which  they  furnish  to  AP. 
In  the  first  place,  the  members'  acree¬ 
ment  is  that  they  will  not  fumiah  their 
spontaneous  news  to  othsrs  before, 
simultaneously  with,  or  after  they  have 
reported  the  news  to  AP.  This  is  very 
different  from  an  acreement  merely  not 
to  report  to  others  in  advance  of  re- 
portinc  to  AP.  In  the  seoond  place, 
elimination  of  the  requirement  that  the 
member  report  his  spontaneous  local 
news  exclusively  to  AP  would  not 
“destroy  the  value"  of  his  report  to 
AP,  That  AP  attaches  value  to  a 
non-exclusive  report  of  the  news  of  the 
vicinace  cathered  by  a  member  is  e^ 
tablishcd  by  the  fact  that  associate 
me>mbera  are  subject  to  the  ceneral  re¬ 
quirement  to  report  such  news  but  are 
exempt  from  the  oblication  to  report 
to  AP  exclusively.  The  action  of  the 
other  news  services  establishes  that 
they  also  attach  value  to  the  richt  to 
receive  from  newspapurs  nonexclusive 
reports  of  such  news. 

Defense  of  the  members’  acreement 
not  to  furnish  to  any  nonmember  the 
sponUneous  local  news  which  they 
cather,  upon  the  cround  that  this  is 
netessary  to  achieve  the  exclusiveness 
which  (fives  value  to  the  news  reported 
to  AP.  presents  this  dilemma.  To  the 
extent  that  AP  and  its  members  there¬ 
by  achieve  full  exclusiveness  as  to  this 
Dews,  they  are  monopolixinc  aa  well 
as  rcBtralninc  commerce  therein.  The 
monopolisation,  thourh  fieetinc,  is  lor 
the  period  of  time  duiinr  which  it  has 
value  to  newspapers  and  may  be  Ju¬ 
dicially  protected  acainst  unauthorised 
appropriation.  On  the  other  hand  if 
aa  AP  indicated  in  its  brief  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  court,  the  acreement  for  exclusive 
report  to  AP  has  little  practical  im¬ 
portance  and  effect  today,  the  arru- 
ment  that  such  acreement  is  necessary 
to  preserve  the  value  of  the  news  which 
the  member  reports  to  AP  corrspond- 
incly  disappears. 

We  therefore  submit  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  AP  by-laws  which  pro¬ 
hibit  recular  members  from  fumishinr 
to  any  nonmember  news  which  they 
are  required  to  report  to  AP  are  un¬ 
lawful  taken  by  themselves  and  irre¬ 
spective  of  coincident  illecal  restriction 
on  membership  in  AP. 

The  judgment  which  the  district  court 
entered  gives  effect  to  the  views  set 
forth  in  the  court's  opinion,  that  the 
acreement  of  members  not  to  give  to 
any  nonmember  the  spontaneous  news 
which  they  gather  is  unlawful  only  as 
a  part  of  an  unlawful  combination 
which,  "though  bound  to  admit  all  on 
equal  terms,  does  not  do  so",  and  that 
the  acreement  as  to  spontaneous  news 
was  therefore  to  be  enjoined  only  “un¬ 
til  the  primary  wrong  is  remedied”. 
Paragraph  III  B  of  the  Judgment  de¬ 
clares  that  the  by-law  provision  pro¬ 
hibiting  giving  such  news  to  a  pon- 
member.  “taken  in  connection  with" 
the  existing  restrictions  on  member¬ 
ship,  is  illegal  and  is  canceled,  and  the 
paragraph  enjoins  adopting  any  new 
or  amended  by-law  having  a  “llln^' 
purpose  or  effect,  i.  e.,  when  connected 


with  illegal  membership  restrictions. 
Parairraph  V  of  the  Judgment  also  ex¬ 
pressly  gives  the  defendants  leave  to 
apply  for  modification  or  termination 
of  paragraph  ni  B.  upon  furnishing 
satisfactory  proof  that  they  have 
amended  the  by-law  provisions  respect¬ 
ing  the  admission  of  members  in  con¬ 
formity  with  paragraph  1  of  the  Judg¬ 
ment. 

We  submit  that  the  Judgment  should 
be  modified  by  eliminating  the  words 
“taken  in  connection  with  the  by-laws 
and  agreements  described  in  Paragraph 
I  hereof"  from  paragraphs  III  A  and 
III  B  of  the  Judgment. 

B.  Contract  with  Canadian  Press  (liv¬ 
ing  .AP  the  Exclusive  Right  In  this 
(Country  to  Canadian  Press  News 

Canadian  Press  is  a  non-profit  mem¬ 
bership  corporation  compost  of  Cana¬ 
dian  newspapers,  described  by  AP’s 
general  manager  as  “a  counterpart  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  AP".  Its 
membership  comprises  over  96%  of 
the  total  circtilation  of  English-lan¬ 
guage  Canadian  newspapers  and  its 
members  are  not  permitted  to  furnish 
reports  of  their  local  news  to  any 
United  States  newspaper  or  news  agency 
other  than  AP  and  its  members.  A 
contract  ntnning  f<fr  ten  years  from 
November  1.  Ifl.SS.  and  thereafter  from 
year  to  year  until  terminated  by  six 
months'  notice,  obligates  Canadian 
Press  to  deliver  to  AP,  for  its  exclu¬ 
sive  use  throughout  the  world  (aside 
from  Canada  and  English  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere  possessions),  the  Canadian 
news  gathered  by  Canadian  Press.  The 
contract  also  provides  that  AP  shall 
(rive  its  news  to  Canadian  Press  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  that  organisation 
in  Canada  and  English  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere  possessions,  but  the  Government 
is  presently  attacking  only  the  exclu¬ 
sive  rights  given  to  AP. 

Under  the  foregoing  contract  all 
competition  between  AP  and  other 
American  news  agencies  or  newspapers 
to  obtain  the  news  reports  of  Canadian 
Press  is  eliminated  for  a  period  of  at 
least  ten  years.  AP  is  (riven  a  ten-year 
monopoly,  not  of  Canadian  news  as 
such,  hut  of  the  only  available  com¬ 
prehensive  and  speedy  report  of  the 
news  of  a  great  neighboring  country, 
a  report  contributed  to  and  supported 
by  substantially  all  of  the  country’s 
newspapers.  Aside  from  the  question 
of  cost,  no  really  comparable  substi¬ 
tute  for  this  report  could  be. built  up 
by  U.P.  or  INS. 

In  I'nited  States  v.  Rausch  A  Lomb 
Optical  Co-,  this  Court  was  evenly  di¬ 
vided  as  to  the  legality  of  an  exclu¬ 
sive  supply  contract.  But  in  that  case 
the  contract  was  terminable  at  will, 
it  .applied  to  a  product  which  could 
be  obtained  from  other  manufacturers, 
and  it  protected  a  comparatively  small 
concern  against  possible  destruction  of 
its  specialty  business  if  the  supplier, 
the  leading  manufacturer  in  its  field, 
were  free  to  make  the  specialty  product 
for  others  or  to  market  such  product 
itself.  If  the  reasonableness  of  the 
restraint  is  the  test  of  the  validity  of 
a  contract  to  supply  exclusively  one 
person  or  corporation,  we  submit  that 
the  circumstances  to  which  we  have 
already  referred  clearly  make  the  re¬ 
straints  and  monopolisation  resulting 
from  AP’s  exclusive  rights  under  the 
Can((dian  Press  contract  unreasonable. 

If  the  Sherman  Act  sanctions  the 
Canadian  Press  contract,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  permissible  for  AP  to  enter 
into  a  series  of  exclusive  news-exchange 
contracts  with  foreign  news  agencies. 
Prior  to  lO.'lB,  indeed,  the  flow  of 
news  from  country  to  country  was  to 
a  large  extent  governed  by  Just  such 
contracts.  Under  an  .Tgreement  made 
in  1902  between  AP.  Reuters  (British), 
Havas  (French),  and  Continental  Tele- 
graphen  Compagnie.  1.  c..  Wolff  (Ger¬ 
man),  AP  was  exclusively  entitled  in 
the  United  States  to  the  news  of  the 
three  foreign  agencies  and  AP  was 
barred  from  furnishing  its  news  to  any 
one,  other  than  these  agencies,  outside 
of  North  Americit,  Central  America 
and  United  States  possessions.  'I%ls 
was  followed  in  1027  by  an  .agreement, 
called  a  “Treaty",  between  the  four 
agencies  which  begins  with  the  recital 
that  they  “have  regulated  between 
themselves  the  exploitation  of  the 
world's  news”  by  an  agreement  expir¬ 
ing  December  31.  1027.  The  1027 


atrreement  provided  that  AP  “shall 
have  the  exclusive  news  distribution 
field  of"  North  America  and  United 
States  possessions,  reserving,  however, 
to  Reuters  and  Havas  a  "free  hand" 
in  Canada  and  Mexico  and  to  AP  a 
“free  hand”  in  Central  America.  South 
America  and  Cuba.  A  1032  "Treaty" 
between  the  partieq  continued  the  in¬ 
tra-party  news  exchange  and  division 
of  territory  but  permitted  the  giving 
of  news  to  a  newspaper,  but  not  to 
any  outside  news  agency,  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  another  party. 

We  may  turn  to  AP  itself  for  an  apt 
characterisation  of  these  cartel  airrce- 
ments.  In  1934  AP  and  U.P.  made  a 
five-year  contract  providing  that  neither 
would  contract  for  the  news  of  any 
“European  agency"  unless  such  agen¬ 
cy's  news  ehonid  be  available  to  the 
other  “upon  the  same  terms",  the 
contract  reciting  that  .AP  and  U.P.  do 
not  approve  “the  practice  of  European 
agencies  which  at  the  dictation  of  one 
or  more  of  them  hinder  international 
news  exchange  by  making  exclusive 
arrangements  for  the  availability  of 
their  news."  AP's  general  manager 
described  this  contract  with  U.P.  as  "a 
thrust  at  the  Victorian  news  agency 
monopoly".  The  thrust,  however,  was 
so  phrased  as  not  to  include  the  AP- 
Canadian  contract  for  exclusive  news 
exchange,  and  the  thrust  was  quietly 
ended  by  the  same  general  manager  of 
AP.  for  reasons  not  stated,  by  (riving 
U.P.  on  October  5.  10.30.  advance  notice 
of  termination  of  AP's  contract  with 
UP. 

The  district  court  in  its  opinion  and 
Judgment  treated  the  contract  provi¬ 
sions  by  which  AP  secured  exclusively 
for  its  own  members  all  Canadian 
Press  news  dispatches  ns  governed  by 
the  court's  ruling  on  the  members' 
agreement  not  to  furnish  their  spon¬ 
taneous  news  to  nonmembers.  Reading 
paragraph  TV  B  of  the  Judgment  to¬ 
gether  with  paragraphs  IV  A  and  V. 
the  injunction  against  such  exclusive 
provisions  of  the  Canadian  Press  con¬ 
tract  will  not  bar  their  reinstatement 
following  .amendment  of  the  AP  by¬ 
laws  which  eliminates  illegal  restric¬ 
tions  on  membership  in  AP.  We  there¬ 
fore  submit  that  the  district  court's 
Judgment  should  be  modified  by  strik¬ 
ing  from  paragraphs  IV  A  and  IV  B 
the  words  “taken  in  connection  with 
the  by-laws  and  .atrreements  described 
in  ParafTaph  I  hereof”. 

Ill 

The  question  of  what  provisions  re¬ 
stricting  the  admission  of  new  mem¬ 
bers  may  ho  incorporated  in  new  by¬ 
laws  to  take  the  place  of  those  voided 
b.v  the  Judgment  is  of  fundamental 
importance.  The  Government  does  not 
object  to  what  it  believes  to  he  the 
basic  theory  upon  which  the  district 
court's  Judgment  was  formulated,  i.  e., 
that  the  conditions  for  admission  shall 
he  the  same  when  the  applicant's  news¬ 
paper  is  published,  and  when  it  is  not 
published,  in  the  same  “field”  and  city 
as  that  of  a  member  newspaper.  But 
the  Government  contends  that  the 
Judgment  does  not  adequately  assure 
attainment  of  this  end. 

In  the  hearing  before  the  district 
court  on  the  motion  for  summary  Judg¬ 
ment  neither  the  Government  nor  the 
liefendants  discussed  in  their  briefs  or 
in  oral  argument  the  nature  of  the  re¬ 
lief  which  should  be  granted  if  the 
court  sustained  the  Government's  at¬ 
tack  on  the  validity  of  the  existing 
rules  governing  admission  to  member¬ 
ship.  The  Government  assumed,  as 
the  defendants  probably  also  assumed, 
that  if  the  court  sustained  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  attack,  it  would  leave  open  the 
question  of  relief  until  the  parties 
should  have  submitted  their  respective 
proposals  and  a  hearing  thereon  had 
been  held.  While  the  parties  did  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  court  proposed  Judgments 
and  argument  thereon  was  heard,  the 
court  had  so  explicitly  stated  .n  its 
opinion  the  relief  which  it  would  irrant 
that  the  proposed  Judgments  and  hear¬ 
ing  involved  little  more  than  giving 
formal  effect  to  the  court's  prior  de¬ 
claration  as  to  the  relief  to  which  the 
plaintiff  was  entitled. 

Hie  provisions  of  he  Judgment  bear¬ 
ing  upon  adoption  by  AP  of  new  by- 
Uws  to  take  the  place  of  those  ad¬ 
judged  illegal  might  be  drafted  on 
either  of  two  bases.  One  would  be  to 


phrase  the  prohibition  in  general  tw^ 
as  is  customary  in  Jnd(rmi>nts  etIaM 
in  cases  under  the  Sherman  Aet.  Tk 
other  would  be  to  chart  in  (ht  11% 
ment  as  definitely  as  is  reaseiitlk 
practicable  the  requirements  to  wMfi 
new  by-laws  must  conform. 

The  district  court  adopted  the  Isttg 
basis  for  formulating  the  Judrauai 
If  this  Court  should  deciile  that  a. 
lief  respecting  new  by-laws  rettrio% 
admission  to  membership  shonld  k 
phrased  only  in  general  terms,  this  M 
could  be  achieved  by  a  very  tlaik 
change  in  the  Judgment,  namely,  i|. 
mination  of  the  two  provisos  of  ppi. 
graph  I  B  of  the  Judgment.  1% 
paragraph,  after  declaring  illegal  uf 
canceling  the  existing  by-law  orsn. 
sions  dealing  with  admission  of  atv 
members,  enjoins  the  defendants  fita 
liromulgating  and  observing  .my  nn 
by-laws  “having  a  like  tiurpose  or  it- 
feet  in  respect  of  admission  to  Ik 
Associated  Press".  The  GovsranM 
believes,  however,  that  relief  in  ml 
general  terms  has  certain  disadvantw 
in  the  present  case.  Decision  u  k 
the  character  of  the  substitats  Ip 
laws  permissible  under  the  iudnMM 
would,  in  effect,  be  postponed.  In  ip 
dition,  the  practical  problems  incMM 
to  making  irital  changes  in  by-liwi  •( 
an  organization  with  a  large  and  Mit 
tered  membership  point  to  the  dak- 
ability  of  advance  specification  of  Ik 
required  changes. 

This  advance  specification  is  lim 
by  the  second  proviso  to  paragraph  1 1 
of  the  Judgment.  The  first  proviw  b 
the  paragraph  is  merely  introdnclaq 
and  states  that  nothing  oontained  thaa- 
in  shall  prevent  AP  from  adoplag 
new  by-laws  “which  will  restrict  ri- 
miaeion”.  The  second  proviso  quablk 
this  permission  as  follows; 

“provided  that  members  in  the  um 
city  and  in  the  same  'field'  (inm- 
ing,  evening  or  Sunday),  as  aa  «- 
plicant  publishing  a  newspapai  h 
the  United  States  of  America  or  ik 
territories,  shall  not  have  power  k 
impose,  or  dispense  with,  any  e» 
ditions  upon  his  admission  and  thit 
the  by-laws  shall  affirmatively  dr 
dare  that  the  effect  of  admiaka 
upon  the  ability  of  such  appUcM 
to  compete  with  members  in  Ik 
same  city  and  ’field'  shall  not  k 
taken  into  consideration  in  paaakf 
upon  his  application". 

Prom  the  language  of  the  Jndgaual 
itself,  it  would  appear  that  its  reonln- 
ments  would  be  met  simply  by  inkf- 
porating  in  the  new  by-laws  the  tw 
limitations  set  forth  in  the  .above  pro¬ 
viso.  and  the  district  court's  optnka 
supports  this  view.  The  court  nM: 
“We  shall  not  attempt  to  say  wkst 
conditions  [restricting  admission]  am 
be  imposed;  we  hold  no  more  than  tiul 
•  •  •  ",  and  the  court  then  ontllkf 
the  limitations  substantially  as  tkr 
were  later  incorporated  into  the  seoki 
proviso  to  I  B  of  the  Judgment. 

The  limitation  that  “membert"  h 
the  same  city  and  field  as  the  appttekt 
shall  not  have  “power  to  impoaa  • 
dispense  with,  any  eonditlone  upon  Ml 
.admission"  would  not  by  its  expri* 
terms  bar  the  adoption  of  by-lawi  pw- 
viding  one  basis  for  admission  wkj 
there  is  a  member  in  the  city  and  kn 
of  the  applicant  and  a  totally  di^ 
ent,  more  onerous  basis  for  admitnk 
where  there  is  no  such  memoer.  I'kfk 
such  by-laws  the  competitive  I'lemkn 
would  have  no  power  to  impom  a 
dispense  with  conditions  on  adiniirt 
by  the  by-laws  themselves  would  msk 
the  stated  conditions  govern  sU  sill- 
cations  involving  competition  with  • 
member. 

The  Government  recognizes  that  » 
subject  applicants  who  are  compeWn* 
with  a  member  to  special  reguirejM* 
of  an  extreme  type  would  undonbk® 
be  held  to  be  forbidden  wheth*  a 
not  this  came  within  the  express  kk 
guage  of  the  limitations  of  the  prorisa 
But  there  is  real  danger  that  sny  •*’ 
did  procedure  or  conditions,  not 
their  face  unduly  restrictive,  gov*^ 
admission  of  applicants  compsttw* 
with  a  member  would  be  utilinw  ■ 
bar  such  applicants  for  compenW 


reasons. 

We  submit  that  if  the  Judgnyt  h 
to  give  adequate  assurance  of  eflsaW 
relief,  the  first  limitation  of  the  mmm 
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Bob  Casey  Home  Again; 
Sees  Early  Nazi  Defeat 

Chicago  News  War  Correspondent  Praises 
American  First  Army — And  Censors! 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


PLUMP  and  affable  Robert  J. 

Casey,  the  Chicago  Daily 
Snot’  peripatetic  dean  of  war 
correspondents,  has  returned 
from  the  fighting  fronts  again 
in  World  War  II,  this  time  from 
Germany,  where  he  saw  the 
American  First  Army  crack  the 
Sie^ried  Line. 

Casey,  54-year-old  veteran  of 
land,  sea  and  air  battles  in  al¬ 
most  every  major  theater  of  the 
present  war,  offered  the  predic¬ 
tion  that  the  Nazis  will  soon  col¬ 
lapse— as  soon  as  Allied  supplies 
catch  up  with  the  motor  divi¬ 
sions. 

"The  war  can  be  over  in  15 
days,  if  we  ever  turn  on  the  heat 
like  we  did  at  St.  Lo,”  he  de¬ 
clared  in  an  interview  with  Edi- 
TOB  &  PUBLISHXB. 

When  the  task  of  amassing  vast 
supplies  before  the  Rhine  is  fin¬ 
ished,  Casey  explained,  a  big 
push  can  force  a  break-through 
against  the  German  forces, 
gravely  weakened  by  huge  losses 
of  men  and  armor  in  the  retreat 
across  France.  But,  he  stressed, 
by  an  early  defeat,  he  meant  not 
within  weeks,  but  within  months. 

Casey  was  enthusiastic  in  his 
praise  of  Gen.  Omar  Bradley’s 
First  Army,  declaring  it  to  be 
the  “only  real  Army  the  United 
States  ever  had — and,  boy,  it  is 
a  good  one.” 

Remembers  D-Doy 

Bob’s  opinion  of  American 
fighters  is  based  upon  such 
freshly-remembered  experiences 
as  a  landing  on  D-Day  with  the 
British  forces,  a  400-mile  dash 
across  France  with  the  American 
first  Army,  a  number  of  jumps 
into  ditches  while  dodging  Ger¬ 
man  shells,  and  a  view  of  battle 
action  near  Roetgen,  Germany. 
Casey  has  seen  a  lot  of  this  war 
and  a  lot  of  the  last  World  War, 
when  he  was  an  artillery  captain 
in  France. 

“There’s  no  nonsense  about 
the  First  Army,”  he  said,  “nie 
boys  are  deadly  serious  and  they 
don’t  go  into  battle  singing  songs 
atout  “Good  Morning,  Mr.  Zip, 
^P,  Zip.’  They  are  thoroughly 
disciplined  and  they  do  the  job 
signed  to  them.  They  are  so 
busy  fighting  they  scarcely  take 
tune  to  think  or  talk  about  the 
political  campaign  back  home.” 

As  an  old  artilleryman,  Casey 
^s  particularly  impressed  with 
the  effectiveness  of  American 
mobile  artillery  in  the  present 
Mmpaign  on  the  western  front. 
Anaerican  artillery  fire  is  not 
only  deadly,  he  said,  it  is  terrific 
snd  it  literally  stuns  the  Ger- 
P*®^those  who  are  not  killed 
oy  its  fire. 

"The  Americans,  British  and 
C^dians  haven’t  a  horse  among 
he  remarked,  “while  90% 
or  the  German  artillery  is  horse- 
“^wn,  another  evidence  of  the 


dwindling  supply  of  gasoline.  I 
saw  hundreds  of  German  tanks 
abandoned  on  the  roads  in 
France  for  lack  of  gasoline.” 

Casey  was  enthusiastic  about 
the  press  communications  with 
the  American  forces.  “They  are 
the  best  I  have  ever  seen,”  he 
declared.  He  described  the  mo¬ 
bile  Press  Wireless  transmitter, 
which  he  said  is  revolutionizing 
communications  in  its  ability  to 
send  by  short-wave  400  words  a 
minute — “and  never  miss.” 

The  Daily  News  writer,  who 
has  established  quite  a  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  “a  censor  baiter,” 
also  complimented  the  First 
Army  for  its  smoothly-operated 
censorship  in  the  field.  “Censor¬ 
ship  actually  approached  the 
ideal,”  he  said. 

Some  Teeth  Missing 

Bob  Casey  has  doffed  his  cor¬ 
respondent’s  uniform  and  is 
again  in  “civvies,”  but  he  still 
likes  to  wear  a  flannel  shirt — 
“saves  on  the  laundry,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

He  is  back  again  as  hearty 
and  smiling  as  ever,  with  only 
a  few  teeth  missing.  “They  were 
not  shot  out,”  he  hastened  to  ex¬ 
plain.  “They  were  chewed  out 
on  K  rations.” 

Casey  has  been  “at  bat”  in 
this  war  from  the  start.  He  was 
in  France  as  war  correspondent 
during  the  “phoney  war”  in 
1939  and  he  was  there  when  the 
Germans  took  over  in  1940.  He 
was  with  the  British  in  Libya 
and  Ethiopia,  with  the  British 
navy  off  Greece  and  in  the 
Adriatic. 

He  flew  to  Pearl  Harbor  after 
the  Japs  struck,  sailed  with  the 
U.  S.  Pacific  task  forces  on  the 
early  strikes  against  the  Marshall 
Islands  and  into  the  Coral  Sea. 
He  witnessed  the  smashing  vic¬ 
tory  at  the  Battle  of  Midway. 
He  later  did  eight  months  of 
submarine  jaunts,  which  Casey 
describes  as  “the  battle  below.” 
He  went  through  the  London 
blitz  of  1940  and  he  recently 
viewed  the  devastating  results 
of  German  buzz  bombs  there. 

Casey  stood  on  a  hill  outside 
Nonguy,  France,  in  May,  1940, 
and  watched  the  German  army 
come  in.  Less  than  two  months 
ago,  he  stood  on  the  same  hill 
and  watched  the  German  army 
retreat  from  France.  “This  is 
where  I  came  in,”  he  said  to 
himself,  and  home  he  came. 

■ 

Herbert  Reed  Dies 

Herbert  Reed,  68,  sports  writer 
who  under  the  name  “Right 
Wing”  was  a  sports  authority 
from  about  1900  imtil  his  enlist¬ 
ment  in  the  first  World  War, 
died  Oct.  31.  He  had  written  for 
the  New  York  Herald,  Post  and 
Sun. 
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Expenses  Cut  Deeply 
Into  Huge  Curtis  Estate 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  8  —  How 
riches  accumulated  by  the  late 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  magazine 
publisher  and  one-time  publisher 
of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  and  the  New  York  Post, 
have  shrunk  over  the  years  was 
disclosed  with  the  filing  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  accounting  of  his  estate. 

Appraised  at  $18,603,187.94  af¬ 
ter  his  death  in  1933,  the  Curtis 
estate  now  shows  a  balance  of 
$12,670,927.05.  Inheritance  taxes, 
minor  bequests  and  operating 
expenses,  including  $792,000  paid 
to  his  widow,  Mary  Louise  Cur¬ 
tis  Bok  Zimbalist,  have  cut  down 
the  original  amount  by  some  six 
million  dollars. 

Among  claims  still  pending 
are  suits  for  severance  pay  ag¬ 
gregating  approximately  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  million  dollars  by  former 
Ledger  employes. 

Among  trustees  filing  the  lat¬ 
est  Curtis  accounting  are  Charles 
A.  Tyler,  now  chairman  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  and  John  C.  Martin, 
step-son-in-law,  who  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Mr.  Curtis  in  Curtis- 
Martin  Newspapers,  Inc. 

■ 

Paris  Press  Ordered 
To  Print  Circulation 

Owing  to  shortage  of  news¬ 
print  in  France,  a  regulation 
which  may  revolutionize  adver¬ 
tising  sales  methods  there  has 
been  passed  by  the  Minister  of 
Information  requiring  daily  pub¬ 
lication  of  each  Paris  newspa¬ 
per’s  total  circulation  for  the 
day,  the  New  York  Times  reports. 

These  figures,  checked  against 
unsold  copies,  will  be  the  basis 
for  monthly  adjustments  of  the 
newsprint  quota,  temporarily 
pegg^  at  180,000  one-page  cop¬ 
ies  for  each  new  publication  and 
proportioned  to  pre-war  circula¬ 
tion  for  the  few  surviving  post¬ 
war  newspapers.  Although  only 
classified  ads  are  publish^  now, 
the  Federation  of  the  French 
Press  has  created  a  national  pub¬ 
licity  bureau  to  insure  “clean 
and  truthful  advertising.” 

Advertising  prior  to  the  war 
was  sold  on  the  basis  of  prestige 
and  influence,  rather  than  circu¬ 
lation  and  the  press  rarely 
printed  circulation  figures. 

■ 

Ruppel  Takes  Over 
Ne-iv  Chicago  Duties 

Capt.  Louis  Ruppel,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Times  and  more  recently  with 
the  U.  S.  Marines  Corps,  took 
over  his  new  duties  as  executive 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American,  Nov.  1.  He  succeeds 
Walter  Howey,  who  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  special  assistant  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Chicago 
this  week,  Mr.  Ruppel  received 
numerous  congratulatory  mes¬ 
sages,  including  one  from  Basil 
L.  (Stuffy)  Walters,  executive 
editor  of  the  Knight  Newspapers, 
who  is  in  Chicago  working  with 
Chicago  Daily  News  editors  in 
revamping  the  paper’s  news  pre¬ 
sentation. 


jt^eader  interest 
in  the  news  depends 
upon  its  presentation. 
World  events  or  local 
items  must  sparkle  with 
information  to  hold  the 
reader’s  eye. 

The  sparkle  in  its 
news  columns  has  been 
a  basic  reason  for  the 
Union-Star’s  leadership 
in  City  Zone  circulation 
for  TEN  consecutive 
years. 

Delivered  to  more 
than  three  out  of  every 
four  homes,  it  is  the 
Number  One  choice  of 
leading  national  adver¬ 
tisers. 
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ish  officialdom,  British  Inlorma- 
1TW  *  tion  Minister  Brendan  Bracken’s 

Chiang  Had  Warning  <»».  i-n<*on  n<.v  ^  u,di 

W  According  to  Reuters  he  as- 

Of  China  News  Blow-Up  oiTaTur 

considered,  critical  campaign 

Newsmen  Told  Him  Chungking  Censorship  tnfopf  the^  h^""^so  ^highly 
Would  Backfire,  Atkinson  Reveals  SsS  S  ne^SIp^s^of  “at^ 

tacking  the  Chinese  with  savag- 

By  Dwight  Bentel  ery  worthy  of  the  Japanese.” 

“If  there  were  a  Japanese 

the  ASBESTOS  curtain  of  Chi-  sirable  on  other  matters  under  Goebbels  he  must  have  been 
nese  censorship  which  three  public  discussion,  since  I  believe  made  hapi^  by  these  American 
African  correspondents  jerked  your  views  carry  the  deepest  criticisms  of  the  Chinese  in 
awry  Oct.  31  to  give  the  world  public  interest  everywhere  and  Burma,”  he  declared. 

1  startling  backstage  glimpse  of  will  serve  to  present  the  situa-  At  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 

•  -  ...  ~  -  in  New  York,  Brooks  Atkinson, 

’  Mr.  .Cooper  weak  and  thin  from  his  bout 
with  jaundice,  tells  how  raem- 
“Thank  you  bers  of  the  Foreign  Correspond- 

...  I-l _ t  ents  Association  in  Chungking 

According  to  gave  Chiang  Kai-shek  written 

^ _  _  _ 1 _  warning  last  April  of  the  in- 

President  Roosevelt  has  already  evitable  blow-up  of  his  govern- 


amoagr.PftsI 

tmem. 


China’s  internal  situation  and  tion  affecting  China  in  the  clear- 
the  reasons  behind  the  story  of  est  possible  light,”  I*_. 

Gen.  Joseph  W.  Stilwell’s  recall  radioed  Chiang. 
from  Burma  was  back  in  place  Replied  Chiang 
this  week,  and  the  show  appar-  for  your  expression  of  interest 
ently  was  over.  in  this  situation.  / _ 1. 

Meanwhile,  press  reports  received  here 

1.  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-  T _ IJl _ 1 _ 11  1 _ _1 _ . 

shA  had  declined  with  thanks  given  adequate  explanation  of  ment’s  news  suppression  policy 
Executive  Director  Kent  Coop-  General  Stilwell’s  transfer,  to  and  of  its  probable  consequences 
er's  invitation  to  tell  his  side  of  which  I  have  nothing  to  add.  to  China. 

the  Stilwell  recall  story  by  As-  Prospects  affecting  close  Chi-  In  a  .petition  to  Chiang  through 
sociated  Press,  nese-American  military,  polit-  the  Ministry  of  Information  they 

2.  Mr.  Cooper  had  reportedly  ical,  and  economic  cooperation  listed  the  facts  about  China 

won  a  gain  in  American  censor-  now  excellent.”  which  Chungking  censorship 

ship  procedure  from  the  War  The  reply  indicated  no  change  was  preventing  their  sending  to 
~  "  in  the  Generalissimo’s  attitude  the  press  abroad,  he  says,  and 

toward  Chungking’s  long-con-  warned  him  that  when  the 
tinned  suppression  of  facts  about  world  found  out  the  truth  about 
China,  for  newspaper  reports  China  there  would  be  a  bitter 
last  week  agreed  that  far  more  reaction. 

.  “It  will  be  worse  to  get  the 

reaction  from  uninformed  jour¬ 
nalists  elsewhere  than  from  cor¬ 
respondents  in  China  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  situation,”  they 
told  Chiang,  says  Atkinson.  “But 
we  never  received  a  reply. 

’Through  the  Minister  of  Infor¬ 
mation  he  sent  us  a  message  he 

_ _  _  would  meet  with  us — but  he 

eternal  confinement  in  the  never  did.” 
musty  AP  files,  the  AP  did  dis-  Admires  Chinese  People 

=  nilc  Atkinson.  who  Spent  two  ycars 

cumstances  surrounding  success-  .  pvjna  and  “traveled  there 
tul  clearance  of  Grover  a  piece,  jrvel, 

By  Courier  the  United  States,”  expresses 

Whereas  Atkinson  and  Berri-  great  admiration  for  the  Chinese 
gan  wrote  their  stories  in  the  people,  but  deplores  their  lead- 
U.  S.  after  fiying  here  from  Stil-  ership.  “It’s  a  good  thing  the 
well’s  headquarters,  Grover  sent  Chinese  government  is  so  ineffi- 
.  his  by  “courier”  from  New  Delhi  cient,”  he  says.  “If  it  were 

but  said  with  the  explicit  understanding  efficient  it  would  really  be  ter 

I  ...  it  would  be  submitted  to  censor-  rible.” 

ship  in  Washington.  His  widely  discussed  story 

Washington  censorship  refused  about  the  Stilwell  recall  and  in- 
un-  clearance,  however,  and  ruled  it  ternal  Chinese  affairs  made  no 
must  be  referred  back  to  the  attempt  to  sensationalize  the 
theater  censor.  The  result  was  situation,  he  says,  but  told  the 
a  delay  in  clearing  Grover’s  dis-  simple  truth.  “I  don’t  want  to 
,  flare-up  be  known  as  a  Chinese  de- 

against  a  technicality  which  left  bunker.  I  love  and  admire  the 

it  holding  the  bag  while  Berri-  Chinese.  But  I’ve  learned  you 
„  ■  '  Atkinson’s  stories  just  have  to  be  careful  to  dis- 

cracked  open  the  Stilwell  recall  tinguish  between  the  Chinese 
secrecy.  people  and  their  government.” 

Result  was  that  Grover’s  story  In  answer  to  a  statnnent  by 
cleared  almost  simultaneously  Dr.  Tsune-Chi  Yu,  Chinese  con- 
with  the  other  two,  and  it  was  sul-general  in  New  York,  that 
understood  the  War  Department  “If  Wendell  Willkie  were  alive 
assiu-ed  Mr.  Cooper  that  it  rec-  today  he  would  be  angry  at 
_  ■  '  im usual  circum-  some  of  the  utterances  of  one 

stances  in  the  case  and  that  in  individual  during  the  last  few 
the  future  speedier  recognition  days,”  a  remark  evidently  aimed 
will  be  given  to  any  demand  at  Atkinson,  the  New  York 
for  alternation  of  its  standard  Times  correspondent  declares 
procedure  that  is  based  on  fair-  that  “Willkie  was  100%  wrong” 

"In  view  of  these  public  state-  ness  to  newspaper  men  both  about  China. 

®ents  and  the  stories  I  ask  and  here  and  in  military  theaters  “He  took  everything  in  China 
••raestly  hope  you  will  give  me  and  that  conforms  to  security  at  face  value — and  the  Chinese 
for  publication  through  the  As-  needs.  are  very  skilful  propagandists, 

wciated  Press  your  personal  Widespread  play  of  the  three  You  can’t  visit  China  in  a  hurry 
•wtement  on  the  Stilwell  case  stories  in  the  American  press  as  Willkie  did  and  get  an  ac- 
*nd  any  comment  you  deem  de-  met  little  approval  among  Brit-  curate  picture. 

iDITOR  tk  PUILISHER  for  NevMibmr  11.  1f44 


Jast  a  few  of  the  maey  eo- 
tioaolly  kaewN  grocery  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  ore  selliag 
Pest  reoders. 


e  AIR-WICK 
e  BAKER'S  COCOA 
e  BORDEN'S  MILK 
e  CANADA  DRY 
e  CARBONA 

e  CHIVERS'  MARMALADE 
e  CLOROX 
e  COCA-COLA 
e  EHLERS  RICE 
e  FLAVA-BAKE 

e  GOLDEN  CENTER  WHEAT  GERM 
e  HANFORDS  BUTTER 
e  HYGRADE  HONEY  BRAND 
PARTY  LOAF 
e  KELLOGG’S  AU-BRAN 
e  LION  BRAND  MILK 
e  MARTINSON'S  COFFEE 
e  MRS-  ANNA  MYERS  JAMS  & 
JELLIES 

e  OLD  DUTCH  COFFEE 
e  PEPSI-COLA 
e  PIQUE  KITCHEN  MAGIC 
e  PURITY  CHEESE 
e  QUAKER  OATS 
e  RIVER  BRAND  RICE 
a  SWEETHEART  SOAP 
e  SUNRED  PAPRIKA 
e  WH  EATEN  A 
e  WHITE  ROSE  TEA 


De^tment. 

3.  Britain’s  Minister  of  In¬ 
formation,  Brendan  Bracken, 
strongly  criticized  certain  news¬ 
papers  in  the  U.S.  for  “the  _  _  _ _  __  _ 

wicked  depreciation  of  China  in  profound  disturbances  than  mere 
connection  with  the  campaign  differences  of  opinion  between 

in  Burma.”  . . .  ' 

Warned  by  Newsmen 

1  Brooks  Atkinson  of  the 
fitw  York  Times,  one  of  the 
three  correspondents  who  re- 
vnled  the  facts  behind  the  Stil¬ 
well  recall,  disclosed  to  Editor 
k  Publisher  at  his  room  in  a 
New  York  hospital  where  he  is 
confined  with  jaundice  that 
newsmen  in  China  had  warned 
Chiang  Kai-shek  last  April  that 
his  government’s  policy  of  with¬ 
holding  the  truth  about  China 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  would 
backfire,  and, 

5.  Chinese  officials  in  the 
United  States  gave  pained  ex¬ 
pression  to  their  disapproval  of 
the  whole  business,  1  ' 
never  a  word  in  condemnation 
of  the  iron-clad  Chinese  censor¬ 
ship  by  which  the  truth  about 
China  had  been  suppressed 
tU  it  finally  explod^. 

In  his  request  for  Chiang’s 
views  on  the  Stilwell  case  and 

other  elements  of  the  Chinese  patch,'  and  an  ~  AP 
situation  Mr.  Cooper  referred  to  .  .  .  • 

the  stories  by  Preston  Grover 
of  the  Associated  Press,  Darrell  gan’s  and 
Berrlgan  of  the  United  Press, 
and  Atkinson,  which  purport- 
*dly  revealed  Chiang’s  delib¬ 
erate  failure  to  unify  the  Chi¬ 
nese  fighting  forces,  build  a 
strong  Chinese  army,  and  prose- 

against  Japan  assurea 
(E4P’ Nov.  4,  p.  7),  and  to  Pres-  ognized  the 
Went  Roosevelt’s  statement  that  ■  • 

Gen.  StilwelTs  recall  was  the 
wtcome  of  personal  differences 
between  Stilwell  and  the  Gen¬ 
eralissimo. 


Aad  there  are  scores  of 
others.  If  yea  market  a 
predttct  for  heme  coatemp- 
tioR  yea  tee  cao  SELL  IT 
TO  THE  RESPONSIVE  FAM¬ 
ILY  AUDIENCE  of  the 


NEW  YORK 


e  MARY  McCLUNG 
AdvarHsing  Director 
a  ED  KENNELLY 

National  AdvorKtIng  Manager 


Classified 

Advertisements 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(CMti  with  Ord«r} 

I  tifli*— ^50  p«r  Him 
4  Hrim — .40  PM-  Hn*  par  intMtion 
HELP  WANTED  Mid 
AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  Nma— ^  par  ||na 
2  Hmas— .80  par  lina  par  liwartion 
4  timat— .70  par  lina  par  InMrHon 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK’S  ISSUE 

To  ealcHlata  coif  of  any  claitifiad  ad* 
varNianiant,  count  fiva  avMaga  wordi 
to  tha  lina.  Minimum  ipaca  aecaptad 
tor  publication  it  thraa  linoi.  Advar* 
tiiart  who  toy  thair  adt.  Boi  No.  EDI¬ 
TOR  8  PUBLISHER  ihould  comidar 
♦hii  ai  four  words. 

Machowicol  iqsIpMot  Ft  Seie 

OOS8  32  pace  “StraichUina”  press 
with  color  cylinder,  22%*  cnt-off,  A.0 
motor  equipment  and  4  stereotype  ma- 
jAmes.  Box  1494.  Editor  *  Pub- 
lU^r. 

UQTnPATIOW  SAI;B.S— T.TWnnT;w 
PBINTINO  00. 
Bfontcomery,  Pa. 

^pl»  Press,  S  pace,  8  col,,  also  41x 
55  Ba^ock  Cylinder  Press  with 
Omaha  Folder.  39x52  Miehle  Cylinder 
Press,  two  Model  5  Linotypes,  fS 
Linotype  (late  model).  Ludlow  (elee- 
tric)  late  style.  39  fonts  matrices, 
Imposmc  Tables.  Miller  Saw,  t2  Kelly, 
Mieble  Vertical.  Hammond  Casting 
Box.  Rosback  Rotary  Perforator,  25x 
38  Banm  Folder  with  feeder.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced — Write  ns. 

Northern  Machine  Works 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts. 
Philadelphia  22.  Penna. 

_M*ehowIc«l  Wastid" 

INTEKBSTBD  in  buying  8-page  Du¬ 
plex  or  Gosa  Newspaper  Press,  also  a 
Model  8  or  14  Linotype.  State  full 
particulars  together  with  serial  num¬ 
ber.  Box  No.  1607,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
Itsher. 

HBW8PAPBB  needs  standard  make 
heavy  dnty  mat  roller.  Must  be  in 
good  condition.  Times-Joumnl.  Vine- 
land.  N.  J. 

ONE  STAMDAXD  GOSS  UNIT,  18 
page  capacity,  22  %*  cut  off.  Prefer 
one  of  1927  to  1930  manufacture  in 
good  running  condition.  Write  Box 
1491.  Editor  A  Pnbiisber. 

WANTED 

Oosa  presa,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide).  13)4  inch  printing  diameter — 
21H  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  fnll  details  and  prices.  Box 
1042.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  —  Mat  filing  cabinet  for 
Meyer-Both  General  Service.  12  draw¬ 
ers  preferred,  but  will  consider  any 
sise,  new  or  used,  metal  or  wood. 
Needed  immediately.  Lexington  Her- 
ald  Leader.  Ijexington,  Kentucky. 
VANDEBOOOk  No.  25  Fuli  P^ge 
Proof  Presa;  Weael  Mono- rail  Saw  A 
Trimmer.  “As  is” — beet  cash  price. 
Box  1548.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  HANDUNG,  buying,  sell¬ 
ing,  mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  8.  Ns  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Felghner  Agency.  Nashville.  Mich. 
OONPIDBNTIAL  SBBVIOBS 
Dailg  and  Weekly  Newspapers 
TBX  OAACPBBLL  COUP  ANT 
Park  Central  Building.  Los  Angeles 
ICA^  BBOTMEBS,  Binghamton.  N.  T. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

N«wa|top«r8  Wanted 

BXPBKikNOBD  PUBLISHBB,  well 
financed,  best  credentials,  will  buy 
Southern  daily,  prefer  (Carolina  or 
Florida.  Give  details,  eonfldential. 
Box  1495,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Nuwtpapurs  Wowtad  (Cost'd) 

EXPERIENCED  publisher  will  make 
substantial  payment  for  properly 
priced  newspaper  in  15,000  circulation 
class.  Box  1464,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Mawtpgpart  For  Sola _ 

West  Coast.  Mountain  States  A  South¬ 
western  Dailies: 

One  with  gross  of  813SM. 

One  with  gross  of  895M. 

One  with  gross  of  $80M. 

Coast  Weekly — moss  840M. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif. 

SMALL  CITT  DAILY.  Exclusive  field 
in  middle  west.  Excellent  profit  record 
over  many  years.  Own  building.  Good 
plant.  No  brokers  considered.  Box 
1515,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Halp  Wontad 

_ Advsrtisiaf _ 

ADVERTISING  AGENCY,  New  York, 
seeks  man  with  newspaper  or  maga- 
sine  writing  experience.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity!  Starting  salary  $75.  Write  full 
details.  Box  1584.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELT  perma¬ 
nent  position  as  advertising  salesman 
on  outstanding  daily  newspaper.  Tell 
all  in  first  letter  to  .Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  Greenwich  Time,  Greenwich, 
Conn. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
We've  one  of  the  best  cities  in  Iowa  in 
which  to  live  and  work,  pop.  30.000; 
we’ve  one  of  the  best  dailies  in  the 
state,  too,  cir.  20.000;  we’ve  a  place 
for  you  if  a  reliable  newspaper  display 
salesman,  not  a  ’’flash”  hut  depend¬ 
able:  as  a  staff  man  you  would  be  prac¬ 
tically  your  own  boss,  the  adv.  mgr. 
with  your  accounts.  Pull  details  with 
picture  will  be  given  careful  considera¬ 
tion  and  prompt  reply.  All  correspond¬ 
ence  in  strict  confidence.  Herald.  Clin- 
ton.  Iowa. _ 

ADVERTISma  SALESMAN 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  for  subur¬ 
ban  daily  newspaper  near  Manhattan. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  aggressive 
young  man  with  sales  instinct  and 
copy  ability.  Write  fully  your  qualifi¬ 
cations.  characteristics  and  references. 
Box  1562,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SOLIOITOBS  WANT¬ 
ED.  Well  organised  department.  Well 
established  daily.  Journalism  graduates 
preferred  but  interested  in  men  with 
daily  or  weekly  training,  send  photo¬ 
graph.  write  Ironwood  Daily  Glebe. 
Ironwood.  Michigan. _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  solici¬ 
tor  wanted,  man  or  woman.  Albert 
Zugsmith.  Publisher.  Daily  World,  At- 
lantlc  City,  N.  J. _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  solici¬ 
tor  and  manager  wanted  who  is  able 
to  sell  and  handle  small  display  ac¬ 
counts.  The  Laredo  Times.  Laredo, 
Texas _ 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
competent  newspaper  pronlotinn  writ¬ 
er.  Large  midwest  daily.  Permanent 
Job.  Good  future.  Agreeable  staff. 
Plenty  of  variety  In  work.  Ample  fa¬ 
cilities.  Our  organisation  knows  of 
this  ad  so  write  fully.  Give  age.  ex¬ 
perience.  present  salary,  expected  sal¬ 
ary.  etc.  Samples  sent  with  vour  letter 
will  be  returned.  Box  1517,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

FOR  A  HARD  WORKING,  ambitions, 
local  display  salesman  with  vonng 
ideas,  copy  and  lay-out  experience, 
here  is  a  permanent  position  with  op¬ 
portunity  tor  rapid  advancement.  Ap¬ 
ply  Box  1519.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ILLINOIS  DAILY,  50.000  city,  has 
permanent  opening  for  experienced 
local  display  salesman.  Excellent  start¬ 
ing  salary  to  man  who  can  produce. 
Big  postwar  expansion  planned.  An 
opportunity  with  a  bright  future.  Box 
1557,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DAILY  in  city 
of  100.000  has  immediate  vacancy  for 
experienced  solicitor,  in  its  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  dept.  Copy  preparation  abil¬ 
ity  not  essential  as  we  maintain  a  copy 
dept.  Give  complete  resume  of  back¬ 
ground  and  state  salary  expected. 
Send  snapshot  photo.  Box  1564,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Holp  Woiitod 

_ Advertising  (Co«t*d) _ 

WANTED — clas.sified  solicitor  who  is 
now  doing  an  outstanding  job,  and 
wants  to  prove  be  is  capable  of  becom¬ 
ing  our  classified  manager.  Write  fnll 
details  immediately.  Box  1490,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher.  _  _ 

WANTED  DISPIWkY  ADVERTISING, 
salesman  with  initiative  and  ability 
to  develop  and  sell.  The  Laredo  ’Times, 
Laredo.  Texas. _ 

Holp  Wonted 
Artist 

WANTED;  A  newspaper  artist,  pre¬ 
ferably  with  some  experience  in  han¬ 
dling  layouts,  retouching,  and  illus¬ 
trating.  Reply  to  Managing  Editor, 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune. 

Holp  WoBtod 
Grcololioo 

aggressive  man  for  circulation 
manager,  7,000  ABO.  five  day  daily 
located  in  good  middle  west  town. 
Abundant  hunting,  fishing.  Man  now 
employed  as  Assistant  or  District 
Supervisor  will  find  this  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  now  and  post-war.  Write 
in  detail,  stating  salary  requirements 
to  Box  1545,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
CAPABLE  CIRCULATION  MAN  need¬ 
ed  to  take  charge  of  department  on 
daily  of  7,500  circulation  in  lovely 
west  coast  city;  give  lull  particulars 
in  first  letter.  Box  1530,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

CAPABLE  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
in  southern  city  of  75.000  population. 
Must  be  qualified  by  experience  to 
handle  job  without  constant  supervi¬ 
sion.  Apply  with  complete  details  to 

Box  1521,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

onto.  MANAGER  for  only  daily  in 
rich  growing  California  County.  Sal¬ 
ary  plus  bonus.  Give  experience,  ref¬ 
erences,  salary,  photo — Merced  Sun- 

Star. _ 

DISTRICT  MANAGERS.  Large  mid¬ 
west  Metropolitan  daily  has  unusual 
opportunity  for  man  experienced  in 
supervision  of  country  branches  and 
direct  carriers.  No  Sunday.  Small 
territory.  Home  every  night.  Liberal 
salary  and  car  allowance.  Excellent 
future  for  man  who  can  produce  in¬ 
creased  business  through  boys.  Box 

1468,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  cir¬ 
culation  man  with  suburban  and  rural 
sales  experience.  $40  weekly  and  bonus 
to  start.  Give  complete  information  in 
first  letter.  Address  Box  1527,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ _ 

POSTWAR  BERTH— Nowlll  Subur¬ 
ban-Country  Diitriet  Manager.  Experi¬ 
enced,  knowing  how  to  work  with  boys 
— Opportunity.  Enclose  snapshot.  Box 
1426,  Editor  A  Pnbiisber. 

YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  NOW!  Experi¬ 
enced  City  District  Manager  who  can 
produce,  can  entertain  thought  of  ad¬ 
vancement.  Send  your  background  to¬ 
gether  with  references.  Box  1427, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Holp  WoiHo^ 


AM  LOOKINO  for  a  young  experienced 
newspaper  man  who  has  business  abil¬ 
ity  to  act  as  manager  of  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  a  city  of  100,000  people. 
Box  1506,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

COPYWRITER  WITH  FRESH 
IDEAS  I 

We  want  a  gal  or  guy  to  write  ad 
ropy  that  clicks — a  lively  individual 
with  lots  of  pep  and.  ambition.  Ours 
is  a  top-flight  newspaper  in  large  mid- 
central  city  offering  unlimited  post¬ 
war  possibilities.  You’ll  be  given  a 
free  hand  to  create— a  chance  to  dream 
up  good  ideas  amid  informal,  easy-go¬ 
ing  surroundings.  Layout  and  copy 
experience  helpful  but  not  essential. 
Quick  advancement  depends  on  your 
spark  and  ability.  A  great  set-up  for 
the  future.  Give  complete  information 
including  educational  background  and 
salary  expected.  Box  1548,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

DETBOiT~FREE  PRESS  has  several 
openings  for  experienced  copyreaders. 
Write  or  wire  managing  editor  Free 
Press,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Holp  Wootod 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 

BZ-LINGUAL  NEWS  WlU^~j; 

news  bureau  of  large  corporstiia  ^ 
border  city ;  excellent  upportaaity 
energetic  English-Spanish  writer 
is  looking  to  future.  Write  fell  dofik 
for  interview  in  New  York,  Box  ISO 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

CREATIVE  WRITER 
FOR  LEADING  INDUSTRY 

Your  primary  responsibility  in  tks 
position  will  be  the  creation  sad  ka- 
dling  of  news  and  product  and  isdp. 
try  stories  for  trade  publications  k 
the  many  fields  to  which  our  tko- 
sands  of  products  go.  Essential  ir 
quisites  are  a  college  ediicstiei  « 
equivalent  plus  writing  abili^  at 
experience.  Many  contacts  hero  t$ 
be  with  scientists  and  enginetrs,  a 
technical  training  or  experience  sfl 
be  helpful,  though  not  essential.  Tt 
are  a  long-established  mannfsctsiio 
company,  pioneer  and  leader  ia  w 
field,  now  doing  war  work,  and  vifi 
excellent  future  prospects.  Our  k«i 
office  is  in  a  small  New  York  SOb 
city.  This  position  is  newly  cresof 
on  our  promotional  staff  and  ia  a  |Nf 
opportunity  for  you  to  take  hold  ■( 
do  a  responsible  job.  Please  send  hi 
personal  and  experience  details.  Wiilt 
Box  1514,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
DESK  AND  STREET  JOBS  ones  a 
experienced  men  on  combination  ddr 
in  fine,  growing  city  of  44,000  is  m 
and  healthful  section  of  sonthoot 
Top  notch  schools,  large  co-edneatitad 
college  of  interest  to  family  men.  Jib 
are  permanent,  not  duration,  for  itht- 
ere  and  producers.  Give  experisaa 
references,  salary  needs  in  letter.  Ba 

1520,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

EDITOR  to  handle  desk  and  local » 
porters  on  growing  unopposed  dsib  b 
California  city  of  15,000.  Givs  r«^ 
references,  pictnre,  salary.  Box  Iffi. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR-REPORTER  —  experiencO; 
live  Calif,  weekly;  good  chance  tout- 
tie  down;  $50  five-day  week;  bonsak 
right  man ;  live  town.  6.000.  s« 
roast;  fine  opportunity  for  experiMd 
newsman.  Box  1538,  Editor  A  Pik 

Ijsher. _ _ 

EDITORIAL  MAN  for  national  M 
trade  publication.  New  York  City.  Pie 
ferable  knowledge  of  food  distriostiM. 
must  be  capable  writer  and  rewiik 
man.  All-around  editorial  knowledge  d 
publication.  Good  salary  with  oppo 
tunities.  Box  1525.  Editor  A  Pnbliaka 
EDITORAL  WRITER  for  indepeadol 
RepubHcan  evening  newspaper.  Sioi 
and  progressive  ideas  in  conuniailftl 
50.000.  Submit  samples  of  work,  nd 
erences,  photo,  if  possible  sad  M 
personal  information.  Permansat  ped- 
tion.  Can  delay  starting  for  right 
Box  1886,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
EXPERIEN^D  CITY  EDITOR  OfA 
or  female,  for  position  on  greehl 
daily.  Knowledge  of  page  Isysat 
portant.  Reply  in  detail.  Olareoot 

N.  H.,  Daily  Eagle. _ 

^PERIENOED  GENERAL  RIM 
TER  who  also  can  handle  sports  pad 
for  daily  in  town  15.000.  State  d 
first  letter  including  age.  Salary,  ft 
perience.  Availability  and  photo,  uw 
opportunity  for  right  man. 
experienced  advertising  solicitor.  Vna 
Editor,  The  Daily  News.  Patnpa,  Tcxia 
EXPERIENCED  SCAN  REFORtn  ft 
general  assignments.  If  yon  caa'J  de 
liver  do  not  apply.  Corsicana,  To* 

Daily  Sun. _  _ 

I^SH;  ALL  NEWSPAFl^l  . 
Reporter,  Girl  Friday,  competent,  »pw 
ited.  college.  East  preferred. 
1.542,  Editor  A  Publ i sh er ^ 
GROWING.  FROGRESSIVE  TLOBl* 
NEWSPAPER  has  two  openings. 

CARTOONIST  and  artist  with  shDft 
to  illustrate  news  and  features. 

Top  deskmsn  who  knows  and 
craft,  including  makeup.  A  delighW 
city  with  attractive  homes,  seh^ 
beaches.  Will  treat  in  confidence.  Iw 
details  first  letter,  please.  Box  15o 

Editor  A  Publisher. _  — 

ILLINOIS  DAILY,  50.000  elty.  ft 
opening  for  2  experienced  reports 
Permanent  post-war  opportunityw 
advancement.  Good  starting  tUmf 
Box  1556,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Help  WoRt** 

Editorial  (Grat’d) 


Halp  WoatRtf 


Halp  WoRfRd 

PnUic  Ralatioiu 


a^fTiia  DAlliT  wanta  eompatmt 
malt  ba  lingla  ainea  ada- 
konoing  cannot  ba  fonnd  for 
0,  famllg.  Daaeriba  esparianoa, 
ideninooi,  salary  raqniramantt.  Sand 
■kota  if  poisibla.  Box  No.  1848.  Edi- 
Pnblishsr. 

ffTnTlM  EASTERN  NEWSPAPEB 
wiokeo  to  secure  editorial  writer  well 
Miipped  to  discuss  national  affairs 
ad  adaptable  to  its  policy.  Excellent 
opportinity.  Permanent  position.  To 
au  time  give  fullest  particulars  of 
oporience  and  qualifications.  Replies 
e^dential  unless  released.  Box  1511, 

Mitor  k  Publisher. _ _ 

g«a/TBD  TcAUrt  StTN-STAE  needs 
espable  local  reporter.  Good  climate, 
fstire  and  salary.  Send  picture  with 
history,  references,  salary  wanted. 
rOlUO  BELATIONS  COMPANY, 
loaf  established,  has  permanent  op- 
gtrtsiity  for  expert  newspaper  feature 
writer.  Box  1559,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
tlPOETEB~ANl>  OOFY^BITEK  nn- 
dor  35.  by  midwest  metropolitan  daily. 
State  education,  background  complete¬ 
ly  tie,  etc.  Send  photograph  if  pos- 
lible.  Address  Box  1508,  Editor  & 
ftblisher. 


UPORTEB,  general,  some  sports,  and 
dak  exp.  pref.  on  p.m.  daily  So.  Oalif. 
tity  15,000;  single  man  desired.  Plea- 
ust  conditions.  Give  exp.  send  snap¬ 
shot,  personal  description.  Box  1384, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


UPOBTEB,  preferably  young  and 
laattached.  wanted  by  daily  in  town 
«(  17.000.  Non-duration,  opportunity 
It  tdrance.  Address  Frank  McNitt, 
Hoitkbridge  (Mass.)  Evening  News. 

BEPOBTEB 

Pirmaneut  job  for  all-around  news 
writer  in  one  of  the  Mid- West’s  best 
"heme”  cities,  pop.  30,000;  superior 
present  and  post-war  prospects ;  give 
fall  details,  experience,  age,  family 
ilatni,  starting  salary  and  references, 
eselosing  photo  if  available;  capable 
woman  considered.  Herald,  Olinton, 

lews. _ 

nrOlTEB,  BEWBITE  MAN  OB 
WOMAN,  wanted  by  progressive  eve- 
aiaf  newspaper  in  Rocky  Monntain 
aisa.  Oive  foil  references  and  experi- 
mn  and  enclose  photograph  with 
mply.  Box  1420,  Editor  dk  Publisher. 
nDBOTTORI.T  COMPETENT  all 
mend  reporters,  preferably  male  aad 
■iafle,  or  married  without  children, 
ta  progressive  afternoon  daily  crowd¬ 
ed  loutken  war  center.  Salary  open; 
east  top-flight  people  and  plan  to  so- 
last  carefully  for  permanence.  Address 
Brysa  Collier,  Editor  the  Ledger, 
Oslimbos,  Georgia.  _ 


ENOBAVER  to  operate  modern  news¬ 
paper  plant.  Must  be  experienced, 
all-around  man.  Permanent  ‘position 
and  attractive  future  for  man  capable 
and  willing  to  do  high  class  work. 
Minimum  45  hours  a  week,  wage  limit 
$71.25.  Oive  full  details  including  ex¬ 
perience,  age,  family  and  draft  status, 
if  Union  or  Non-Union  and  give  refer¬ 
ences.  Applications  treated  confiden¬ 
tially.  Arkansas  Democrat,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas. 

I^'o'rirPE  OPERATOB  for  chain  of 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  east.  Short¬ 
ly  moving  into  new  building  due  to 
post-war  expansion.  Position  is  per¬ 
manent,  top  pay.  Write  full  details, 
experience,  salary  expected.  Box  1522, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MACHINIST  OPERATOR,  model  14 
linotype.  Wilmington  Press,  618  Ava¬ 
lon^ _ 

OPPORTUNITY 

Due  to  expansion  into  new  building, 
we  shall  shortly  be  in  need  of  a  first 
class  cylinder  pressman  capable  of 
operating  a  No.  4  Miehle  equipped 
with  Dexter  feeder  and  B  Kelly.  Man 
must  be  fully  experienced  and  steady. 
No  bluffers  need  apply.  Write,  giving 
full  details  and  when  available.  Box 
1547.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN,  capable  handling  No.  4 
Miehle  with  Dexter  feeder,  also  B. 
Kelly.  Permanent  situation  in  fast- 
growing  publishing  concern  on  Long 
Island.  Write  details.  Box  1523,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher, _ 

WANTED:  All  round  machine  room 
man  for  engraving  shop.  Contact  Emil 
Toungblade,  Journal-Tribune  Publith- 
ing  Company,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. _ 

WANTED:  Photo-engraver  and  pho¬ 
tographer  for  night  job  in  well 
equipped  newspaper  plant.  Wire  V.  J. 
Forrester,  Ledger-Enquirer  Paperi, 
Columbus,  Oeor^a. 


Help  WoRted 
Rescarck 


WANTED  EXPERIENCED  DESK 
NAN,  afternoon  paper.  Five  day  week, 
uiellent  working  conditions,  wire 

leaftr.  Great  Falls  Montana. _ 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  experi- 
eseed  combination  reporter  sports 
^ter,  ability  to  operate  speed  graph- 
il  desirable,  but  not  necessary.  Good 
Mpertanity  for  advancement,  wire  col- 
iMt  St  once  managing  editor.  Lewiston 
Neniing  Tribune.  Lewiston.  Idaho. 


WANTED— SPORTS  REPORTER  for 
lire  daily  in  town  of  12,000  by  Nov. 
H  or  at  soon  thereafter  as  possible, 
okould  have  at  least  one  year’s  experi- 
•see.  Wire  at  collect  giving  age.  ei- 
Penence,  salary  expected,  reference 
■•ft  place  worked,  draft  status  and 
*k«  available.  Midland  Daily  News, 
Midland,  Mich. 


WANTS):  Permanent  Managing  Edi- 
to  fill  vacancy  small,  progressive 
■Mdlewest  newspaper.  6,300  circnla- 
*®*l®ut.  modern  plant.  Town  will 
set  suffer  from  after  war  industry  let 
down.  Post-war  factory  growth  already 
Msured.  Middlewesterner  preferred, 
axocntive  ability,  writing  experience 
•ooessary.  News  staff  of  five,  no  Guild. 
WITS  full  chronological  experience,  age. 
taanly  status,  salary,  picture  first  let- 
jy.  Box  1560,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED — Toung  man  or  woman  t0- 
POner  who  has  some  experience  in 
ywsding  and  headline  writing. 
Jnte  Republican-Herald,  Winona, 


HrIp  WoRtRd 

ProBSotion 


ORNO,  aggressive,  ambitious  news- 
2.??.™.“."  smoothly  employee 

salary,  good  future, 
l^ediate  opening.  Write  fully,  send 
Relations  Director.  Qen- 
«sl  Shoe  Corp..  Nashville.  Tenn. 

editor  &  PURLISHER  for  NevRRibM’  11.  1944 


CLASSIFIED  PROMOTION  MAN  for 
metropolitan  newspaper;  must  have 
some  Classified  experience;  able  to 
write  forceful  sales  letters,  circulars 
brochures,  presentations  and  office  ad¬ 
vertising;  state  age,  education,  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  desired.  Box  1531, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

HrIp  WoRtRd 
Saletmaa — Jok  Skop 

SOLICITOR — estimator  to  head  busy 
job  department  of  daily  newapaper. 
Franklin  pricee.  Good  salary  plus 
bonus.  Merced  (Calif.)  Sun -Star. 


EXPERIENCED  PUBUO  RELATIONS 
MAN  to  aaiitt  in  writing  publicity  re¬ 
leases,  handling  house  organs,  adver¬ 
tising,  radio  scripts  and  displays,  pre¬ 
paring  promotion  pamphlets  and  re¬ 
ports  for  Pittsburgh  engineering  firm 
in  post-war  work.  Good  salary.  Send 
complete  information  with  photo  and 
draft  status.  Box  1468,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

_ Lltrory  AgMcy  Sarvic* _ 


RESEARCH — Young  man  (or  woman) 
to  obtain  and  organise  research  ma¬ 
terial  for  use  by  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  large  metropolitan  daily 
newspaper  and  its  offices  in  other 
cities. 

The  person  who  fills  this  job  should 
be  more  than  a  statistician.  He  should 
have  the  imagination  and  analytical 
ability  to  appraise  the  walao  of  fac¬ 
tual  data  in  selling  medium  and  mar¬ 
ket. 

The  ability  to  express  these  values 
logically  and  clearly  through  appro¬ 
priate  text,  charts,  etc.,  will  be  val¬ 
uable. 

While  research  will  be  his  main  re¬ 
sponsibility,  he  will  be  encoursged  to 
develop  along  promotional  lines 
through  preparation  of  oecaaional  di¬ 
rect  mail  pieces,  presentations,  plans, 
etc. 

’This  job  can  be  as  important  as  the 
employee  wants  to  make  it.  Salary 
open.  Oive  full  details  in  first  letter. 
Address  Box  1516,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. 


ARTICLES,  FICTION,  BOOKS  Mar¬ 
keted.  Read  Free.  Bertha  KIsosner. 
Literary  Agency,  507  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
17. 

SitRatiORS  WoRtRd 

_ AdvartiaiRg _ 

ADV.  MANAQEB  33,  copy,  layout, 
sales,  11  yrt.  Former  daily  ad.  mgr., 
now  top  man  on  chain  paper.  Writa 

Box  1354,  Editor  A  Publiaher. _ 

ADV.  MQR.-BUS.  MOR.  Now  top  staff 
M.  and  E.  Daily  60,000  Special  train¬ 
ing — Isyonts,  copy  and  sales.  Producer. 
Aggressive.  Best  references.  Box  1578, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADV  ERTISINO,  Promotion  Manager 
available.  Life-long  newspaper  exper¬ 
ience.  Ex-eervice  man,  aga  85.  Ex¬ 
cellent  record.  Box  1857,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESWOMAN,  3^ 
Display  A  National.  Lay-outs.  Alto 
editorial  experience.  Florida  preferred. 
K.  Lange,  care  of  St.  Angnstine  Rec¬ 
ord,  Florida. 

CLASSIFIED  ICANAOEB—  10  yean’ 

experience,  age  38;  married;  capable; 
ambitious;  salary  and  commission. 
Box  1524,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

HAVE  YOU  AN  OPENING  in  elaasi- 
fied  or  display  ad.  dept,  for  young 
woman!  Box  1478,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SitROtiOR*  WoRftd 
Artitt 

FIF’nmN  YEARS’  EXPERIENOT, 
seeks  connection  as  assistant  on  comic 
strip.  Box  1532,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SitRatioRS  WoRfed 
Cartoonist 


CARTOONIST,  alert  to  the  news,  able 
to  draw  timely  cartoons,  maps;  crea¬ 
tive  ideas,  seeks  part-time  work  New 
York  or  vicinity.  Box  1571,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SitRotioRa  WaRtRd 
Gredation 


CIRCULATION  MAN,  age  34.  Four¬ 
teen  years’  experience  circnlation 
manager  small  Daily.  Excellent  record. 
Best  references.  Box  1572,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

MB.  BUSINESS  MANAGER.  Are  you 
looking  for  a  top  flight  circulation 
manager!  With  over  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  an  excellent  past  record  for 
results,  married,  age  39,  neat  appear¬ 
ance.  Available  two  weeks  notice.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Write  Box  1512, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SitROtlORg  WoRtRd 
Editerial 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR,  college  grad, 
manuscript,  copy,  proof,  index  edit¬ 
ing.  Interested  in  permanent  position. 
D.  Rubin,  170-25  Cedarcroft  Rd., 

Jamaica,  N.  Y. _ 

AVAHiABTiB  Top-flight  weekly  edi¬ 
tor  with  all-aroond  life-time  editorial 
background,  inelnding  dailies;  reputa¬ 
tion  ability,  alertness,  reliability;  44, 
married ;  college ;  temperate,  person¬ 
able;  east;  no  broken-down  sheets; 
now  employed ;  reasonable  notice.  Box 

1533.  Editor  &  Publisher _ 

DESK  MAN,  honorably  discharged  vet¬ 
eran.  available  immediately,  seeks 
employment  vicinity  Eastern  Seaboard. 

Box  1405,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  25  years’  exp.,  20  on  one 
daily;  write,  read  copy,  makeup,  know 
whole  job;  prefer  near  N.  Y.  0.;  $60 
minimum.  Box  1567,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SitROtiORS  WoRTcd 

Editarial  (CaRt*d) _ 

BEAT  REPORTER  JOB  on  weekly  or 
small  daily  wanted  by  gal.  Experi¬ 
ence — 1  years  news  reporting,  5 
years  publicity.  Graduate  —  Oberliu 
College,  1932.  Box  1513,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

EDITOR — 5  yri.  magsiine,  6  yrs. 
newspaper,  1  yr.  adv.  exp.  foreign 
affairs,  war  for  leading  newt  magaxine, 
asst,  editor  picture,  photography,  vo¬ 
cational  monthlies.  Editorial  writer, 
sports,  general  Reporting,  copyreading 
on  middle  west  dailies.  Box  1479, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  WRlTEi^  now  handling  sin¬ 
gle-handed,  technical  society  monthly 
journal  desires  position  with  consumer 
magaxine  or  house  organ.  New  York 
area.  Address  Ruby  Bedford,  339  E. 

16th  St.,  New  York  3. _  _ 

EXFERIENOED  NEWSPAPER  WOM¬ 
AN,  college  degree  in  journalism  avail¬ 
able  for  newspaper  or  public  relations 
work.  Write  Box  1488,  Editor  A 
^blisher. 

EZPERIENOED  ^POB’TER,  30,  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  seeks  permanent  job  as 
editorial  writer.  Box  1553,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  REPORTER  AND  RE¬ 
WRITE  WOMAN;  Radio  and  news 
service  experience,  also  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  work  including  small  paper.  1941 
Vaasar  grsdnste.  Prefers  job  ea.st 
coast,  moderate  siied  daily.  Box  1498. 

Editor  A  Publiaher. _ 

GENERAL  REPORTINO.  Experience 
on  large  New  York  newspaper,  trade 
paper  reporter.  Box  1500,  Editor  A 

Pnblisher. _ 

THIS  PHOTOORAFHER-REWRITEB- 
BEPORTE^  after  six  years  here  in 
New  York  on  large  trade  magssine, 
and  three  years  here  with  another, 
detirei  position  on  small  newspaper, 
preferably  in  New  England.  At  81,  ha 
is  weary  of  the  pace,  polities,  phoneys. 
Married,  with  two  children,  he  will 
take  lower  salary  for  assured  per¬ 
manence,  stability.  He  owns  eameraa, 
enlargers,  flashguns,  all  other  neces¬ 
sary  photo  equipment;  and  he  drives. 

Box  1417,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

UNIVERSITY  JOURNALISM  GRAD., 
20,  edited  college  weekly,  wants  re¬ 
porting  or  copy-desk  job  with  daily 
paper.  Box  1537,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
VETERAN  NEWSPAPERMAN  want.. 

iiermanent  editorial  writing  or  desk 
ob.  Oollege  gradnate,  sober,  reliable, 
low  employed.  Know  Florida  thor¬ 
oughly;  other  background.  Box  1212, 

Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

WOMAN  JOURNALISM  graduate. 
News  editor  University  weekly,  some 
daily  experience,  wants  reporting  or 
desk  job.  Box  1540,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SitROfiORS  WoRtR^ 
Hachoaical 

ENORAVER-PHOTOO.  One-man  spe¬ 
cialist.  Quality  work  guaranteed.  Per¬ 
manent.  4-F.  Box  1555,  Editor  A  ?iib- 

Hsher^ _  _  _ 

UNOTYra  BIACHINIST  available 
Dee.  1st  wants  day  position  as  either 
machinist  or  M.  O.  Fnlly  capable, 
references,  union,  last  ten  years  head 
machinist  on  large  mid-west  daily. 
Box  1461.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ROOM  SUPERS 
INTENDENT  or  Mechanical  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Newspaper  exeontive  of  wide 
experience.  Background  of  pr.a-tical 
and  bnsinesR  ability.  Box  1570.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. _ _ 


SlfRofloRt  WaRtad 
Pbolofrapbtr 

8  YRS.  EXP.  NSWS~i~ PUBLIOITT. 
Aft.  dally— draft  deferred.  Will  ga 
anywhere.  Box  1899,  Editor  A  PaV 

Usher. _ ^  _ 

EXPEBIENOED  NEWS.  FEATURE. 
Some  color.  Own  equipment,  dtive, 
capable  diverse  assignments.  Box  1546, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWS  FHOTOORAPHBB-OABTOON- 
1ST.  Eight  years  photographie  depart¬ 
ment  head.  ’Thorough  knowledge  lay- 
ont  and  retouching.  Desire  location  in 
South  or  West,  ^x  1440,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


ONCE  again  the  cry  goes  up 

from  the  so-called  liberals 
about  the  “waning  power  of  the 
press.”  This  time  it  is  the  New 
Republic.  Just  off  the  press  after 
election  day,  that  bleats  "if  we 
owned  a  daily  newspaper,  or  a 
chain  of  them,  we  should  be 
thinking  very  seriously  about 
the  dwindling  influence  of  the 
press  on  its  readers.”  New  Re¬ 
public  quotes  Editor  &  Publish- 
Ex’s  survey  of  the  support  given 
to  the  Presidential  candidates 
and  adds  “the  American  people 
as  a  whole  obviously  distrust 
the  advice  they  are  given  by 
their  editors.” 

Harold  Ickes,  in  his  usual 
“resignation  press  conference” 
Thursday,  alrc  commented  on 
the  “decline  in  reader  confi¬ 
dence.” 

Be  prepared  for  more  of  this 
type  of  argument.  It  grew  after 
the  1940  election  like  a  snowball 
so  that  eventually  all  press 
critics  were  stating  unequivocal¬ 
ly  that  90  to  95%  of  the  press 
opposed  Roosevelt  in  that  elec¬ 
tion  and  the  same  proportion 
was  supporting  the  Republican 
candidate  in  1944.  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  surveys  in  these 
election  years  have  given  the  lie 
to  that  rumor. 

It  is  as  nonsensical  to  indict 
the  entire  American  press  be¬ 
cause  a  majority  of  the  news¬ 
papers  supported  a  losing  can¬ 
didate  as  it  is  to  state  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  success  was  due 
entirely  to  the  22%  of  the  papers 
that  supported  him.  neglecting 
to  state  the  fact  that  20%  were 
independent  and  neutral  and 
that  practically  all  of  the  news¬ 
papers  gave  an  honest  presenta¬ 
tion  of  all  political  arguments 
in  the  news  columns. 

How  do  these  critics  explain 
Mr.  Dewey’s  selection  in  13 
states?  In  every  one  of  them  a 
majority  of  the  newspapers  sup¬ 
ported  him.  Isn’t  that  conclu¬ 
sive  evidence  that  our  newspa¬ 
pers  have  some  influence  on 
their  readers? 

The  latest  E.  &  P.  survey  re¬ 
vealed  nine  southern  states 
where  a  majority  of  the  news¬ 
papers  supported  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
In  the  election  he  carried  all 
those  states.  Are  those  newspa¬ 
pers  losing  influence? 

A  close  analysis  of  the  election 
returns,  county  by  county,  will 
reveal  that  the  newspapers  of 
this  country  on  the  whole  wield 
dominating  influence.  In  prac¬ 
tically  every  instance  it  is  found 
that  the  large  voting  population 
in  the  metropolitan  areas,  where 
many  factors  in  vote-getting 
must  be  considered,  were  con¬ 
trolling  in  the  finid  count  for 
that  state. 

In  New  York  State  the  E.  &  P. 
poll  showed  75%  of  the  dailies 
supporting  Dewey.  He  captured 
54  counties  in  die  state  leaving 
only  eight  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  who 
won  by  virtue  of  those  metro¬ 
politan  districts. 

The  same  holds  true  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  where  50  counties  were 


for  Dewey  and  only  17  chose 
Roosevelt.  Our  poll  showed 
71%  of  the  papers  for  Dewey. 

In  New  Jersey  12  counties 
went  for  Dewey  and  nine  for 
Roosevelt  with  the  £.  &  P.  sur¬ 
vey  showing  a  57%  backing  for 
the  Republicans. 

Dewey  took  82  counties  in  Il¬ 
linois  with  Roosevelt  winning 
the  state  by  virtue  of  18  coun¬ 
ties.  Two  were  unreported  at 
time  of  this  writing.  ’Hiat  state 
in  our  poll  showed  a  72%  sup¬ 
port  for  Dewey. 

And  the  record  will  continue 
in  that  manner,  state  by  state. 

Instead  of  a  waning  influence, 
these  figures  prove  that  our 
community  newspapers  are 
quite  avidly  followed  by  their 
readers. 

•  •  # 

THE  radio  front  has  been  torn 

lately  by  controversy  over  the 
respective  merits  of  long  and 
short  commercials,  the  pro  and 
con  of  Jingles,  etc.  Getting  over 
a  pungent  selling  message  dur¬ 
ing  a  radio  program  without  ir¬ 
ritating  the  listeners  has  been 
one  of  the  medium’s  greatest 
headaches. 

The  wartime  practice  of  broad¬ 
casting  special  programs  to  the 
boys  overseas  is  going  to  accen¬ 
tuate  this  headache.  These  sol¬ 
diers  and  sailors  have  been  get¬ 
ting  the  best  in  radio  programs 
and  talent  with  all  commercial 
plugs  omitted.  One  New  York 
columnist  reports  that  our  over¬ 
seas  forces  have  been  hearing 
special  army  shows  so  rich  in 
talent  that  no  sponsor  could 
buy  them.  Some  of  them  are 
broadcast  directly  from  this 
country  and  other  regular  com¬ 
mercial  shows  have  been  re¬ 
corded  and  sent  to  G.I.  stations 
all  over  the  world — with  com¬ 
mercials  neatly  excised.  Our 
armed  forces  are  being  educated 
to  a  high  type  of  radio  enter¬ 
tainment  and  they  are  going  to 
to  be  demanding  in  their  tastes 
when  they  get  home. 

As  Harriet  Van  Horne,  New 
York  World-Telegram  columnist 
says:  “When  the  boys  now  fight¬ 
ing  around  the  world  rejoin  the 
family  circle  you’re  going  to 
hear  some  flrst-rate  front-line 
invective  hurled  at  the  radio 
every  time  a  commercial  an¬ 
nouncement  intrudes  its  mon¬ 
strous  head  into  your  living 
room.” 

To  top  it  off,  and  make  the 
headache  worse,  Edward  Lane 
of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  New 
York,  writes  in  Advertising  & 
Selling  that  “the  more  you  can 
say  of  interest  to  the  greatest 
number  of  listeners  the  more  of 
them  you’ll  persuade  to  act.” 
He  then  builds  up  a  case  for  the 
long  commercial  versus  the 
short  plug. 

•  •  • 

THE  Journalist,  organ  of  the 

National  Union  of  Journalists 
in  England,  advocates  rehabili¬ 
tating  the  fighting  Journalist 
with  refresher  courses  on  their 
return.  It’s  a  novel  idea  and 


well  worth  considering  in  this 
country. 

The  Journalist  points  out  that 
many  former  newsmen  now  on 
the  battlefields  have  done  their 
best  to  keep  abreast  of  the  world 
developments — social,  industrial, 
political  as  well  as  military — ^but 
that  it  has  not  been  easy  through 
the  dehydrated  news  reports  re¬ 
ceived  by  them. 

The  stock  in  trade  of  a  re¬ 
porter,  editor  or  rewrite  man  is 
his  fund  of  background  infor¬ 
mation.  If  he  has  been  away 
from  his  desk  or  beat  for  two  or 
three  years  he  is  going  to  be 
severely  handicapped  on  his  re¬ 
turn  and  many  of  them  may  find 
they  are  “missing  the  boat”  on 
important  angles  to  stories  in¬ 
volving  incidents  that  occurred 
when  they  were  away. 

The  problem  will  be:  “How  to 
assist  these  men  to  pick  up 
where  they  left  off  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  maladjustment?” 

We  suggest,  as  the  Journalist 
does,  some  sort  of  a  booklet  that 
will  give  to  these  newsmen  a 
short  course  in  history  for  the 
last  three  years  together  with  a 
brief  presentation  of  any  change 
in  newspapering  techniques  that 
might  have  developed.  The 
booklet  could  be  departmental¬ 
ized  as  to  labor  news,  war  news 
on  various  fronts,  politics,  leg¬ 
islation,  etc.,  also  containing  a 
few  references  for  further  pre¬ 
scribed  reading  on  important  is¬ 
sues. 

This  sounds  like  a  natural  for 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  or  commission  a  univer¬ 
sity  or  school  of  Journalism  to 
do  the  Job.  Perhaps  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild  would 
tackle  the  Job,  or  cooperate  with 
the  editors’  group. 

It’s  a  projMt  that  would  be 
well  received  by  returning  ser¬ 
vicemen  and  probably  would 
produce  important  rehabilitation 
results. 

■ 

Bremerton  Searchlight 
Publishes  Navy  Edition 

Readers  of  the  Bremerton 
(Wash.)  News  Searchlight  sat 
up  and  took  notice  Oct.  27  when 
that  paper  published  a  flashy 
and  impressive  Navy  Day  edi¬ 
tion  saluting  the  American  Navy 
and  officers  and  men  of  the 
Bremerton  Navy  Yard. 

The  64-page  edition  was 
printed  in  six  sections,  including 
a  12-page  news  section,  four  spe¬ 
cial  sections  in  blue  and  white, 
and  a  four-page  cover  section  in 
three  colors  and  black.  The  edi¬ 
tion  carried  104,356  agate  lines  of 
paid  advertising  copy. 


Gannett  Group 
Plans  School 
Promotions 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
program  reaching  into  i| 
schools  with  a  view  to  dcrdof- 
ing  future  readers  was  anoi^ 
promotional  ideas  stressed  ati 
meeting  of  Gannett  executisE 
here  last  week. 

Such  promotion,  various  ei- 
tors  told  the  assembly,  will  gin 
children  a  greater  apprecUtin 
of  what  the  newspaper  oSn 
them  aside  from  the  coonc 
pages.  But,  they  added,  sdmi 
promotion  must  be  condueW 
on  a  year-round  basis,  not  tot 
Just  a  day  or  a  week. 

Plans  of  four  general  types  d 
promotional  activity  were  ip 
proved,  as  follows: 

First,  changes  in  productioe 
and  presentation  of  the  nevs 
paper  which  would  give  the 
readers  better  service,  therebr 
gaining  additional  public  ssp 
port  through  a  better  prodnet 
second,  promotion  of  the  neon- 
papers  through  their  own  col¬ 
umns;  third,  the  sponsoring  of 
public  activities,  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  by  the  nevr 
paper;  fourth,  participation  d 
staff  members  in  civic  life. 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  president 
and  Frank  E.  Tripp,  genuil 
manager  of  the  group,  said  that 
the  custom-building  of  a  pne 
gram  to  fit  the  individual  com¬ 
munity  is  essential. 

Among  the  comprehenshe 
programs  mapped  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  school  children  wb 
that  outlined  by  the  Opdetubnrg 
(N.  Y.)  Journal,  a  Gannett 
paper,  which  now  is  consider¬ 
ing  awarding  scholarshqm  isd 
prizes  to  high  schobl  graduates 

The  Democrat  &  CJhroaick 
proposes  a  memorial  fund  foi 
World  War  II  flyers  for  the 
establishment  of  a  school  o( 
aeronautics. 

Frank  Murphy,  of  the  Hrt- 
ford  (Conn.)  Times,  suggestei 
a  survey  by  a  recognized  con¬ 
cern  as  to  how  young  peopk 
feel  toward  newspapers,  u  i 
means  of  finding  out  how  to  si 
tract  young  readers. 

An  eight-point  program  wii 
mapped  by  the  central  advertis¬ 
ing  office  of  the  Gannett  News 
papers,  Inc.,  as  follows;  1— pro¬ 
mote  bill  of  rights;  2 — featuK 
articles  regarding  newspapm 
3 — help  for  returning  service 
people;  4 — a  textbook  of  newf 
paper  advertising;  5 — inatitn- 
tional  advertising;  6 — research, 
especially  on  advertising;  ?- 
color  printing,  especial^  ik 
study  of  new  processes. 


(2n4iut/C 

The  Haskin  Information  ^7^'' 

Service,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is 
an  unfailing  friend-maker  and  ^  ^ 

circulation-holder  for  newspapers,  because  it  so  successfully 
cooperates  with  them,  on  what  always  seems  a  friendly, 
personal  basis.  It  is  heart-warming  to  open  your  paper  and 
see  YOUR  question  answered. 


The  Manchester  Union-Leader  (43,529,  M  &  E) 
has  renewed  for  this  service. 
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EDITOR  A  PUILISHER  for  NevembM-  11.  >' 


POST  WAR  and 
MOST  WEAR 

Plans  for  replacement  or  expansion  should  con¬ 
sider  first,  the  produaion  problem  and  its  so¬ 
lution  in  terms  of  the  exact  equipment  needed; 
and  second,  its  dependability  through  the  years 
of  its  probable  useful  life. 

In  the  composing  room,  whether  for  straight 
matter,  display,  or  a  combination  of  both,  a 
new  Blue  Streak  Linotype  invariably  does  five 
things:  it  assures  greater  production;  it  effects 
actual  economies;  it  permits  closer  schedules;  it 
reduces  the  number  of  units  through  added  ca¬ 
pacity;  it  provides  increased  flexibility  through 
its  modern  features— all  of  which  add  up  to 
production  satisfaction. 

And  when  it  comes  to  wearing  qualities, 
users  agree  that  the  Linotype  ''stands  up'.' 

Now  is  the  time  to  talk  things  over  with  your 
Linotype  Produaion  Engineer.  His  experience, 
combined  with  the  abilities  of  the  technical  or¬ 
ganization  at  Linotype  headquarters,  are  at 
your  service. 


U 


C— ^LINOTYPE-0 


*  The  good 
are  worth  ; 
Your  countr; 
best  efforts. 
Bonds  is  all 
Keep  On  B 


Id  d.  8. 


KtHTiKKt 


DETROIT  MEMPHIS  PHILADEIPHU 


ONE  OF  AMERICA'S  BIG 
WHOLESALING  CENTERS 


o 


Memphis  is  the  largest  whole¬ 
sale  center  for  a  city  of  its  size 
in  the  countryl  The  tremend¬ 
ously  developed  Mississippi 
River  waterway  service — 10  rail¬ 
roads — three  airways — ^five  ma¬ 
jor  bus  lines — 100  motor  truck 
lines  ...  all  confirm  Memphis' 
importance  as  a  great  natural 
distribution  center. 


Its  key  position  as  the  market 
city  of  tne  South's  largest  trade 
area  is  another  guarantee  for  a 
stable,  lasting  prosperity  and 
growth  for  Memphis.  There 
will  be  no  post-war  economic 
pains  for  a  city  built  on  such 
solid  foundations:  a  great  dis¬ 
tribution  center,  agricuKural  and 
industrial  wealth,  and  surprising 
population  growth. 


Mamphit  it  tha  largast  wholatalar  of 
raw  farm  products. 


Mamphit  it  ona  of  tha  South's  big- 
gatt  distributors  of  food  and  drug 
products. 


Memphis  is  the  natural  gateway  to 
tha  whole  Mid-South. 


DfNVER . Reciry  M«.  Newt  EVANSVH.LE 


SAN  FRANOSOO 
eMNANAPOUS  . 


CavianMa  adMaa,  Gaciaaon'  PaW 
(Vnif  ....  Nawa-SaaNaai 


MtMPHIS  ...  CoBMUafcari  Appaoi 
MEMPM» . Praaa-Scawtar 


PMTIONAl  ADVamiNG  BffAKTMCNT  •  230  PARK  AVENUE  -  NEW  YeWC 


SAN  FRANGSCO 


-MEMPHIS 
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